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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



THIS book is m three parts. The first two. Miss Keller's 
story and the extracts from her letters, form & com- 
plete account of her lile as far as she can give it- Much 
of her education she cannot explain herself, and since a knowl- 
edge of that is necessary to an understanding of what she has 
TBTitten, it was thought best to supplement her autobiography 
with the reports and letters of her teacher. Miss Anne Mansfield 
Stallivan. The addition of a further account of Miss Keller's 
persoiiality and acliievements may be unnecessary; yet it will 
help to make clear sotne of the traits of her character and the 
nature of the work which she and her teacher have done. 

For the third part of the book the Editor la reponsible^ though 
all that is valid m it he owes to authentic records and to the 
advice of Miss Sullivan. 

The Editor desires to express his gratitude and the gratitude 
of Vliss Keller and Miss Sullivan to The Ladies' Hiyme youfHol 
and to its editors, Mr. Edward Bok and Mr. William V. 
Alexander, who have been unfailingly kind and have given for 
use in this book all the photographs which were taken expressly 
lor the Joumol] and the Editor thanks Miss Keller's many 
friends who have lent him her letters to them and given him valu' 
able information ; esf>ecially Mrs. Laurence Huiton, who supplied 
him with her large collection of notes and anecdotes; Mr. John 
Hit£, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau for the Increase and 
XHfftision of Knowledge relating to the Deaf; and Mrs, Sophia 
C. Hopkins, to whom Miss Sulhvan wrote those illuminating 
letters, the extracts from which give a better idea of her methods 
with her pupil than anything heretofore published. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Company have courteotisly 
permiued the reprinting of Miss Keller's letter to Dr. Holmes. 
which appeared in "Over the Teacups/* and one of Whittier^s 
klters to Miss Keller. Mr. S. T. Pickard. Whittier's literary 
executor, kindly sent the original oi anotht^r letter from Miss 
KeOer to TMlillicr. 

John Albskt Macy. 
Cambfid£e, Massachusetts, Febmary i, 1905. 
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PART I 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE 



THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

__ CHAPTER I 

IT is with a kind of fear that I begin to write 
the history of niy life. I have, as it were, 
a superstitioxis hesitation in lifting the veil 
that clings about my childhood like a golden mist. 
The task of writing an autobiography is a difficult 
one. When I try to classify my earliest impressions, 
I find that fact and fancy look alike across the years 
that link the past with the present. The woman 
paints the child's experiences in her own fantasy. A 
few impressions stand out vividly from the first 
years of my life; but '*the shadows of the prison- 
house are on the rest." Besides, many of the joys 
and sorrows of childhood have lost their poignancy ; 
and many incidents of vital importance in my early 
education have been forgotten in the excitement of 
great discoveries. In order, therefore, not to be 
tedioxis I shall try to present in a series of sketches 
only the episodes that seem to me to be the most 
interesting and important. 

I was bom on June a;, 1880, in Tuscumbia, a 
little town of northern Alabama. 

The family on my fatlier*s side is descended from 
Caspar Keller, a native of Switzerland, who settled 
in Maryland. One of my Swiss ancestors was the 
first teacher of the deaf in Zurich and wrote a book 
on the subject of their education — rather a singular 



has in her possession many oi 
family, which give charming an- 
these trips. 

My Grandmother Keller was 
of Lafayette's aides, Alexander 
daughter of Alexander Spotswoc 
Governor of Virginia. She was 
to Robert E. Lee. 

My father, Arthur H. Keller, y 
Confederate Army, and my mc 
was his second wife and many y 
grandfather, Benjamin Adams, j 
Goodhue, and lived in Newbury 
many years. Their son, Charles 
Newbur)rport, Massachusetts, an 
Arkansas. When the Civil War 1 
on the side of the South and 1: 
general. He married Lucy H 
belonged to the same family of ] 
Everett and Dr. Edward Ev 
the war was over the family n 
Tennessee. 

I lived, up to the time of the il 
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build a small house near the homestead as an annex 
to be tised on occasion. Such a house my father 
built after the Civil War, and when he married my 
mother they went to live in it. It was completely 
covered with vines, climbing roses and honeysuckles. 
From the garden it looked like an arbour. The little 
porch was hidden from view by a screen of yellow 
roses and Southeni smilax. It was the favourite 
haunt of humming-birds and bees. 

The Keller homestead, where the family lived, 
s a few steps from our little rose-bower. It was 

lied " Ivy Green'* becaxise th^ house and the stir- 
rounding trees and fences were covered with 
beautiful English ivy. Its old-fashioned garden 
was the paradise of my childhood. 

Even in the days before my teacher came, I used 
to feel along the square stiff boxwood hedges, and, 
guided by the sense of smell, would find the first 
violets and lilies. There, too. after a fit of temper, I 
went to find comfort and to hide my hot face in the 
cool leaves and grass. What joy it was to lose 
myself b that garden of flowers, to wander happily 
from spot to spot, until, coming suddenly upon a' 
beautiful x-ine, I recognized it by its leaves and 
blossoms, and knew it was the vine which covered 
the tumble-down summer-house at the farther end 
of the garden [ Here, also, were trailing clematis* 
drooping jessamine, and some rare sweet flowers 
butterfly lilies, because their fragile petals 
ble butterflies* wings. But the roses — they 
were loveliest of all. Never have I found in the 
ouses of the North such heart-satisfying roses 

the climbing roses of my southern home. They 
used to hang in long festoons from our porch, filling 
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1 There was the usual amomit of 
j name for me. The first baby in 1 
to be lightly named, every one w; 
that. My father suggested the 
Campbell, an ancestor whom he 
and he declined to take any furtt 
cussion. My mother solved the ] 
it as her wish that I should be calle 
whose maiden name was Helen E"\ 
excitement of carrying me to c 
lost the name on the way, very 
was one in which he had declini 
When the minister asked him for 
bered that it had been decided t< 
grandmother, and he gave hei 
Adams. 

r- I am told that while I was st 
I showed many signs of an a 
disposition. Everything that I ss 
I insisted upon imitating. At s 
pipe out " How d'ye, " and one da; 
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lost* I ceased making the sound "wah-wah" only I 
when I learned to spell the word. 

They tell me I walked the day I was a year old. [ 
My mother had just taken me out of the bath-tub 
and was holding me in her Iap» when I was suddenly 
attmcted by the flickering shadows of leaves that 
danced in the sunlight on the smooth floor, 1 
slipped from my mother's lap and almost ran toward 
them. The impulse gone, I fell down and cried 
for her to take me up in her arms. ^-^ 

These happy days did not last long. One brief 
spring, musical with the song of robin and mocking- 
bird, one summer rich in fruit and roses, one autumn 
of gold and crimson sped by and left their gifts at 
the feet of an eager, delighted child. Then, in the 
dreary month of February, came the illness which 
closed my eyes and ears and plunged me into the 
unconsciousness of a new-bom baby. They called 
it acute congestion of the stomach and brain. The 
doctor thought I could not live. Early one morning, 
however, the fever left me as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as it had come. There was great rejoicing in 
the family that morning, but no one, not even the 
doctor, knew that I should never see or hear again. 

I fancy I still have confused recollections of that 
illness. I especially remember the tenderness with 
which CTiy mother tried to soothe me in my waking 
hours of fret and pain, and the agony and bewilder- 
ment with which I awoke after a tossing half sleep, 
and turned my eyes, so dry and hot, to the wall, 
away from the once^Ioved light, which came to me 
dim and yet more dim each day. But. except for 
these fleeting memories, if, indeed, they be memories, 
it aU seems very unreal, hke a nightmare. Gradually 




day has shown." 



CHAPTER 11 



I CANNOT recall what happened during the first 
months after my illness. I only know that I sat in 
my mother s lap or clung to her dress as she went 
about her household duties. My hands felt every 
object and observed every motion, and in this way I 
learned to know many things. Soon I felt the need 
of some communication with others and liegan to 
make crude signs. A shake of the head meant " No" 
and a nod, " Yes/' a pull meant "Come" and a push, 
" Go. " Was it bread that I wanted ? Then I would 
imitate the acts of cutting the slices and buttering 
them. If I wanted my mother to make ice-cream 
for dinner I made the sign for working the freezer 
and shivered, indicating cold. My mother, more- 
over, succeeded in making me understand a good 
deal. I always knew when she wished me to bring 
her something, and I would run upstairs or any- /; 
where else she indicated. Indeed, I owe to her 
lo\nng wisdom all tliat was bright and good in my 
long night. 

I understood a good deal of what was going on i 
about me. At five I learned to fold and put away ' 
the clean clothes when they were brought in from 
the laundry, and I distinguished my own from the i 
rest, I knew by the way my mother and aunt / 
dressed when they were going out, and I invariably 
b^ged to go with them, I was always sent for 
when there was company, and when the guests took 



I head with oil and covered my f; 

I powder. Then I pinned a veil o 

^^ that it covered my face and fell in f 
^H shoulders, and tied an enormous 1 
^^ small waist, so that it dangled 
I , meeting the hem of my skirt. Thi 

down to help entertain the company 
-- I do not remember when I first re 
I different from other people ; but I k 
teacher came to me. I had noticed 
and my friends did not use signs as 
wanted anjrthing done, but talked w 
Sometimes I stood between two p< 
conversing and touched their lipi 
( imderstand, and was vexed, I mo 
I gesticulated frantically without res 
me so angry at times that I kicke 
. until I was exhausted. 
*-pT- I think I knew when I was nau^ 
\ \ that it hurt Ella, my nurse, to kicl 
^^^^ay fit of temper was over I had a 
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and a great hunter in her day, were my constant 
companions. Martha Washington understood my 
signs, and I seldom had any diificiilty in making her 
do just as I wished. It pleased me to domineer over 
her, and she generally submitted to my tyranny 
rather than risk a hand-to-hand encounter. I was 
strong, active, indifferent to consequences, I knew 
my own mind well enough and always had my own 
way, even il I had to fight tooth and nail for it. We 
spent a great deal of time in the kitchen, kneading 
dough balls, helping make ice-cream, grinding coffee, 
quarreling over the cake-bowl, and feeding the hens 
and turkeys that swarmed about the kitchen steps. 
Many of them were so tame that they would eat 
from my hand and let me feel them. One big 
gobbler snatched a tomato from me one day and 
ran away with it. Inspired, perhaps, by Master 
Gobbler's success, we carried off to the woodpile a 
cake which the cook had just frosted^ and ate every 
bit of it, I was quite ill afterward, and I wonder 
if retribution also overtook the turkey. 

The guinea-fowl likes to hide her nest in out-of- 
the-way places, and it was one of my greatest 
delights to hunt for the eggs in the long grass, I 
could not tell Martha Washington when I wanted 
to go egg-hunting, but I would double my hands 
and put them on the ground, which meant some- 
thing round in the grass, and Martha always under- 
stood. When we were fortunate enough to find a 
nest I never allowed her to carry the eggs home, 
making her understand by emphatic signs that she 
might fall and break them, 

Tlie sheds where the com was stored, the stable 
where the horses were kept, and the yard where the 
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that filled the house and the ti 
to Martha Washington and n 
We were sadly in the way, but 
with our pleasure in the least, 
grind the spices, pick over the 
stirring spoons. I hung my s 
others did; I cannot remembe 
ceremony interested me espe 
curiosity cause me to wake be 
for my gifts. 

- Martha Washington had as gr^ 
as I, Two little cliildrcn were sc 
steps one hot July afternoon, 
ebony, with little bunches of i 
shoestrings sticking out all ovei 
screws. The other was white 
curls. One child was six years 
three years older. The younge 
that was I — and the other was 
We were busy cutting out pape 
wearied of this amusement, a: 
our shoestrings and clipping a' 
honeysuckle that were within 
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and cut off one of my curls, and would have cut them 
all off but for my mothcr^s timely interference. 

Belle, our dog, my other companion, was old and 1 
laaEy and liked to sleep by the open fire rather than I 
to romp w4th me. I tried hard to teach her my sign -k— . 

language, but she was dull and inattentive. She J 

sometimes started and quivered with excitement, 
then she became perfectly rigid, as dogs do when ^ 
they point a bird, I did not then know why 
Belle acted in this way; but I knew she was not 
doing as I wished. This vexed me and the lesson 
always ended in a one-sided boxing match. Belle 
would get up, stretch herself lazily^ give one or two 
t^ontemptuous sniffs, go to the opp^jsite side of the 
^Hearth and lie down again, and I, wearied and' 
^■isappointcd, went off in search of Martha, 
^^B Many incidents of those early years are fixed in 
^Biy memory, ist^lated, but clear and distinct, making 
the sense of that silent, aimless, dayless life all the 
more intense. 

One day I happened to spill water on my apron, 

and I spread it out to dry before the fire which was 

flickering on the sitting-room hearth. The apron 

did not dry quickly enough to suit me, so I drew 

nearer and threw it right over the hot ashes. The 

fire leaped into life ; the flames encircled me so that 

in a moment my clothes were blazmg. I made a 

terrified noise that brought Viny, my old nurse, 

L^o the rescue, llirowing a blanket over me^ she 

'^llmost suffocated me, but she put out the fire. 

Except for my hands and hair I was not badly 

bumed. _^ 

About this time I found out the use of a key.] 

One morning I locked my mother up in the pantry, / 




her in her room. I went tipst^ 
which my mother made me ur 
give to Jhss Sullivan ; but no sooi 
her than I slammed the door to 
the key under the wardrobe in th 
be induced to tell where the k« 
was obUged to get a ladder and 
out through the window^mu< 
Months after I produced the key 
When I was about five years 
the Httle vine-covered house t^ 
The family consisted of my fathi 
older half-brothers» and, afterwi 
Mildred. My earliest distinct 
father is making my way thr 
of newspapers to his side and 
holding a sheet of paper be for 
greatly pu2zled to know what 
imitated this action, even weai 
thinking they might help solve tl 
did not find out the secret for st 
1 learned what those papers v 
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and a celebrated shot. Next to his family he loved 
his dogs and gun. His hospitality was greats almost 
to a fault, and he seldom came home without bring- 
ing a guest. His special pride was the big garden 
where, it was said, he raised the finest watermelons 
and strawberries in the county ; and to me he brought 
the first ripe grapes and the choicest berries. I' 
remember his caressing touch as he led me from tree 
to tree, from vine to vine, and his eager delight in 
whatever pleased me. 

He was a famous story-teller; after I had acquired 
language he used to spell clumsily into my hand 
his cleverest anecdotes, and nothing pleased him 
more than to have me repeat them at an opportune 
moment. 

I was in the North, enjoying the last beautiful 
days of the summer of 1896, when I heard the news of 
my father' 6 death. He had had a short illness, there 
had been a brief time of acute suffering, then all was 
over. This was my first great sorrow — my first 
personal experience with death. 

How shall I UTite of my mother ? She is so near 
to me that it almost seems indelicate to speak of her. 

For a long time I regarded my little sister as an 
uitruder, I knew that I had ceased to be my 
mother's only darling, and the thought filled me with 
jealousy. She sat in my mother's lap constantly, 
where I used to sit, and seemed to take up all her 
care and time. One day something happened which 
seemed to me to be adding insult to injury. 

At that time I had a much-petted, much-abused 
doll, which I afterward named Nancy. She was, 
alas, the helpless victim of my outbursts of temper] 
and of affection, so that she became much the worse 
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overturned it, and the baby mij 
had my mother not caught her 
is that when we walk in the valle 
we know little of the tender affe« 
of endearing words and actions 
But afterward, when I was resi 
heritage, Mildred and I grew into 
so that we were content to go hai 
caprice led us, although she co 
my finger language, nor I her ch 
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MfiANWKiLB the desire to express myself grew. 
The few signs I used became less and less adequate, 
and my failures to make myself xinderstood were in- 
variably followed by outbursts of passion, I felt as if 
invisible hands were holding me, and 1 made frantic 
efforts to free myself, I struggled — not that strug- 
gling helped matters, but the spirit of resistance was 
strong within me ; I generally broke down in tears and j 
physical exhaustion. If my mother happened to be' 
near I crept into her arms, toe:* miserable even to 
remember the cause of the tempest. After awhile 
the need of some means of communication became 
so urgent that these outbursts occurred daily, some- 
tiine& hourly. 

My parents were deeply grieved and perplexed. 
We lived a long way from any school for the blind 
the deaf, and it seemed unlikely that any one 

►uld come to such an out-of-the-way place as 
ibia to teach a child who was both deaf and 
blind. Indeed, my friends and relatives sometimes 
doubted whether I could be taught. My mother's 
oaly ray of hope came from Dickens's *' American 
Notes." She had read his accoimt of Laura Bridg- 
man, and remembered vaguely that she was deaf 
and blind, yet had been educated. But she also 
remembered mth a hopeless pang that Dr. Howe, 
who had discovered the way to teach the deaf and 
blind, had been dead many years. His methods l^d 

17 





my eyes. 

The journey, which I remember w< 
pleasant. I made friends with many j 
train. One lady gave rae a box of shell* 
made holes in these so that I could stri 
for a long time they kept rae happy ai 
The conductor, too, was kind. Often i 
his rounds I dung to his coat tails whil 
and punched the tickets. His punch 
he let m.e play, was a delightfid tojH 
a comer of the seat I amused m^ 
making funny little holes in bits of car 

My aunt made me a big doll out of toi 
the most comical, shapeless thing, th 
doll, with no nose, mouth, ears or € 
that even the imagination of a child i 
into a face. Curiously enough » the at 
struck me more than all the other 
together. I pointed this out to ev( 
provoking persistency, but no one sec 
the task of providing the doll with cy 
idea, however, shot into my mind, an< 
was solved. I tumbled off the seat 
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on my doll. She raised my hand to her eyes in a 
questioning \vay, and I nodded energetically. The ' 
beads were sewed in the right place and I could not 
contain myself for joy ; but immediately I lost all 
interest in the doU. During the whole trip I did not 
have one fit of temper, there were so many things' 
to keep my mind and fingers busy. 

When we arrived in Baltimore, Dr. Chisholm 
received us kindly : but he could do nothing. He said, 
however, that I could be educated, and advised my 
father to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of 
Washington, who would be able to give him infor- 
mation about schools and teachers of deaf or blind 
children. Acting on the doctor's advice, we went 
immediately to Washington to see Dr. Bell, my 
father with a sad heart and many misgivings, I 
wholly unconscious of his anguish, finding pleasure 
in the excitement of moving from place to place. 
Child as I was, I at once felt the tenderness and 
sympathy which endeared Dr. Bell to so many 
hearts, as his wonderful achievements enlist their 
admiration . He held me on h is knee wh ile 
I examined his watch, and he made it strike 
for me. He understood my signs, and I knew it 
and loved him at once. But 1 did not dream that 
tliat inter\*iew would be the door through which I 
sJiould pass from darkness into light, from isolation 
to friendship, companionship, knowledge, love. 

Dr. Bell advised my father to write to Mr. 
Anagnos, director of the Perkins Institution in 
Boston, the scene of Dr. Howe's great labours 
for the blind, and ask him if he had a teacher com- 
petent to begin my education. This my father did 
at once, and in a few weeks there came a kind letter 



said, *' Knowledge is love and lig 



CHAPTER IV 

The most important day I remember in all my 
life is the one on which my teacher^ Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, came to me, I am filled with wonder when 
1" consider the immeasurable contrast between the 
two lives which it connects. It was the third of 
March. 1887, three months before I was seven years 
old. 

On^the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood 
on the porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely 
from my mother's signs and from the hurr>'ingto and 
fro in the house that something unusual was about 
to happen, so I went to the door and waited on the 
steps. The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of 
honeysuckle that covered the porch, and fell on my 
upturned face. My fingers lingered almost uncon- j 
sciously on the familiar leaves and blossoms which] 
had just come forth to greet the sweet southern/ 
spring. I did not know what the future held of 
marvel or surprise for me. Anger and bitterness 
had preyed upon me continually lor weeks and a 
9eep languor had succeeded this passionate struggle. 

Have you ever beai at sea in a dense fog, when it' 
seemed as if a tangible white darkness shut you in, 
and the great ship, tense and anxious, groped her 
way toward the shore with plummet and sounding- 
line, and you waited with beating heart for some- 
thing to happen ? I was like that ship before my 
education began, only I was without compass or 
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ding-line, and had no way of knowing how near 
larbour was, *' Light I give me light V was the 
[less CT7 of my soul, and the light of love shone 
le in that very hour, 

elt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my 
[ as I supposed to ray mother. Some one took 
id I was caught up and held close in the arms of 
•vho had come to reveal all things to me, and, 
; than all things else, to love me. 
le morning after my teacher came she led me 
her room and gave me a doll. The little 
1 cliildren at the Perkins Institution, had sent 
d Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but I did 
enow this until after^'ard. When I had played 
it a little while^ Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into 
land the word "d-o-l-l" I was at once inter- 
l in this finger play and tried to imitate it. 
n I finally succeeded in making the letters 
X'tly I was fkished with childish pleasure and 
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"'w-a-t-e-r/' Miss Sullivan had tried to impress 
it upon me that '* m-u-g'' is mug and that 
**w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persisted in confound- 
ing the two. In despair she had dropped the 
subject for the time, only to renew it at the first 
opportunity, I became impatient at her repeated 
attempts and, seizing the new doll, I dashed it upon 
the floor. I was keenly delighted when I felt the 
fragments of the broken doll at my feet. Neither 
sorrow nor regret followed my passionate outburst. 
I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world in 
which I lived tliere_was no strong sentiment or 
t€fi3efness^ Tfelt my teacher sweep the fragments 
to 04ie side of the hearth, and I had a sense of satis- 
faction that the cause of tny discomfort was removed. 
She brought me my hat, and I knew I was going out 
into the warm sunshine. This thought, if a wordless 
sensation may be called a thought, made me hop 
and skip with pleasure. J / 

We walked doun the path to the well-house; " 
attracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with 
which it was covered. Some one was drawing water 
and my teacher placed my hand under the spout. 
As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled 
into the other the word watery first slowly, then 
rapidly. I stood still, my whole attention fixed 
upon the motions of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a 
misty consciousness as of something forgotten — a 
thrill of returning thought ; and somehow the 1 
mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew 1 
then that "w-a-t-e-r'* meant the wonderful cool 
something that was flowing over my hand. That 
living word awakened my soul, gave it Hght^ hope, 
joy, se t it f r e e ! There were barriers still, it 
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le, but barriers that couJd in time be swept 

left the well-house eager to leam. Everything 

la name, and each name gave birth to a new 

|ght. As we returned to the house every object 

1 touched seemed to quiver with life. That 

lecause I saw ever3rthing with the strange, new 

that had come to me. On entering the door 

lembered the doll I had broken. I felt my way 

le hearth and picked up the pieces. I tried 

ly to put them together. Then my eyxs filled 
tears ; for I realized what I had done, and for 

irst time I felt repentance and sorrow. 

learned a great many new words that day. I do 

■emember what they all were; but I do know 

mother, falher, sister, teacher were among 

I — words tliat were to make the world blos- 
for me, "like Aaron *s rod, with flowers." It 

Id have been difficult to find a happier child than^ 



CHAPTER V 



I RECALL many incidents of the summer of 
1887 that followed my soul's sudden awaken- ^ 
ing. I did nothing but explore with my hands ^ 
and learn the name of every object that I touched ; 
and the more I handled things and learned their 
names and uses, the more joyous and confident 
grew my sense of kinship with the rest of the world^j , 

When the time of daisies and buttercups came' 
Miss Sullivan took me by the hand across the fields, 
where men were preparing the earth for the seed, to 
the banks of the Tennessee River, and there, sitting 
on the warm grass, 1 liad my first lessons in the 
beneficence of nature. I learned how the sun and 
the rain make to grow out of the ground every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, how 
birds build their nests and live and thrive from land 
to land, how the squirrel, the deer, the lion and 
every other creature finds food and shelter. As my 
knowledge of things grew 1 felt more and more the 
delight of the world 1 was in. Long before I learned 
to do a sum in arithmetic or describe the shape of 
the earth, Miss SxilUvan had taught me to find 
beauty in the fragrant woods, in every blade of grass, 
and in the curves and dimples of my baby sister's 
hand. She linked my earliest thoughts with nature, 
and made me feel that " birds and flowers and I were 
ha|i^>y i^icers." 

But about this time I had an experience which 
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ht me that nature is not always kind. One 
my teacher and I were returning from a long 
Ait. The morning had been fine, but it was 
ing wanri and sultry when at last we turned our 
: homeward. Two or three times we stopped to 
uiirler a tree by the wayside. Our last halt was 
;r a wild cherry tree a short distance from the 
e. The shade was grateful, and the tree was 
asy to climb that with my teacher*s assistance 
s able to scramble to a scat in the branches. It 
io cool up in the tree that Miss Sullivan proposed 
we have our luncheon there, I promised to 
still while she went to the house to fetch it. 
iddenly a change passed over the tree. All the 
; v\^armth left the air. I knew the sky was 
i, because all the heat, which meant light to 
had died out of the atmosphere. A strange 
Er came up from the earth. I knew it, it was the 
ir that always precedes a thunderstorm, and a 
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fork of the tree. The branches lashed about me. I 
felt the intermittent jarring that came now and then, 
as if something heavy had fallen and the shock had 
traveled up till it reached the limb I sat on. It 
worked ray suspense up to the highest point, and 
just as 1 was thinking the tree and I should fall 
together, my teacher seized my hand and helped 
me down. I clung to her, trembling with joy to feel 
the earth under my feet once more. I had learned 
a new lesson— that nature '* wages open war 
against her children, and under softest touch hides 
treacherous claws/* 

After this experience it was a long time before I 
climbed another tree. The mere thought filled me 
with terror. It was the sweet allurement of the 
mimosa tree in full bloom that finally overcame my 
fears. One beautiful spring morning when I was 
alone in the summer-house, reading, I became 
aware of a wonderful subtle fragrance in the air. I 
started up and instinctively stretched out my hands. 
It seemed as if the spirit of spring had passed through 
the summer-house. ** What is it ? " I asked, and the 
next minute I recognized the odour of the mimosa 
blossoms. I felt my way to the end of the garden, 
knowing that the mimosa tree was near the fence, 
at the turn of the path. Yes, there it was, all quiver- 
ing in the warm sunshine, its blossom-laden branches 
almost touching the long grass. Was there ever 
anything so exquisitely beautiful in the world before ! 
Its delicate blossoms slirank from the slightest 
earthly touch; it seemed as if a tree of paradise 
had been transplanted to earth. I made my way 
through a shower of petals to the great trunk and 
for one minute stood irresolute ; then, putting my foot 
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le broad space between the forked branches, I 
d myself up into the tree. I liad some difficulty 
aiding on J for the branches were very large and 
bark hurt ray hands. But I had a delicious 
I that I was doing something unusiml and 
ierful, so I kept on climbing higher and higher, 
I reached a little seat which somebody had 
there so long ago that it had grouTi part of the 
itself. I sat there for a long, long time, feeling 
I fairy on a rosy cloud. After that I spent many 
)y hours in my tree of paradise, thinking fair 
ghts and dreaming bright dreams. 



CHAPTER VI 

I HAD now the key to all language, and I was\ 
eager to learn to use it. Children who hear acquire i 
language without any particular effort ; the words ' 
that fall from others' lips they catch on the wing, - 
as it were, delightedly, while the little deaf child; 
must trap them by a slow and often painful process, i 
But whatever the process, the result is wonderful, i 
Cirradually from naming an object we advance step ! \ 
by step until we have traversed the vast distance i | 
between our first stammered syllable and the sweep ' I 
of thought in a line of Shakespeare. 

At first, when my teacher told me about a new 
thing I asked very few questions. My ideas were 
vague, and my vocabulary was inadequate; but as 
my knowledge of things grew, and I learned more 
and more words, my field of inquiry broadened, 
and I would return again and again to the same 
subject, eager for fxirther information. Sometimes 
a new word revived an image that some earlier 
experience had engraved on my brain. 

I remember the morning that I first asked the 
meaning of the word, "love." This was before I 
knew many words. I had foimd a few early violets 
in the garden and brought them to my teacher. 
She tried to Idss me ; but at that time I did not like 
to have any one kiss me except my mother. Miss 
Sullivan put her arm gently round me and spelled 
into my hand, "I love Helen. "^ 
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lat is love?'' I asked. 
|e drew me closer to her and satd, "It is here," 
:ing to my heart, whose beats I was conscious 

the first time. Her words puzzled me verj 
[i because I did not then iinderstand an^^hing; 
is I touched it. 

>melt the \4olets in her hand and asked, half 
fords, half in signs, a question which meant, 
love the sweetness of flowers?'* 
[o/' said my teacher. 
::ain I thought. The warm sun was shining 

this not love?" I asked, pointing in the 
tion from which the heat came, "Is this not 



seemed to me that there could be nothing more 
tiful than the sun» whose warmth makes all 
s grow. But Miss Sullivan shook her head, 
I was greatly puzzled and disappointed. I 
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was my firat_epnscio-us perception of an abstract 
idea. 

For a long time I was still — I was not thinking of 
the beads in my lap, but trying to find a meaning 
for **]ove*' in the light of this new idea. The sun 
had been under a cloud all day, and there had been 
brief showers; but suddenly the sun broke forth in 
all its southern splendour. 

Again 1 asked my teacher, "Is this not love?" 

"Love is something like the clouds that were in 
the sky before the sun came out/' she replied. 
Then in sinipler words than these, which at that , 
time I couid not 'have understood, she explained: 
"You cannot touch the clouds, you know; but you ' 
feel the rain and know how glad the flowers and the . 
thirsty earth are to have it after a hot day. You j 
cannot touch love either ; but you feel the sweetness I 
that it pours into everything. Without love you ^ 
would not be happy or want to play," ^ 

The beautiful truth burst upon my mind—I felt 
that th^-re were invisible lines stretched between 
|i\ and the spirits o£ others, 

l*rom the beginning of my education Miss Sullivan 
made it a practice to speak to me as she would speak 
to any hearing child ; the only difference was that 
she spelled the sentences into my hand instead of 
spealdng them. If I did not know the words and 
idioms necessary to express my thoughts she sup- 
plied them, even suggesting conversation when 
I was unable to keep up my end of the dialogue* 

This process was continued for several years; for 
the deaf child does not learn in a month, or even 
in two or three years, the numberless idioms and 
expressions used in the simplest daily intercourse. 
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verbatim, what she heard, and by 
I could take part in the conversati( 
long time before I ventured to ta 
and still longer before I could 

^appropriate to say at the right tifr 

The deaf and the blind find it 

acquire the amenities of conversai 

more this difficulty must be angmet 

those who are both deaf and blin 

; distinguish the tone of the voice .< 
ance, go up and 3own^ the gam 
give significance to words ; nor 
the expression of the speaker's fa 
often the very soul of what one si 



CHAPTER VII 

The jtiext-iinportant step in my education was 
learning to read. 

As soon as I could spell a few words my teacher 
gave me slips of cardboard on which were printed 
words in raised letters. I qtiickly learned that each 
printed word stood for an object, an act, or a quaUty, 
I had a frame in which I could arrange the words 
in little sentences ; but before I ever put sentences 
in the frame I used to make them in objects. I 
found the slips of paper which represented, for 
example, "doll," **is," "on,'' "bed'' and placed 
each name on its object ; then I put my doll on the 
bed wdth the words is. on, bed arranged beside the 
doll, thus making a sentence of the words, and at 
the same time carrying out the idea of the sentence 
with the things themselves. 

One day, Miss Sullivan tells me, I pinned the word 
girl on my pinafore and stood in the wardrobe. 
On the shelf I arranged the words, is, in, 
-ivardrobe. Nothing delighted me so much as 
this game. My teacher and I played it for hours 
at a time. Often everything in the room was 
arranged in object sentences. 

From the printed slip it was but a step to the 
printed book. I took my "Reader for Beginners" 
and hunted for the words I knew; when I found 
them my joy was like that of a game of hide- 
and-seek. Thus I began to read. Of the time 
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I began to read connected stories I shall 

later. 
|r a long time I had no regular lessons. Even 
I studied most earnestly it seemed more 
play than work. Everything Miss Stdlivan 
tt rne she illustrated by a beautiful story or a 
Whenever anything delighted or interested 
he talked it over with nie just as if she were a 
girl herself. What many children think of 
dread, as a painful plodding through grammar, 
sums and harder definitions, is to-day one of 
lost precious memories. 

cannot exp lain th e peculiar sympathy Miss 
^an had with my pleasures and desires. Perhaps 
ras "the result of_ long^^ssociatiqn with the 
Added to this she had a wonderfiUfclculty 
iescription. She went quickly over uninterest- 
lletnils, and never nagged me with questions 
if I remembered the day-before-yesterday's 
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downy chickens and wildfiowers, the dogwood 
blossoms, meadow-violets and budding fruit trees. 
I felt the bursting cotton-bolls and fingered their soft 
fiber and fuzzy seeds; I felt the low soughing of the 
wind through the cornstalks, the silky rustling of 
the long leaves, and the indignant snort of my pony^ 
as we caught him in the pasture and put the bit in 
his mouth^ah me ! how well I remember the spicy^ 
clovery smell of his breath ! 

Sometimes I rose at dawn and stole into the 
garden while the heavy dew lay on the grass and 
flowers. Few know what joy it is to feel the roses 
pressing softly into the hand, or the beautiful motion 
of the lilies as they sway in the morning breeze. 
Sometimes I caught an insect in the flower I was 
phjcking. and I felt the faint noise of a pair of wings 
rubbed together in a sudden terror, as the little 
creatiu"e became aware of a pressure from without. 

Another favourite haunt of mine was the orchard, 
here the fruit ripened early in July. The large, 
owTiy peaches would reach themselves into my 
hand, and as the joyous breezes flew about the trees 
the apples tumbled at my feet. Dh, the dehght 
with which I gathered up the fruit in my pinafore, 
pressed my face against the smooth cheeks of the 
apples, still warm from the sun, and skipped back 
to the house ! 

Our favourite walk was to Keller's Landing, an old 
tumble-dowii lumber-wharf on the Tennessee River, 
used during the Civil War to land soldiers. There 
we spent many happy hours and played at learning 
geography. I built dams of pebbles, made islands 
and lakes, and dug riv^er-beds, all for fun, and never 
dreamed that I was learning a lesson. I listened 
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increasing wonder to Miss Sullivan's descrip- 

of the great round world with its burning 

itains, buried cities, moving rivers of ice, and 

other things as strange. She made raised 

in clay, so that I could feel the mountain 

and valleys, and follow with my fingers the 

>us course of rivers. I liked this, too ; but the 

lion of the earth into zones and poles confused 

jteased my mind. The illustrative strings and 

jrange stick representing the poles seemed so 

I that even to this day the mere mention of 
jerate zone suggests a series of twine circles; 

I I believe that if any one should set about it 
|ould convince me that white bears actually 

the North Pole, 
ithmetic seems to have been the only study I 
lot like. From the first I was not interested 
le science of numbers. Miss Stdlivan tried to 

me to count by stringing beads in groups, and 
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the terrible beasts, with uncouth, unpronounceable 
names* which once went tramping through the 
primeval forests, tearing down the branches of 
gigantic trees frjr food, and died in the dismal 
swamps of an unknown age. For a long time these 
strange creatures haunted my dreams, and this 
gloomy period formed a somber background to 
the joyous Now, filled with sunshine and roses 
and echoing with the gentle beat of my pony's 
hoof. 

Another time a beautiful shell was given me» and 
with a child's surprise and delight I learned how a 
tiny mollusk had built the lustrous coil for his dwell- 
ing place, and how on still nights, when there is no 
^Jjreeze stirring the waves, the Nautilus sails on the 
^^lue waters of the Indian Ocean in his "ship of 
pearL" After I had learned a great many interest- 
ing things about the life and habits of the children 
of the sea — how in the midst of dashing waves the 
Httic polyps build the beautiful coral isles of the 
Pacific, and the foraminifera have made the chalk- 
hills of many a land— my teacher read me ''The 
Chambered Nautilus/' and showed me that the 
sheU*building process of the mollusks is symbolical 
of the development of the mind. Just as the wonder- 
working mantle of the Nautilus changes the material 
it absorbs from the water and makes it a part of 
itself, so the bits of knowledge one gathers 
undergo a similar change and become pearls of 
thought, 

Agaiiit it was the growth of a plant that furnished 
the text for a lesson. We bought a lily and set it in 
a sunny window. Very soon the green » pointed buds 
showed signs of opening. The slender, fingerlike 
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leaves on the outside opened slowly, reluctant 
thought, to reveal the loveliness they liid; once 
having made a start, however, the opening process 
went on rapidly, but in order and systematically. 
There was always one bud larger and more beau- 
tiful than the rest, which pushed her outer covering 
back with more pomp, as if the beauty in soft, silky 
robes knew that she w^as the Hly-queen by right 
divine, while her more timid sisters doffed their 
green hoods shyly, until the whole plant was one 
nodding bough of loveliness and fragrance. 

Once there were eleven tadpoles in a glass globe 
set in a ^nndow full of plants. I remember the 
eagerness with which I made discoveries about them. 
It was great fun to plunge my hand into the bowl 
and feel the tadpoles frisk about, and to let them 
slip and slide between my fingers. One day a more 
ambitious fellow leaped beyond the edge of the bowl 
and fell on the floor, where I found him to all 
appearance more dead than alive. The only sign of 
life was a slight wriggling of his tail. But no sooner 
had he returned to his element than he darted to 
the bottom, swimming round and roimd in joyous 
activity. He had made his leap, he had seen the _ 
great world, and was content to stay in his pretty fl 
glass house under the big fuchsia tree until he 
attained the dignity of froghood. Then he "went to 
live in the le-afy pool at the end of the garden, 
where he made the summer nights musical with his 
quaint love-song. 

Thus I learned from life itself. At the beginning 
I was only a little mass of possibilities. It w^as my 
teacher who unfolded and developed them. When 
she came, everything about me breathed of love and 
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/ and was full of meaning. She has never since 
let pass an opportunity to point out the beauty that 
is in everytliing, nor has she ceased trying in thought 
and action and example to make my life aweet and 
useful. 

It was my teacher^s genius, her quick sympathy. 
her loving tact which made the lirst years of my 
education so beautiful. It was because she seized 
the right moment to impart knowledge that made 
it so pleasant and acceptable to me. yShe realized 
that a child's mind is like a shallow brook which 
ripples and dances merrily over the stony course of 
its education and reflects here a flower, there a 
bush^ yonder a fleecy cloud; and she attempted to 
guide my mind on its way. knowing that like a 
brook it should be fed by mountain streams and 
hidden springs, until it broadened out into a deep 
river, capable of reflecting in its placid surface, 
billowy hills* the luminous shadows of trees and 
the blue heavens, as well as the sweet face of a 
little flower, 

iVny teacher can take a child to the classroom, 
but not every teacher can make him learn. He 
will not work joyously unless he feels that liberty is 
his, whether he is busy or at rest ; he must feel the 
flash of victory and the heart -sin king of disappoint- 
ment before he takes with a will the tasks distasteful 
to him and resolves to dance his way bravely through 
a dull routine of textbooks. 

My teacher is so near to me that I scarcely tliink 
of myself apart from licr. How much ofmy_dclight 
in all beautiful things is imiate, and E^^m ucTi is 
due to her influence, I can never tell, j f eel that 
her being is inseparable from c ny own, and tliat 
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Vjotsteps of my life are in hers. All the best 
e belongs to her^ — there is not a t^iilent, or an 
ation or a joy in me that has not been awakened 
er loving touch. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The first Christmas after Miss Sullivan came to 
Tuscumbia was a great event. Every one in the 
family prepared siuprises for me ; but what pleased 
me most, Miss Sullivan and I prepared surprises for 
everybody else. The mystery that surrotmded the 
gifts was my greatest delight and amusement. My 
friends did all they could to excite my curiosity by 
hints and half-spelled sentences which they pre- 
tended to break off in the nick of time. Miss Sullivan 
and I kept up a game of guessing which taught me 
more about the use of language than any set lessons 
could have done. Every evening, seated round a 
glowing wood fire, we played our guessing game, 
which grew more and more exciting as Christmas 
approached. 

On Christmas Eve the Tuscumbia schoolchildren 
had their tree, to which they invited me. In the 
centre of the schoolroom stood a beautiful tree 
ablaze and shimmering in the soft light, its branches 
loaded with strange, wonderful fruit. It was a 
moment of supreme happiness. I danced and 
capered roimd the tree in an ecstasy. When I 
learned that there was a gift for each child, I was 
delighted, and the kind people who had prepared 
the tree permitted me to hand the presents to the 
children. In the pleasure of doing this, I did not 
stop to look at my own gifts ; but when I was ready 
for them, my impatience for the real Christmas to 
begin almost got beyond control. I knew the gifts 
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Eiady had were not those of which friends had 
vn out such tantalizing hints, and my teacher 
the presents T was to have would be even nicer 
these. I was persuaded, however^ to content 
If with the gifts from the tree and leave the 
s until morning. 

at night, after I had hung my stocking, I 
iwake a long time, pretending to be asleep 
keeping alert to see what Santa Claus would 
vhen he came. At last I fdl asleep with a 
MI and a white bear in my arms. Next mom- 
t was I who waked the whole family with 
first "Merry Christmas T' I found surprises, 
ri the stocking only, but on the table ^ on all the 
s, at the door, on the very window-sill ; indeed, 
dd hardly walk without stumbling on a bit of 
tmas wrapped up in tissue paper. But when 
eacher presented me with a canary, my cup of 
iness overflowed. 




CHAPTER IX 

The next important event in my life was my visit 
Boston, in May, 1888. As tf it were yesterday I 
lember the preparations, the departure with my 
teacher and my mother, the journey, and finally the 
arrival in Boston. How different this journey was 
from the one I had made to Baltimore two years 
before ! I was no longer a restless, excitable little 
creature, requiring the attention of everybody on the 
train to keep me amused. I sat quietly beside Miss 
Sullivan, taking in with eager interest all that she 
told me about what she saw out of the car window : 1 
the beautiful Tennessee River, the great cotton- i 
fields, the hills and woods, and the crowds of laugliing 
negroes at the stations, who waved to the people on 
the train and brought delicious candy and popcorn 
balls through the car. On the seat opposite me sat 
my big rag doll, Nancy, in a new gingham dress 
and a beruffled sunbonnet, looking at me out of two 
bead eyes. Sometimes, when I was not absorbed 
in Miss Sullivan's descriptions, I remembered 
Nancy's existence and took her up in my arms, but 
I generally calmed my conscience by making myself 
believe that she was asleep. 

As I shall not have occasion to refer to Nancy 
^ain, I wish to tell here a sad experience she had 
soon after our arrival in Boston, She was covered 
with dirt — the remains of mud pies I had com- 
pelled her to eat, although she had never shown 
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ipecial liking for them. The lauijdress at the 
ins Institution secretly carried her off to give 
bath. This was too much for poor Nancy. 
I next saw her she was a formless heap of 
in, which I should not have recognized at all 
>t for the two bead eyes which looked out at me 
"achfully. 

hen the train at last pulled into the station at 
li^n it was as if a beautiful fairy tale had come 
The "once upon a time" was now; the "far- 
country" was here. 

had scarcely arrived at the Perkins Institution 

e Blind when I began to make friends with the 

blind children. It delighted me inexpressibly 

id that they knew the manual alphabet. What 

talk with other children in my own language 1 

then I had been like a foreigner speaking 

igh an interpreter. In the school where Laura 

tman was taught I was in my own coimtry. It 
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all sense of pain in the pleasure of their com- 
panionship. 

One day spent with the blind children made me 
feel thoroughly at home in my new environment, 
and I looked eagerly from one pleasant experience 
to another as the days flew swiftly by. I could not 
quite conv^ince myself that there was much world 
left, for 1 regarded Boston as the beginning and the 
end of creation. 

While we were in Boston we visited Bunker 
Hill, and there I had my first lesson in 
history. The story of the brave men who had 
fought on the spot where we stood excited me 
greatly. I climbed the monument, counting 
the steps, and wondering as I went higher and 
yet higher if the soldiers had climbed this great 
stairway and shot at the enemy on the grotmd 
below. 

The next day we went to Pljrmouth by water. 
This was my first trip on the ocean and my first 
voyage in a steamboat. How full of life and 
motion it was ! But the rumble of the machinery 
made me tliink it was thundering, and I began to 
cry, because I feared if it rained we should not be 
able to have our picnic out of doors. I was more 
interested, I thmk, in the great rock on which the 
Pilgrims landed than in anything else in Plymouth. 
I could touch it, and perhaps that made the coming 
of the Pilgrims and their toils and great deeds seem 
more real to me. 1 have often held in my hand a 
little model of the Plymouth Rock which a kind 
gentleman gave me at Pilgrim Hall, and I have 
fingered its curves, the split in the centre and the 
embossed figures '*i62o/' and turned over in my 
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all that I knew about the wonderful story 
|e Pilgrims. 

)W ray childish imagination glowed with the 

idour of their enterprise ! I idealized them as 

travest and most generous men that ever sought 

Ime in a strange land, I thought they desired 

reedom of their fellow men as well as their own. 

s keenly surprised and disappointed years later 

am of their acts of persecution that make us 

|e with shame, even while we glory in the courage 

;nergy that gave us our "Country Beautiful." 

riong the many friends I made in Boston were 

|Wiliiam C. Endicott and his daughter. Their 

riess to me was the seed from which many 

iant memories have since grown. One day we 

;d their beautiful home at Beverly Farms, 

letnbcr with delight how I went through their 

Igarden, how their dogs, big Leo and little 

-haired Fritz with long ears, came to meet me, 



CHAPTER X 



Just before the Perkins Institution closed for the 
summer, it was arranged that my teacher and I 
should spend our vacation at Brewster, on Cape 
Cod, with our dear friend, Mrs. Hopkins. I was 
delighted, for my mind was full of the prospective 
joys and of the wonderful stories I had heard about 
the sea. 

My most \nvid recollection of that summer is the 
ocean. I had always lived far inland and had never 
had so much as a whiiT of salt air ; but I had read in a 
big book called **Our World" a description of the 
ocean which filled me with wonder and an intense 
longing to touch the mighty sea and feel it roar. 
So my little heart leaped high with eager excitement 
when I knew that my wish was at last to be reahzed. 

No sooner had I been helped into my bathing-suit 
than I sprang out upon the warm sand and without 
thought of fear plunged into the cool water. 1 felt 
the great billows rock and sink. The buoyant 
motion of the water filled me with an exquisite, 
quivering joy. Suddenly my ecstasy gave place to 
terror; for my foot struck against a rock and the 
next instant there was a rush of water over my head, 
I thrust out my hands to grasp some support , I 
clutched at the water and at the seaweed which 
the waves tossed in my face. But all my frantic 
efforts were in vain. The waves seemed to be 
playing a game with me, and tossed me from one to 
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her in their mid frolic. It was fearful 1 The 
firm earth had slipped from my feet, and 
hing seemed shut out from this strange^ 
veloping element ^life, air, warmth and love. 

tst, however, the sea, as if weary of its new toy, 
r me back on the shore, and in another instant I 
lasped in my teacher's arms. Oh, the comfort 
e long, tender embrace ! As soon as I had 
ered from my panic sufficiently to say anything, 
anded : '*Who put salt in the water?" 

ter I had recovered from my first experience 
e water, I thought it great fun to sit on a big 
in my bathing-suit and feel wave after wave 
against the rock, sending up a shower of spray 

|h quite covered me. I feit the pebbles rattling 
c waves threw their ponderous weight against 
here; the whole be^ich seemed racked by their 
c onset, and the air throbbed ^^nth their pulsa- 
The breakers would swoop back to gather 
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hands and carried him home. This feat pleased me 
highly, as his body was very heavy, and it took all 
my strength to drag him half a mile. I would not 
leave Miss Sullivan in peace until she had put the 
crab in a trough near the well where I was confident 
he would be secure. But next morning I went to 
the trough, and lo, he had disappeared ! Nobody 
knew where he had gone, or how he had escaped. 
My disappointment was bitter at the time ; but little 
by little I came to realize that it was not kind or 
wise to force this poor dumb creature out of his 
element, and after awhile I felt happy in the thotight 
that perhaps he had returned to the sea. 
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CHAPTER XI 

the autumn I returned to my Southern home 
a heart full of joyous memories. As I recall 
visit North I am filled with wonder at the 
less and variety of the experiences that cluster 
t it. It seems to have been the beginning of 
)fthing. The treasures of a new, beautiful world 
laid at my feet, and I took in pleasure and infor- 
on at every turn. I Hved myself into all things. 
s never still a moment ; my life was as full of 
on as those little insects that crowd a whole 
ence into one brief day. I met many people 
talked with me by spelling into my hand, and 
ght in joyous sympathy leaped up to meet 
ght, and behold, a miracle had been wrought I 
barren places between my mind and the minds 
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greens with trunks like mossy pillars, from the 
branches of which hung garlands of ivy and mistletoe, 
and pereimmon trees, the odour of which pervaded 
every nook and comer of the wood— ^an illusive, 
fragrant something that made the heart glad. In 
places the wild muscadine and scuppemong vines 
stretched from tree to treej making arbours which 
were always full of butterflies and buzzing insects. 
It was delightful to lose ourselves in the green 
hollows of tliat tangled wood in the late afternoon, 
and to smell the cool, delicious odours that came 
up from the earth at the close of day. 

Our cottage was a sort of rough camp, beautifully 
situated on the top of the mountain among oaks 
and pines. The small rooms were arranged on 
each side of a long open hall. Round the house 
was a wide piazza, where the mountain winds blew, 
sweet with all wood-scents. We lived on the piazza 
most of the time — ^there we worked, ate and played. 
At the back door there was a great butternut tree^ 
round which the steps had been built, and in front 
the trees stood so close that I could touch them and 
feel the wind sliake their branches, or the leaves twirl 
do^^^lwa^d in the autunm blast. 

Many visitors came to Fern Quarry, In the 
evening, by the campfire, the men played cards and 
whiled away the hours in talk and sport. They told 
stories of their wonderful feats with fowl, fish and 
quadru7>ed — how many wild ducks and turkeys they 
had shot, what " savage trout" they had caught, and 
how they had bagged the craftiest foxes, outwitted 
the rnost clever 'possums and overtaken the fleetest 
deer, until I thought that surely the lion, the tiger, 
the bear and the rest of the wild tribe would not be 
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:o stand before these wily hunters, " To-morrow 
le chase!" was their good-night shout as the 

of merry friends broke up for the night. The 
slept in the hall outside our door, and I could 
-he deep breathing of the dogs and the hunters 
|ey lay on their improvised beds. 

dawn I was awakened by the smell of coffee, 
lattling of guns, and the hea\y footsteps of the 
|as they strode about, promising themselves the 
.est luck of the season, I could also feci the 
|ping of the horses, which they had ridden out 

town and hitched under the trees^ where they 
all night, neighing loudly, impatient to be 

At last the men mounted » and, as they say in 
|:)Id songs, away went the steeds with bridles 

tg and whips cracking and hounds racing 
[1, and away went the champion hunters '* with 

and whoop and wild halloo ! '* 

ter in the morning we made preparations for a 

^cue. A fire was kindled at the bottom of a 
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game, however well the guns might be aimed, at the 
snap of the trigger there was not a deer in sight. 
They had been as fortimatc as the little boy who 
said he came very near seeing a rabbit — be saw his 
tracks. The party soon forgot its disappointment, 
however, and we sat doi^Ti, not to v^nisonf but to a 
tamer feast of veal and roast pig. 

One summer I had my pony at Fern Quarry, I 
called him Black Beauty, as I had just read the book, 
ajad he resembled his namesake in every way, from 
his glossy black coat to the white star on his fore- 
head. I spent many of ray happiest hours on his 
back. Occasionally, when it was quite safe, my 
teacher would let go the leading-rein, and the pony 
sauntered on or stopped at his sweet will to eat grass 
or nibble the leaves of the trees that grew beside the 
narrow trail. 

On mornings when I did not care for the ride, my 
teach^ and I would start after breakfast for a ramble 
in the woods, and allow oioiselves to get lost amid 
the trees and vines, with no road to follow except 
the paths made by cows and horses. Frequently 
we came upon impassable thickets which forced us 
to take a roundabout way. Wc always returned to 
the cottage with armfuls of laurel, goldenrod» ferns 
and gorgeous swamp-flowers such as grow only in 
the South. 

Sometimes I would go with Mildred and my little 
cousins to gather persimmons, I did not eat them ; 
but I loved their fragrance and enjoyed htmting 
for them in the leaves and grass. We also went 
nutting, and I helped them open the chestnut burrs 
and break the shells of hickory-nuts and walnuts 
—the big, sweet walnuts ! 
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the foot of the mountain there was a railroad, 
the children watched the trains whiz by. 
^times a terrific whistle brought us to the steps, 
Mildred told me in great excitement that a cow 
horse had strayed on the track. About a mile 
nt there was a trestle spanning a deep gorge. 
is very difficult to walk over, the ties were wide 
-. and so narrow that one felt as if one were 
ing on knives, I had never crossed it until 
lay Mildred, Miss Sullivan and I were lost in 
^'OCkIs, and wandered for hours without finding 
:h, 

ddenly Mildred pointed with her little hand and 
imed, '* There's the trestle!" We would have 
1 any way rather than this ; but it was late and 
ing dark^ and the trestle was a short cut home. 
I to feel for the rails with my toe ; but I was not 
:1, and got on very well, until all at once there 
: a faint "puiT, puff" from the distance. 
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CHAPTER XII 



After, my first visit to Boston, I spent almost 
every winter in the North. Once I went on a visit 
to a New England village with its frozen lakes and 
vast snow fields. It was then that I had oppor- 
tunities such as had never been mine to enter into 
the treasures of the snow. 

I recall my surprise on discovering that a mys- 
ous hand had stripped the trees and bushes, 

ving only here and there a wrinkled leaf. The 
birds had flown, and their empty nests in the bare 
trees were filled with snow. Winter was on hill 
and field. The earth seemed benumbed by his icy 
touchy and the very spirits of the trees had with- 
drawn to their roots, and there, curled up in the 
dark, lay fast asleep. All life seemed to liave ebbed 
away, and even when the sun shone the day was 

Shrunk and ciald, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up dccrcpiily 
For a. last dim look at earth and sea* 

The withered grass and the bushes were transformed 
into a forest of icicles. 

Then came a day when the chill air portended 
a snowstorm. We rushed out-of-doors to feel the 
first few tiny flakes descending. Hour by hour 
the flakes droppe*! silently, softly from their airy 
height to the earth, and the country became more 
and more level, A snowy night closed upon the 
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world, and in the morning one could scarcely recog- 
nize a featm-e of the landscape. All the roads were 
hidden, not a single lamlmark was visible, only a 
waste of snow with trees rising out of it, fl 

In the evening a wind from the northeast sprang" 
up, and the flakes rushed hither and thither in 
furious melee. Around the great fire we sat and 
told merry tales, and frolicked, and quite forgot that 
we were in the midst of a desolate sohtude, shut in 
from all communication with the outside world. 
But during the night the fury of the wind increased 
to such a degree that it thrilled us with a vague 
terror. The rafters creaked and strained, and the 
branches of the trees surrounding the house rattled 
and beat against the windows, as the winds rioted up 
and down the country. 

On the third day after the beginning of the storm 
the snow ceased. The sun broke through the clouds 
and shone upon a vast, undulating white plain. 
High mounds, pyramids heaped in fantastic shapes, 
and impenetrable drifts lay scatttered in every 
direction. M 

Narrow paths were shoveled through the drifts. " 
I put on my cloak and hood and went out. The 
air stung my cheeks like fire. Half walking in the 
paths, half working our way through the lesser 
drifts, we succeeded in reaching a pine grove just 
outside a broad pasture. The trees stood motion- 
less and white like figures in a marble frieze. There 
was no odour of pi:ie-needles. The rays of the sun 
fell upon the trees, so that the twigs sparkled like 
diamonds and dropped in showers when we touched 
them. So dazzling was the light, it penetrated even 
the darkness that veils my eyes. 
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As the days wore on, the drifts gradually shrunk, 
but before they were wholly gone another storm 
came, so that I scarcely felt the earth under my 
feet once all winter. At intervals the trees lost their 
icy covering, and the bulrushes and underbrush 
were bare; but the lake lay frozen and hard beneath 
the sun. 

Our favourite amusement during that winter was 
tobogganing. In places the shore of the lake rises 
abruptly from the water's edge. Down these steep 
slopes we tised to coast. We wotdd get on our 
toboggan, a boy wotdd give us a shove, and o£E we 
went I Plunging through drifts, leaping hollows, 
swooping down upon the lake, we would shoot across 
its gleaming surface to the opposite bank. What 
joy ! What exhilarating madness ! For one wild, 
glad moment we snapped the chain that binds us to 
earth, and joining hands with the winds we felt 
otirselves divine 1 





CHAPTER XIII 

was in the spring of iSgo that I learned to 
k,* The Lmpulse to utter audible sounds h?irl 
ys been strong within me. I used to make 
?s, keeping one hand on my throat while the 
r hand felt the movements of my lips. 1 was 
;ed with anything that made a noise and liked 
el tlie cat purr and the dog bark. I also liked 
;ep my hand on a singer's throat, or on a piano 
1 it was being played. Before 1 lost my sight 
hearing, I was fast learning to talk, but after 
ihicss it was found that I had ceased to speak 
use I could not hear, I used to sit in my 
ier*s lap all day long and keep my hands on her 
because it amused me to feel the motions of her 
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me used a niethod of communication different from 
mine ; and even before I knew that a deaf child could 
be taught to speak, I was conscious of dissatisfac- 
tion with the means of communication I already 
possessed. One who is entirely dependent upon the 
manual alphabet has always a sense of restraint, of 
narrowness. This feeling began to agitate me with 
a vexing, forward -reaching sense of a lack that 
should be filled. My thoughts would often rise and 
beat up like birds against the wind ; and I persisted 
in using my hps and voice. Friends tried to dis- 
courage this tendency, fearing lest it would lead 
to disappointment. But I persisted, and an acci- 
dent soon occurred which resulted in the breaking | 
down of this great barrier — I heard the story of i 
Ragnhild Kaata. -^ir^^ 

In 1890 Mrs, Lamson, who had been one of^ 
Laura Bridgman's teachers, And who had just 
returned from a visit to Norway and Sweden, came 
to see me. and told me of Ragnhild Kaata, a deaf 
and blind girl in Norway who had actually been 
tat^ht to speak. Mrs, L/amson had scarcely 
finished telling me atout this girKs success before 
I was on fire with eagerness. I resolved that I, too» 
would learn to speak. I would not rest satisfied 
xintil my teacher took me, for advice and assistance, 
to Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann 
SchooL This lovely, sweet-natured lady offered to 
teach me herself^ and we began the twenty-sixth of 
March, 1890. 

Miss Fuller's method was this: she passed my 
hand lightly over her face^ and let me feci the posi- 
tion of her tongue and lips when she made a sound, 
I was eager to imitate every motion and in an hour 
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learned six elements of speech: M, P, A, S,-T, I. 

Fuller gave me eleven lessons in all. I shall 
r forget the surprise and delight I felt when I 
■ed my first connected sentence, "It is warm," 
s, they were broken and stammering syllables; 
;hey were human speech. My soul, conscious of 

strength, came out of bondage, and was 
ling through those broken symbols of speech 
t knowledge and all faith, 

> deaf child who has earnestly tried to speak 
ivords which he has never heard— to come out 
le prison of silence, where no tone of love, on 

rtf bird, no strain of music ever pierces the 
less— can forget the thrill of sui prise, the joy of 
>very which came over him when he uttered 
irst word. Only such a one can appreciate the 
mess with which I talked to my toys, to stones, 
., birds and dumb animals, or the delight I felt 
1 at my call Mildred ran to me or my dogs 
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day t>efore I could be understood even by my most 
intimate friends; in the seconr] place, I needed Miss 
Sullivan's assistance constantly in my efforts to 
articulate each sound clearly and to combine all 
sounds in a thousand ways. Even now she calls 
my attention every day to mispronounced words. 

All teachers of the deaf know what this means, and 
only they can at all appreciate the peculiar diffi- 
culties with which I had to contend. In reading I 
my teacher*s lips I was wholly dependent on my 
fingers: I had to use the sense of touch in catching 
the vibrations of the throat, the movements of the 
mouth and the expression of the face; and often 
this sense was at fault. In such cases I was forced] 
to repeat the words or sentences, sometimes for 
hours, until I felt the proper ring in my own 
voice. My work was practice, practice, practice. 
Discouragement and weariness cast me down fre-, 
quently; but the next moment the thought tlmt I> 
should soon be at home and show my loved ones | 
what I had accomplished, sprirred me on, and 1 1 
eagerly looked forward to their pleasure in my 
achievement. 

'*My little sister will understand me now," was a 
thought stronger than all obstacles, I used to | 
repeat ecstatically, ''I am not dumb now/* I could 
not be desfxandent while I anticipated the delight of 
talking to my mother and reading her responses from 
her lips. It astonished me to find how much easier 
it is to talk than to spell i^nth the fingers, and I dis- 
carded the manual alphabet as a mediima of com- 
munication on my part ; but Miss Sullivan and a few 
friends still use it in speaking to me, for it is more, 
convenient and more rapid than lip-reading. 
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|st here, perhaps, I had better explain our use 
te manual alphabet, which seems to puzzle 
who do not know us. One who reads or talks 
lu spells with his hand, using the single-hand 
l1 alphabet generally employed by the deaf. 
Lce my hand on the hand of the speaker so 
as not to impede its movements. The 
,ion of the hand is as easy to feel as it is to see, 
not feel each letter any more than you see each 
|r separately when you read. Constant practice 
;s the fingers very flexible, and some of my 
spell rapidly — about as fast as an expert- 
is on a typewriter. The mere spelling" is, of 
^e, no more a conscious act tiian it is in writing. 
|hcn I had made speech my own, I could not wait 
home. At last the happiest of happy moments 
^ed. I had made my homeward journey^ talking 
ttly to Miss Sullivan, not for the sake of talk- 
lut determined to improve to the last minute. 



CHAPTER XrV 



The winter of 1892 was darkened by the one cloud 
in my chi]dhood*s bright sky. Joy deserted my 
heart, and for a long, long time I lived in doubt, 
anxiety and fear. Books lost their charm for me, 
and even now the thought of those dreadftd days 
chills my heart. A httle stor>' called *'The Frost 
King," which I wrote and sent to Mr. Anagnos, of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, was at the 
TX)ot of the trouble. In order to make the matter 
clear, I must set forth the facts connected with thts 
episode, which justice to my teacher and to myself 
compels me to relate.* 

1 wrote the story when I was at home, the autumn 
after I had learned to speak. We had stayed up at 
Fern Quarry later than usual. Wliile we were there. 
Miss Sullivan had described to me the beauties of the 
late folit^e, and it seems that her descriptions revived 
the memory of a story, which must have been read to 
me, and which I must have unconsciously retained. 
I thought then that I was "making up a story/' as 
children say, and I_ eagerly sat down to write it 
before the ideas should slip from me. My thoughts 
flowed easily ; I felt a sense of joy in the composition. 
Words and images came tripping to my finger ends, 
and as I thought out sentence after sentence, I 
wrote them on ray braille slate. Now, if words 
and images come to me without effort, it is a pretty 

*Por the documents in this matter see page 396, 
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sign that they are not the offspring of my own 
, but stray waifs that I regretfully dismiss, 
lat time I eagerly absorbed everything I read 
nut a thought of authorship, and even now I 
ot be quite sure of the boundary line between 
deas and those I find in books. I suppose that 
cjiuse so many of my impressions come to me 
igh the mcdiuni of others' eyes and ears. 
hen the story was finished, I read it to my 
ler, and I recall now vividly the pleasure I felt 
e more beautiful passages, and my annoyance 
iing interrupted to have the pronounciation of 
)rd corrected. At dinner it was read to the 
nbled family, who were surprised that I could 
; so well. Some one asked me if I had read it 
book. , 
iis question surprised me very much ; for I had 
the faintest recollection of haviag had it read 
e. I spoke up and said, " Oh, no, it is my story. 
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Margaret T. Canby, had appeared before I was bom 
in a book called " Birdie and His Friends." The two 
stories were so much alike in thought and language 
that it was evident Miss Canby's story had been 
read to me, and that mine was — a plagiarism. It 
was di^cult to make me understand this ; but when 
1 did imderstand I was astonished and grieved. No 
child ever drank deeper of the cup of bitterness 
than I did. I had disgraced myself; I had brought 
suspicion upon those I loved best. And yet how 
could it possibly have happened? I racked my 
brain until I was weary to recall anything about the 
frost that I had read before I wrote *'Tlie Frost 
King"; but I could remember nothing, except the 
common T>eference to Jack Frost, and a poem for 
children, "The Freaks of the Frost/' and I knew I 
had not used that in my composition. 

At first Mr. Anagnos, though deeply troubled, 
seemed to believe me. He was unusually tender 
and kind to me, and for a brief space the shadow 
lifted. To please him I tried not to be unhappy* 
and to make myself as pretty as possible for the 
celebration of Washington's birthday, which took 
place very soon after I received the sad news, 

I was to be Ceres in a kind of masque given 
by the blind girls. How well I remember the grace- 
ful draperies that enfolded me. the bright autumn 
leaves that wreathed my head, and the fruit and 
grain at my feet and in my hands, and beneath all 
the gaiety of the masque the oppressive sense of 
coming ill that made my heart heavy. 

The night before the celebration, one of the 
t each ers of the Institution had asked me a ques- 
tion connected with "The Frost King," and I was 
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telling her that Miss Stillivan had talked to me 
about Jack Frost and Iiis wonderful works. Some- 
thing I said made her think she detected in my ^ 
words a confession that I did remember Miss f 
Canby's story of " The Frost Fairi^," and she laid 
her conclusions before Mr. Anagnos, although I had 
told her most emphatically that she was mistaken. 

Mr, Anagnos, who loved rae tenderly, thinking that 
he had been deceived, titmed a deaf ear to the plead- 
ings of love and innocence. He believed^ or at 
least suspected, that Jliss Sullivan and I had delib- 
erately stolen the bright thoughts of another and^ 
imposed them on him to win his admiration. I was^ 
brought before a court of investigation composed 
of the teachers and officers of the Institution, and 
Miss Sullivan was asked to leave me. Then I was 
questioned and cross-questioned with what seemed 
to me a determination on the part of my judges to 
force me to acknowledge that I remembered having 
had '* The Frost Fairies " read to me. I felt in every 
question the doubt and suspicion that was in their 
minds, and I felt, too, that a loved friend was looking 
at me reproachfully, although I could not have put 
all this into words. The blood pressed about my 
thumping heart, and I could scarcely speak, except 
in monosyllables. Even the consciousness that it 
was only a dreadful mistake di d not lessen my suffer- 
ing, and when at last I was allowed to leave the 
room, I was dazed and did not notice my teacher's 
caresses^ or the tender words of my friends, who said 
I was a brave little girl and they were proud of me. 

As I lay in my bed that night, I wept as I hope 
few children have wept. I felt so cold, I imagined 
I should die before moining, and the thought com- 
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forted me. I think if this sorrow had come to me 
when I was older, it would have broken my spirit 
beyond repairing. But the angel of forget fulness 
has gathered up and carried away much of 
the misery and all the bitterness of those sad 
days. 

Miss Sullivan had never heard of *'The Frost 
Fairies" or of the book in which it was published. 
With the a^istance of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, she investigated the matter carefully, and at 
last it came out that Mrs. Sophia C. Hopkins had a 
copy of Miss Canby's *' Birdie and His Friends" in 
iSdS, the year that we spent the summer with her 
at Brewster. Mrs. Hopkins' was imable to find her 
copy; but she has told me that at that time, wliile 
Miss Sulhvan was away on a vacation, she tried to 
amuse me by reading from various books, and 
although she could not remember reading ' ' The 
Frost Fairies" any more than I, yet she felt sure 
that "Birdie and His Friends*' was one of them. 
She explained the disappearance of the book by the 
fact that she had a short time before sold her house 
and disposed of many juvenile books, such as old 
school-books and fairy tales, and that *' Birdie and 
His Fnends*' was probably among them. 

The stories had little or no meaning for me then ; \ " 
but the mere spelling of the strange words was suffi- I 
cient to amuse a little child who could do almost 
nothing to amuse herself; and although I do not 
recall a single circumstance connected with the read- 
ing of the stories, yet I cannot help thinking that I 
made a great effort to remember the words, with the 
intention of having my teacher explain them when 
she returned. Doe thing is certain, the language 
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I \ was ineffaceably stamped upon my brain, though 
a long time no one knew it, least of all myself. 

When Miss Sullivan came back, I did not speak 

to her about "The Frost Fairies," probably because 
she began at once to read ''Little Lord Fauntleroy," 
which filled my mind to the exclusion of everything 
else. But the fact remains that Miss Canby's story ■ 
was read to me once, and that long after I had 
forgotten it, it came back to me so naturally that I 
never suspected that it was the child of another I 
mind. 

In my trouble I received many messages of love 
and sympathy. All the friends I loved best, except M 
one, have remained my own to the present time. 
Miss Canby herself wrote kindly, "Some day you 
will write a great story out of your own head, that 
will be a comfort and help to many." But this kind 
prophecy has never been fulfilled. I have never 
played with words again for the mere pleasure of a 
the game. Indeed, I have ever since been tortured 
by the fear that what I write is not my own. For a 
long time, when I wrote a letter, even to my mother, 
I was seized with a sudden feeling of terror, and I 
would spell the sentences over and over, to make 
sure that I had not read them in a book. Had it 
not been for the persistent encouragement of Miss 
Sullivan* I think I should have given up trying to 
write altogether, 

I have read *'The Frost Fairies*' since, also the 
letters I wrote in which I used other ideas of Miss 
Canby's I find in one of them, a letter to Mr. 
Anagnos, dated September 29, 189 1, words and senti- 
ments exactly like those of the book. At the time 
I was writing "The Frost King/' and this letter, 
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like many others, contains phrases -which show that 
my mind was saturated with the story. I represent 
my teacher as saying to me of the golden autumn 
leaves, *' Yes, they are beautiful enough to comfort 
us for the flight of summer** — an idea direct from 
Miss Canby's story. 

This habit of assimilating what pleased me and 
giving it out again as my own appears in much of 
my early correspondence and my first attempts at 
writing. In a composition which I wrote about 
the old cities of Greece and Italy, I borrowed my 
glowing descriptions, with variations, from sources 
1 have forgotten, I knew Mr. Anagnos*s great love 
of antiquity and his enthusiastic appreciation of aU 
beautiful sentiments about Italy and Greece. I 
therefore gathered from all the books I read every 
bit of poetry or of history that I thought would give 
him pleasure. Mr. Anagnos, in speaking of my 
oamposition on the cities, has said, '* These ideas are 
poetic in their essence." But I do not understand 
how he ever thought a blind and deaf child of eleven 
could have invented them. Yet I cannot think that 
because I did not originate the ideas, my little com- 
position is therefore quite devoid of interest* It 
shows me that I could express my appreciation of 
beautiful and poetic ideas in clear and animated, 
language. 

Those early compositions were mental gymnastics. 
I was learning, as all young and inexperienced 
pereons learn, by assimilation and imitation, to put 
ideas into words. Everything I found in books that 
pleased me I retained in my memory, consciously 
or unconsciously, and adapted it. The young 
writer, as Stevenson has said, instinctively tries to 
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copy whatever seems most admirable, and he shifts 
his adrniration with astonishing versatility. It is 
pnly after years of this sort of practice that even 
great men have learned to marshal the legion of 
twords which come thronging through every byway 
'of the mind. 

I am afraid I have not yet completed this process. 
It~Ts' certain that I cannot always distinguish my 
own thoughts from those I read, because what I read 
become the very substance and texture of my mind. 
Consequently, in nearly all that I write, I produce 
something which very much resembles the_ crazy 
patchwork I used to make when I first learned to 
sew. This patchwork was made of all sorts of odds 
and ends — pretty bits of silk and velvet; but the 
coarse pieces that were not pleasant to touch always 
predominated. Like%4se my compositions are made 
up of crude notions of my own, inlaid with the 
brighter thoughts and riper opinions of the authors 
I have read. It seems to me that the great difficulty 
of writing is to make the language of the educated 
mind express our confused ideas, half feeUngs, half 
thoughts, when we are little more than bundles of 
instinctive tendencies. Trying to 'WTite is very 
much like trying to put a Chinese puzzle together. 
We have a pattern in mind which we wish to work 
out in words ; but the words will not fit the spaces, 
or, if they do, they will not match the design. But 
we keep on trying because we know that others 
have succeeded, and we are not willing to acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

''There is no way to become original, except to 
be bom so/' says Stevenson, and although I may 
not be original, I hope sometime to outgrow my 
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artificial, periwigged compositions. Then, perhaps, 
my own thoughts and experiences will come to 
the surface. Meanwhile I trust and hope and 
persevere, and try not to let the bitter memory 
of ''The Frost King*' trammel my efforts. 

So this sad experience may have done me good 
and set mc thinking on some of the problems of 
composition. My only regret is that it resulted in 
the loss of one of my dearest friends, Mr, Anagnos, 

Since the publication of *The Story of My Life" 
in the Ladies' Honte Jountal, Mr. Anagnos has made 
a statement, in a letter to Mr. Macy, that at the 
time of the "Frost King" matter, he believed I 
was innocent. He says» the court of investigation 
before which I was brought consisted of eight people: 
four blind, four seeing persons. Four o£ them, 
he says, thought I knew that Miss Canby's story 
had been read to me, and the others did not hold 
this \'iew. Mr. Anagnos states that he cast his vote 
with those who were favourable to me. 

But, however the case may have been, with 
whichever side he may have cast his vote, when I 
went into the room where Mr. Anagnos had so often 
held me on his knee and, forgetting his many cares, 
had shared in my froUcs, and found there persons 
who seemed to doubt me, I felt that there was some- 
thing hostile and menacing in the very atmosphere^ 
and subsequent events have borne out this impres- 
sion. For two years he seems to have held the belief 
that Miss Sullivan and I were innocent. Then he 
evidently retracted his favourable judgment, why 
I do not know. Nor did I know the details of the 
investigation. I never knew even the names of the 
members of the ''court" who did not speak to me. 
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too excited to notice anything, too frightened 
;k questions. Indeed, I could scarcely think 
I was saying, or what was being said to me, 

Ihave given this account of the "Frost King" 
because it was important in my life and edu- 

fn ; and» in order that there might be no mis- 

'rstanding, I have set forth all the facts as 
appear to me, without a thought of defending 

M or of laying blame on any one* 



CILM>TER XV 

Thb summer and winter following the "Frost 
King" incident I spent with my family in ALibama, 
I recall with delight tlmt home-going. Everything 
had budded and blossomed. 1 was happy, *'The 
Frost King" was forgotten. 

When the ground was streT^ii with the crimson 
and golden leaves of autimm, and the musk-scented 
grapes that covered the arbour at the end of the 
garden were turning golden brown in the sunsliine, 
I began to write a sketch of my life — a year after I 
had written "The Frost Kmg/' 

I was still excessively scrupulbus about everything 
I wrote. TTie thought that what I wrote might 
not be absolutely my own tormented me. No 
one knew of these fears except my teacher. A 
strange sensitiveness prevented me from referring 
to the " Frost King" ; and often when an idea flashed , 
oiit in the course of conversation I would spell softly 
to her, *' I am not sure it is mine/' At other times, 
in the midst of a pamgraph I was writing, I said to 
myself, ** Suppose it should be foimd that all this 
was written by some one long ago ! " An impish fear 
chitched my hand, so that I could not write any more 
that day. And even now I sometimes feel the same 
uneasiness and disquietude. Miss Sullivan consoled 
and helped me in every way she could think of; but 
the terrible experience I had passed through left a 
lasting impression on my mind, the significance of 
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h I am only just beginning to imderstand. It 
with the hope of restoring my self-confidence 

slie persuaded me to write for the Yonth's 
panion a brief account of my life, J^ was then 
\:e years old. As I look back on my struggle 
rite that little story, it seems to me that I must 

had a prophetic vision of the good that would 
} of the tindertaking, or I should surely have 
L 

\vrote timidly, fearfully, but resolutely, urged 
y my teacher, who knew that if I persevered^ I 
Id find my mental foothold again and get a grip 
ny faculties. Up to the time of the "Frost 
^" episode, I had lived the unconscious life 

little child; now my thoughts were turned 
rd, and I beheld things invisible. Gradually 
lerged from the penumbra of that experience 

a mind made clearer by trial and with a 
r knowledge of life. 
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waves rolling up the beach or hear their roar. I 
What do they mean to you?" In the most evident [ 
sense they mean everything. I cannot fathom ori 
define their meaning any more than I can fathom! 
or define love or religion or goodness. 

Dxiring the summer of 1893, Miss Sullivan and I 
visited the World's Fair with Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, I recall with unmixed delight those 
days when a thousand childish fancies became 
beautiful realities. Every day in imagination I 
made a trip round the world, and I saw many 
wonders from the uttermost parts of the earth — 
marvels of invention, treasures of industry and skill 
and all the activities of human life actually passed 
under my finger tips, 

I liked to visit the Midway Plaisance, It seemed 
like the "Arabian Nights," it was crammed so full 
of novelty and interest. Here was the India of my 
books in the curious bazaar with its Shivas and 
elephant-gods; there was the land of the Pyramids 
concentrated in a model Cairo with its mosques 
and its long processions of camels ; yonder were the 
lagoons of Venice, where we sailed every evening 
when the city and the fountains were illuminated. 
I also went on board a Viking ship which lay a short 
distance from the little craft. I had been on a 
mau-of-war before, in Boston, and it interested me 
to see, on this Viking ship^ how the seaman was once 
all in all — how he sailed and took storm and calm 
alike with undaunted hearty and gave chase to 
whosoever reechoed his cry, "We are of the sea!" 
and fought with brains and sinews, self-reliant, 
self-sufficient, instead of being thrust into the back- 
ground by unintelligent machinery^ as Jack is 
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to day. So it always is — **man only is interesti 

to man/' 

At a little distance from this ship there was 
model of the Santa Maria, which I also examined. 
The captain showed me Columbus's cabin and th( 
desk with an hour-glass on it. This small instru- 
ment impressed me most because it made me thin] 
how weary the heroic na\igator must have felt 
he saw the sand dropping grain by grain whil 
desperate men were plotting against his life, 

Mr. Higinbothara, President of the World's 
Fair, kindly gave roe permission to touch th( 
exhibits, and with an eagerness as insatiable 
that with which Pizarro seized the treasures 
Peru, I took in the glories of the Fair with mi 
•fingers. It was a sort of tangible kaleidoscope, 
this white city of the West. Everything fascinate 
me, especially the French bronzes. They were so 
lifelike, I thought they were angel visions which th^fl 
artist had caught and bound in earthly forms. 

At the Cape of Good Hope exhibit, I learned much 
about the processes of mining diamonds, Wheneve^H 
it was possible, I touched the machinery while i^^ 
was in motion, so as to get a clearer idea how the 
stones were weighed, cut and pohshed, I search* 
in the wasliings for a diamond and found it mysel 
—the only true diamond, they said, that was eve 
found in the United States. 

Dr. Bell went everywhere with us and in 
own delightful way described to me the objects 
greatest interest. In the electrical building we 
examined the telephones, autophoneS; phonographs 
and other inventions, and he made me understand 
how it is possible to send a message on wires that 
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mock space and outrun time, and, like Prometheus, 
to draw fire from the sky. We also visited, the 
anthropological department, and I was much inter- 
ested in the relics of ancient Mexico, in the rude stone 
implements that are so often the only record of an 
age — ^the simple monuments of nattire's unlettered 
children (so I thought as I fingered them) that seem; 
bound to last while the memorials of kings and 
sages crumble in dust away — and in the Egyptian 
mununies, which I shrank from touching. From 
these relics I learned more about the progress of 
man than I have heard or read since. 

All these experiences added a great many new 
terms to my vocabulary," and in the three weeks I 
spent at the Fair I took a long leap from the little 
child's interest in fairy tales and toys to the appre- 
ciation of the real and the earnest in the workaday 
world. 




CHAPTER XVI 



:fore October, iSgjr I had studied various sub- 
by myself in a more or less desultory manner. 
id the histories of Greece, Rome and the United 
1 had a French grammar in raised print, 
iia I already knew some French, I often amused 
:lf by composing in my head short exercises, 
the new words as I came across them, and 
'ing rules and other technicalities as much as 
ible. I even tried, without aid, to master the 
Ich pronunciation, as I found all the letters and 
Ids described in the book. Of course this was 
ig slender powers for great ends ; but it gave me 
thing to do on a rainy day, and I acquired a 
lent knowledge of French to read with pleasure 
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Latin scholar; it was arranged that I should study 
under him. I remember him as a man of rare, 
sweet nature and of wide experience. He taught 
me Latin grammar principally ; but he often helped 
me in arithmetic, which I found as troublesome as 
it was uninteresting. Mr. Irons also read with me 
Temiyson*s "In Memoriam." I had read many 
books before ^ but never from a critical point of view. 
I learned for the first time to know an author, to 
recognize his style as I recognize the clasp of a 
friend's hand. 

At first I was rather unwilling to study Latin • 
grammar. It seemed absurd to waste time analyzing ' 
every word I came across — ^noun, genitive, singular, \ 
feminine — when its meaning was quite plain* I j 
thought I might just as well describe my pet in order/ / 
to know it — order, vertebrate ; division^ q\iadruped ; 
class, mammalia ; genus, felinus ; species, cat ; indi- 
vidual^ Tabby. But as I got deeper into the subject, 
I became more interested, and the beauty of the 
language delighted me. I often amused myself by 
reading Latin passages, picking up words 1 under- 
stood and trying to make sense. I have never 
ceased to enjoy this pastime. 

There is nothing more beautiful, I think, than 
the evanescent fleeting images and sentiments pre- 
sented by a language one is just becoming familiar 
with — ideas that flit across the mental sky. shaped 
and tinted by capricious fancy. Miss Sullivan 
sat beside me at my lessons , spelling into my 
hand whatever Mr. Irons said, and looking up 
new words for me. I was just beginning to read 
Cffisars "Gallic War" when I went to my home in 
Alabama, 
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the Slimmer of 1894, T attended the nieet- 
lat Chautauqua of the American Association 
[remote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
"e it was arranged that I should go to the 
tht-Humason School for the Deaf in New York 
I went there in October, 1894, accompanied 
!iss Sullivan, This school was chosen especially 
[he purpose of obtaining the highest advantages 
[ocal culture and training in lip-reading. In 
tion to my work in these subjects, I studied, 
jig tlic two years I was in the school, arithmetic, 
iical geography, French and German. 
iss Reamy, my German teacher, could use the 
lual alphabet, and after I had acquired a smaU 
lbuIan^ wc talked together in German whenever 
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My progress in lip-reading and speech was not what 
Eny teachers and I had hoped and expected it would 
be. It was my ambition to speak like other people, 
and my teachers believed that this could be accom- 
plished ; but, although we worked hard and faithfully, 
yet we did not quite reach our goal. I suppose we 
aimed too high, and disappointment was therefore 
inevitable. I still regarded arithmetic as a system 
t>f pitfalls. I hung about the dangerous frontier 
6f "guess/* avoiding with infinite trouble to myself 
knd others the broad valley of reason. When 
I was not guessing, I was jumping at conclusions, 
kodtliis fault, in addition to my dullness, 
^^^^^ed my difficulties more than was right or 

I But although these disappointments caused me 
great dei^rcssion at times, 1 pursued my other 
Studies with unflagging interest, especially physical 
geography. It was a joy to learn the secrets of 
nature: how— in the picturesque language of the 
Old Testament — the winds are made to blow from 
le four comers of the heavens, how the vapours 
id from the ends of the earth, how rivers are 
out among the rocks, and mountains overturned 
ty the roots, and in what ways man may overcome 
ly forces mightier than himself. The two years 
in New York were happy ones, and I look back to 
^hetn with genuine pleasure. 

I I remember especially the walks we all took 
together eveiy day in Central Park, the only part of 
kbe city that was congenial to me. I never lost a 
Sot o£ my delight in this great park. I loved to have 
It described every time I entered it; for it was 
lUtiful in all its aspects, and these aspects were 
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any that it was beautiful in a different way each 
d£ the nine months 1 spent in New York. 

the spring we made excursions to various 
:s of interest. We sailed on the Hudson River 
wandered about on its green banks, of which 
nt loved to sijig. I liked the simple, wild 
leur of the palisades. Among the places I 
id were West Point, Tarrytown, the home of 
lington Irving, where I walked through 
3py Hollow.'* 

e teachers at the Wright -Hunmson ScTiool were 
ys planning how they might give the pupils 
r advantage that those who hear enjoy — how 

might make much of few tendencies and 
VG. memories in the cases of the little one^ — 
ead them out of the cramping circumstances 
lich their lives were set, 

fore I left New York, these bright days were 
ened by the greatest sorrow that I have ever 
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In October, iSg6, I entered the Cambridge School 
for Yoiing Ladies, to be prepared for Radcliffe. 

When I was a little girl, I visited Wellesleyj 
and surprised my friends by the atmouncement, I 
**Some day I shall go to college— but I shall go to/ 
Harv^ard !" When asked why I would not go ioi 
Weliesley, I replied that there were only girls therej 
The thought of going to college took root in my heart" 
and became an earnest desire, which impelled me to 
enter into competition for a degree with seeing and 
hearing girls, in the face of the strong opposition of 
many true and wise friends. When I left New York 
the idea had become a fixed purpose; and it was 
decided that I should go to Cambridge. This was 
the nearest approach I could get to Harvard and to 
the fulfillment of my childish declaration. 

At the Cambridge School the plan was to have 
iliss Sullivan attend the classes with me and 
interpret to me the instruction given. 

Of course my instructors had had no experience 
in teaching any but normal pupils, and my only 
means of conversing with them was reading 
their lips* My studies for the first year were 
English history, English literature, German, Latin, 
aiithmetic, Latin composition and occasional 
themes. Until then I had never taken a course of 
study with the idea of preparing for college; but I 
bad been well drilled in English by Miss Sullivan » 
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|it soon became evident to my teachers that I 
'd no special instruction in this subject beyond 
itical study of the books prescribed by the 
re, I had had, moreover, a good start in 

, and received six months' instruction in 
but German was the subject with which I 

lost familiar. 

spite, however, of these advantages, there 

serious drawbacks to my progress. Miss 

'an could not spell out in my hand all that the 

[s required, and it was very difficult to have 

books embossed in time to be of use to me, 

Imgh my friends in London and Philadelphia 

willing to hasten the work. For a while, 
?d, I had to copy my Latin in braille, so that 
[lid recite with the other girls. My instructors 
became sufficiently familiar ivith my imperfect 
:h to answer my questions readily and correct 
Ukes- I could not make notes in class or write 
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tvrice a week, to give Miss Sullivan a little rest. 
But, though everybody was kind and ready to help . 
as» there was only one hand that could turn drudgery 
into pleasure. 

That year I finished arithmetic, reviewed my 
Latin grammar, and read three chapters of Caesar's 
**GalUc War/' In German I read» partly with my 
fingers and partly with Miss Sullivan's assistance, 
Schiller's "Lied von der Glocke*^ and '^Taucher/* 
Heine's *'Harzreise/* Freytag*s *'Aus dem Staat 
Friedrichs des Grossen," Riehrs "Ftuch Der 
Schonlicit,** Lessing's ** Minna von Bamhelm," and 
Goethe's ** Atis meinem Lehen." I took the greatest 
delight in these German books, especially Schiller's 
^yonderful lyrics, the history of Frederick the Great*s 

Lgnificent acliievements and the account of 

sthe*s life, I was sorry to finish ** Die Harz- 
reise," so full of happy witticisms and charming 
descriptions of vine-clad hills, streams that sing and 
ripple in the svmshine, and wikl regions, sacred to 
Jiadition and legend, the gray sisters of a long- 

Lished^ imaginative age — descriptions such as 
be given only by those to whom nature is "a 

^ling, a love and an appetite." 

Mr. Gibnan instructed me part of the year in 
English literature. We read together **As You 
Lake It,*' Burke*s "Speech on Conciliation with 
-\merica," and Macaulay's '*Life of Samuel 
>hnson.*' Mr. Gilman's broad views of history 
literature and his clever explanations made 
my work easier and pleasanter than it could have 
been had I only read notes mechanically with the 
necessarily brief explanations given in the classes. 

Burke's speech was more instructive than any 
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other book on a political subject that I had ever 
read. My mind stirred wnth the stirring times, and 
the characters round which the life of two contend-' 
ing nations centred seemed to move right before 
me. I wondered more and more, while B\irke*s 
masterly speech rolled on in mighty surges of 
eloquence, how it was that King George and his 
ministers could have turned a deaf car to his warn- 
ing prophecy of our victory and their humiliation. 
Then I entered into the melancholy details of the 
relation in which the great statesman stood to his 
party and to the representatives of the people. I 
thought how strange it was that such precious seeds 
of truth and wisdom should ha\'e fallen among the 
tares of ignorance and corruption. ' 

In a different way Macaulay's **Life of Samuel 
Johnson" was interesting. My heart went out to 
the lonely man who ate the bread of affliction in 
Grub Street, and yet, in the midst of toil and cruel 
suffering of body and soul, always had a kind word, 
and lent a helping hand to the poor and despised, 
I rejoiced over all his successes^ I shut my eyes to 
his faults, and wondered, not that he had them, but 
that they had not crushed or dwarfed his souh But 
in spite of Macaulay's brilliancy and his admirable 
faculty of making the commonplace seem fresh and 
picturesque, his positivcness wearied me at times 
and his frequent sacrifices of truth to effect kept 
me in a questioning attitude very unlike the atti- 
tude of reverence in which I had listened to the 
Demosthenes of Great Britain. 

At the Cambridge school, for the first time in m 
life, I enjoyed the companionship of seeing and hear- 
ing girls of my own age. I lived with several others 
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in one of the pleasant hoxises connected with the 
school, the house where Mr. Howells used to live, 
and we all had the advantage of home life. I joined 
them in many of their games, even blind man's 
buff and frolics in the snow ; I took long walks with 
them; we discussed our studies and read aloud the 
things that interested us. Some of the girls learned 
to speak to me, so that ^[iss Sullivan did not have 
to repeat their conversation. 

At Christmas^ my mother and little sister spent 
the holidays with me, and Mr. Gilman kindly offered 
to let Mildred study in his school. So Mildred 
Stayed with me in Cambridge, and for six happy 
months we were hardly ever apart. It makes me 
most happy to remember the hours we spent helping 
feach other in study and sharing our recreation 
together, 

I took my preliminary examinations for Radcliile 
jfromthe agthof June to the 3rd of July in 1897, The 
subjects I offered were Elementary and Advanced 
perman, French, Latin» English, and Greek and 
Romaji history, making nine liours in all, I passed 
m ever\'thing, and received *' honours" in German 
and English. 

j Perhaps an explanation of the method that was 
sn use when I took my examinations will not be 
lamiss here. The student was required to pass in 
fcixteen hours — twelve hours being called elementary 
land four advanced. He had to pass five hours at 
|a time to have them counted. The examination 
papers were given out at nine o'clock at Harvard ^ 
^nd brought to Radcliffe by a special messenger. 
h candidate was known, not by his name, 

ut by a number. I was No. 233, but, as I 
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bad to use a tjrpewriter, my identity could not 
concealed » 

It was thought advisable for me to have 
examinations in a room by myself, because the noii 
of the typewriter might disturb the other girl 
Mr. Oilman read all the papers to me by means of] 
the manual alphabet. A man was placed on guai 
at the door to prevent interruption. 

The first day I had German. Mr. Gilnian 
beside me and read the paper through first, theitl 
sentence by sentence, while I rejieated the wort 
aloud, to make sure that I understood him perfectlyj 
The pap>ers were difficult, and I felt very anxious 
I wrote out my answers on the typewriter, 
Gilman spelled to me what I had written, and I made" 
such changes as I thought necessary, and he inserted 
them, I wish to say here that I have not had this 
advantage since in any of my examinations. At 
RadcliiTe no one reads the papers to me after th^ 
are written, and I have no opportunity to correct 
errors unless I finish before the time is up. In. 
that case I correct only such mistakes as I can 
recall in the few minutes aUowed, and make notes 
of these corrections at the end of my paper, I£ I 
passed with higher credit in the preliminaries than 
in the finals, there are two reasons. In the finals, 
no one read my work over to me, and in the 
preliminaries I offered subjects with some of which 
I was in a measure familiar before my work in the 
Cambridge school; for at the beginning of the year 
I had passed examinations in English , History, 
French and German, which Mr, Gilman gave me 
from previous Harvard papers* 

Mr. Gilman sent my written work to the examiners 
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with a certificate that I, candidate No. 233, had 
written the papers. 

All the other preliminary examinations were 
conducted in the same manner. None of them was 
so difficult as the first. I remember that the day 
the Latin paper was brought to us, Professor 
Schilling came in and informed me I had passed 
satisfactorily in German. This encouraged me 
greatly, and I sped on to the end of the ordeal 
with a light heart and a steady hand. 



CHAPTER XIX 



I HEN I began my second year at the GJlman 

)\^ I was full of hope and determination to 

;d. But during the first few weeks I was con- 

with unforeseen difficulties. Mr. Gilman had 

id that that year I should study mathematics 

: ipally . I had phy sics , algebra , geomet ry , 

inomy^ Greek and Latin, Unfortimately, many 

le books I needed had not been embossed in 

for me to ben;iii with the classes^ and I lacked 

prtant apparatus for some of my studies. The 

;s I was in were very large, and it was impossible 

-he teachers to give me special instruction. 

J Sullivan was obliged to read all the books to me^ 

interpret for the instructors, and for the first 
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the proof. In a word, every study had its obstacles. 
Sometimes I lost all courage and betrayed my 
feelings in a way I am ashamed to remember, 
especially as the signs of my trouble were afterward 
used against Miss Sullivan, the only person of all the 
kind friends I had there, who could make the crooked 
straight and the rough places smooth. 

Little by little, however, my diHiculties began to 
disappear. The embossed books and other appa- 
ratus arrived, and I threw myself into the work with 
renewed confidence. Algebra and geometry were 
the only studies that continued to defy my efforts 
to comprehend them. As 1 have said before, I 
had no aptitude for mathematics; the different 
points were not explained to me as fully as I wished. 
The geometrical diagrams were particularly vexing 
because I could not see the relation of the different 
parts to one another, even on the cushion. It was 
not until Mr. Keith taught me that I had a clear 
idea of mathematics. 

I was beginning to overcome these difficulties 
w^hen an event occtured which changed everything. 

Just before the books came, Mr, Oilman had begun 
to remonstrate with Miss Sullivan on the ground 
that I was working too hard, and in spite of my 
earnest protestations, he reduced the number of 
my recitations. At the beginning we had agreed 
thkt I should, if necessary , take five years to prepare 
for college, but at the end of the first year the 
success of my examinations showed Miss Sullivan, 
Miss Harbaugh (Mr. Gilman*s head teacher), and 
one other, that I could without too much effort 
complete my preparation in two years more. Mr, 
Gilman at first agreed to this; but when my tasks 
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lecome somewhat perplexing, he insisted that ^ 

^ overworked, and that I should remain at his 

>1 three years longer, I did not like his plan, 

wished to enter college with my class, 

the seventeenth of November I was not vety 

and did not go to school. Although Miss 

v-an knew that my indisposition v^as not serious, 

Mr. Gilman^ on hearing of it, declared that 

s breaking down and made changes in my 

es T*hich would have rendered it impossible fof 

take my final examinations with my class, 

le end the difference of opinion between Mr. 

an and Miss Sullivan resulted in my mother's 

Irawing my sister Mildred and me from the 

sridge School. 

ter some delay it was arranged that I should 
nue my studies under a tutor, Mr. Merton S. 
1, of Cambridge. Miss Sullivan and I spent the 
if the winter with our friends, the Chamberlins 
rentham^went^^v^niie^ror^Bostor^ 
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pleasanter to be taught by myself than to receive 
instruction in class. There was no hurry, no con- 
fusion. My tutor had plenty of time to explain 
what I did not understand, so I got on faster and did 
better work than I ever did in school. I still found 
more difficulty in nmstering problems in mathe- 
matics than I did in any other of my studies. I 
wish algebra and geometry had been half as easy 
the languages and literature. But even mathe- 

tics Mr. Keith made interesting ; he succeeded in ; 
whittling problems small enough to get through 
my brain. He kept my mind alert and eager, and 
trained it to reason clearly, and to seek conclusions 
calmly and logically, instead of jumping wildly into 
space and arriving nowhere. He was always gentle 
and forbearing, no matter how dull I might be, and 
believe me, my stupidity would often have exhausted 
the patience of Job. 

On the 29th and 30th of June, 1899, I took my 
final examinations for RadcliiTe College. The first 
day I had Elementary Greek and Advanced Latin, 
and the second day Geometry, Algebra and Advanced 
Gi^ek. 

The college authorities did not allow Miss Sullivan 
to read the examination papers to me ; so Mr, Eugene 
C. Vining, one of the instructors at the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, was employed to copy the 
papers for me in American braille. Mr. Vining was 
a stranger to rae. and could not communicate with 
me, except by writing braille. The proctor was also 
a stranger, and did not attempt to communicate 
with me in any way. 

The braille worked well enough in the languages, 
but when it came to geometry and algebra^ difificulties 
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arose. * I was sorely perplexed, and felt discouraged, ' 
wasting much precious time, especially in algebra. 
It is true that I was familiar with all hterary 
braille in common use in this country — English, 
American, and New York Point; but the various 
signs and symbols in geometry and algebra in the 
three systems are very different, and I had used only 
the English braille in my algebra. M 

Two days before the examinations, Mr. Vining™ 
sent me a braille copy of one of the old Harvard 
papers in algebra. To my dismay I found that it 
was in the American notation. I sat down immedi- 
ately and wrote to Mr. Vining, asking him to explain 
the signs. I received another paper and a table of 
signs by return mail, and I set to work to learn the 
notation . But on the night before the algebra 
examination, while I was struggling over some very 
complicated examples, I could not tell the combina- 
tions of bracket, brace and radical. Both Mr. 
Keith and I were distressed and full of forebodings 
for the morrow; but we went over to the coUege 
a little before the examination began, and had 
Mr. Vining explain more fully the American 
symbols. 

In geometry my chief difficulty was that I had 
always been accustomed to read the propositions in 
line print, or to have them spelled into my hand; 
and somehow, although the propositions were right 
before me, I found the braille confusing, and could 
not fix clearly in my mind what I was reading. But 
when I took up algebra I had a harder time still. 
The signs, which I had so lately learned, and which 
I thought I knew, perplexed me. Besides, I could 

*See Miss Keller's letter, pa^e 259, 
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not see what I wrote on my tpyewriter. I had 
always done my work in braille or in my head. 
Mr. Keith had relied too much on my ability to 
solve problems mentally, and had not trained me to 
write examination papers. Consequently my work 
was painfully slow, and I had to read the examples 
over and over before I could form any idea of 
what I was required to do. Indeed, I am not sure 
now that I read all the signs correctly, I foimd it 
very hard to keep my wits about me. 

But I do not blame any one. The administrative 
board of Radcliffe did not realize how difficult they 
were making my examinations, nor did they imder- 
stand the peculiar difficulties I had to surmount. 
But if they unintentionally placed obstacles in 
my way, I have the consolation of knowing that 
I overcame them all. 



CHAPTER XX 



B struggle for admission to college was ended, 

could now enter Radcliffe whenever I pleased. 

■e I entered college^ however, it was thought 

that I should study another year tinder Mr. 

It was not, therefore, tmti! the fall of 1900 

my dream of going to college was realized. 

'emember my first day at Radcliffe, It was a 

u\\ of interest for me. I had looked forward to 

years, A potent force within me, stronger 

tlie persuasion of my friends, stronger even 

the pleadings of my heart, had impelled me to 

ly strength by the standards of those who see 

near, 1 knew that there were obstacles in the 

but I was eager to overcome them. I had 
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the real world* The lectiire-halls seemed filled 
with the spirit of the great and the wise^ and I 
thought the professors were the embodiment of 
wisdom. If I have since learned differently, I am 
not going to tell anybody. 

But I soon discovered that college was not quite 
the romantic lyceiim I had imagined. Many of the 
dreams that had delighted my young inexperience 
became beautifully less and '* faded into the light 
of common day," Gradually I began to find that 
there were disadvantages in going to college. 

The one I felt and still feel most is lack of time. 
I used to have time to think, to reflect, my mind and 
I. We would sit together of an evening and listen 
to the inner melodies of the spirit, which one hears 
only in leisure moments when the words of some 
loved poet touch a deep, sweet chord in the soul that 
until then had been silent. But in college there is 
no time to commune with one's thoughts. One goes 
to college to learn, it seems, not to think. When 
one enters the portals of learning, one leaves the 
deafest pleasures — solitude, books and imagination 
^-outside with the whispering pines. I suppose I 
ought to find some comfort in the thought that I am 
laying up treasures for future enjoyment, but I am 
improvident enough to prefer present joy to hoard- 
ing riches against a rainy day. 

My studies the first year were French, German, 
history, English composition and English literature. 
In the French course I read some of the works of 
Cometlie, Moli^re, Racine, Alfred de Musset and 
Sainte-Beuve, and in the German those of Goethe 
and Schiller. I reviewed rapidly the whole period 
of history from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
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eighteenth century, and in English literature studied 
critically Milton's poems and "Areopagitica.*^ 

I am frequently asked how I overcome the pecu- 
liar conditions under which 1 work in college. In 
the classroom I am of course practically alone. The 
professor is as remote as if he were speaking through 
a telephone. The lectures are spelled into my hand 
as rapidly as possible, and much of the individuality 
of the lecturer is lost to me in the effort to keep in the 
race. The words rush through my hand like hounds 
in pursuit of a hare which they often miss. But in 
this respect I do not think I am much worse off than 
the girls who take notes. If the mind is occupied 
with the mechanical process of hearing and putting 
words on paper at pell-mell speed, I should not 
think one could pay much attention to the subject 
under consideration or the manner in which it is 
presented. I cannot make notes d^^^ing the lectures, 
because my hands are busy listening. Usually I 
jot down what I can remember of them when I 
get home. I write the exercises, daily themes, 
criticisms and hour-tests, the mid-year and final 
examinations, on my typewriter, so that the profes- 
sors iiave no difficulty in finding out how little I 
know. When I began the study of Latin prosody, 
1 devised and explained to my professor a system of 
signs indicating the different meters and quantities. 

I use the Hammond typewriter. I have tried 
many machines, and I find the Hammond is the 
best adapted to the peculiar needs of my work. 
With this machine movable type shuttles can be 
used, and one can have several shuttles, each 
with a different set of characters — Greek, French, 
or mathernatical, according to the kind of writing 
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one wishes to do on the typewriter. Without it, I 
doubt if I could go to college. 

Very few of the books required in the variotis 
courses are printed for the blind, and I am obliged 
to have them spelled into my hand. Consequently 
I need more time to prepare my lessons than other 
girls. The manual part takes longer, and I have 
perplexities which they have not. There are days 
when the close attention I must give to details chafes 
my spirit, and the thought that I must spend hours 
reading a few chapters, while in the world without 
other girls are laughing and singing and dancing, 
makes me rebellious; but I soon recover my buoy- 
ancy and laugh the discontent out of my heart. 
For, after all, every one who wishes to gain true 
knowledge must climb the Hill Difficulty alone, 
and since there is no royal road to the summit, I 
must zigzag it in my own way. I slip back many 
tiroes, I fall, I stand still, I run against the edge of 
hidden obstacles, I lose my temper and find it again 
and keep it better, I trudge on, I gain a little, 1 feel 
encouraged, I get more eager and climb higher and 
begin to see the widening horizon. Every struggle 
is a victory. One more effort and I reach the 
luminous cloud, the blue depths of the sky, the 
uplands of my desire, I am not always alone, how- 
ever» in these struggles. Mr. William Wade and 
Mr, E- E. Allen, Principal of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, get 
for me many of the books I need in raised print. 
Their thoughtfulness has been more of a help and 
encouragement to me than they can ever know. 

Last year, my second year at Radcliffe, I studied 
English composition, the Bible as English literature. 
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ovemments of America and Europe, the Odes of 

Lee, and Latin comedy. The class in composi- 
^^as the pleasantest. It was vety lively. The 

res were always interesting, vivacious, witty; 

le instructor, Mr, Charles Townsend Copeland, , 
than any one else I have had until this 
brings before you literature in all its 

lal freshness and power. For one short 
you are permitted to drink in the eternal 
y of the old masters without needless inter- 

tion or exposition. You revel in their fine 
hts- You enjoy with all your soul the sweet 
er of the Old Testament, forgetting the exist- 

of Jahweh and Elohim ; and you go home f eel- 

lat you have had **a glimpse of that perfection 

hich spirit and form dwell hi immortal har- 
truth and beauty bearing a new growth 

le ancient stem of time." 

lis year is the happiest because I am 
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Isaiah, and not merely a clever imitation. Many 
scholars forget, it seems to me, that our enjoyment of 
the greiit worlcs of hterattirc depends more upon the 
depth of our sympathy than upon our understand- 
ing. The trouble is that very few of their laborious 
explanations stick in the memory. The mind drops 
them as a branch drops its overripe fruit. It is 
possible to know a flower, root and stem and all, and 
all the processes of growth^ and yet to have no appre- 
ciation of the flower fresh bathed in heaven*s dew. 
Again and again I ask impatiently, "Why concern 
myself Tvith these explanations and hypotheses?** 
They fly hither and thither in my thought like blind 
birds beating the air with inetTectual 'A^gs. I do not 
mean to object to a thorough knowledge of the 
famous works we read. I object only to the inter- 
minalile comments and bewildering criticism.s that 
teach but one thing: there are as many opinions as 
there are men^ But when a great scholar like 
Professor Kittredge interprets what the master said, 
it is *'as if new sight were given the blind." Hej 
brings back Shakespeare, the poet. .;, 

There are, however, times when I long to sweep 
away half the things I am expected to learn; for the 
overtaxed mind cannot enjoy the treasure it has 
secured at the greatest cost* It is impossible, I 
thinkt to read in one day four or five different books 
in different languages and treating of widely different 
subjects, and not lose sight of the very ends for which 
one reads. When one reads hiuriedly and nervously, 
having in mind written tests and examinations, 
one's brain becomes encumbered with a lot of choice 
bric-h-brac for which there seems to be little use. 
At the present time my mind is so full of hetero- 
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geneous matter that I almost despair of ever bei 

able to put it in order. Whenever I enter the region 

that was the kingdom of my mind I feel hke the 

proverbial bull in the china shop. A thousand odds 

and ends of knowledge come crashing about my head 

like hailstones, and when I try to escape them, 

theme-goblins and college nixies of all sorts pursue 

I me, until I wisli— oh, may I be forgiven the wicked 

I wish ! — that I might smash the idols I came to 

i worship. U 

But the examinations are the chief bugbears of 
my college hfe. Although I have faced them many 
times and cast them down and made them bite the 
dust, yet they rise again and menace me with pale 
looks, until like Bob Acres I feel my courage oozing 
out at my finger ends. The days before these ordeals 
take place are spent in cramming your mind wnth 
mystic formula; and indigestible dates — unpalatable i 
diets, xmtil you wish that books and science and yoii J 
were buried in the depths of the sea. 

At last the dreaded hour arrives, and you are a 
favoured being indeed if you feel prepared^ and are 
able at the right time to call to your standard j 
thoughts that will aid you in that supreme efTort, ^ 
It happens too often that your trumpet call is 
unheeded. It is most perplexing and exasperating 
that just at the moment when you need your 
memory and a nice sense of discrimination, these 
faculties take to themselves wings and fly away. 
The facts you have garnered with such infinite 
trouble invariably fail you at a pinch. f 

*'Give a brief account of Huss and his work.'*™ 
Huss ? Who was he and what did he do ? The name 
looks strangely familiar. You ransack your budget 
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of historic facts much as you would hunt for a bit of 
gilk in a' rag-bag. You are sure it is somewhere in 
your mind near the top — you saw it there the other 
day when you were looking up the beginnings of the 
Reformation. But where is it now? You fish out 
all manner of odds and ends of knowledge— revolu- 
tions, schisms^ massacres, systems of government; 
but Huss — where is he ? You are amazed at all the 
things you know wliich are not on the examination 
paper. In desperation you seize the budget and 
dump everything out, and there in a comer is your 
man, serenely brooding on his own private thought, 
unconscious of the catastrophe which he has brought 
upon you. 

Just then the proctor informs you that the time 
is up. With a feeling of intense disgust you kick 
the mass of rubbish into a comer and go home, your 
head full of revolutionary schemes to abolish the 
divine right of professors to ask questions without 
the consent of the questioned. -_ 

It comes over me that in the last two or three 
pages of this chapter I have used figures which will 
turn the laugh against me. Ah, here they are — the 
mixed metaphors mocking and strutting about before 
me, pointing to the bull in the china shop assailed 
by hailstones and the bugbears with pale looks, 
an unanalyzed species ! Let them mock on. The 
words describe so exactly the atmosphere of jostling, 
tumbling ideas I live in that I will wink at them for 
once, and put on a deliberate air to say that my 
ideas of college have changed. 

While my days at Radcliffe were still in the future, 
they were encircled with a halo of romance, which 
they have tost ; but in the transition from romantic 
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ctual I have learned many thmgs I should 
[r have known had I not tried the experiment, 
of them 13 the precious science of patience, 
\h teaches us that we should take our education 
c would take a walk in the country, leisurely, 
minds hospitably open to impressions of every 
Such knowledge floods the soul unseen with 
bundless tidal wave of deepening thought. 
[owledge is power/' Rather, knowledge is 
)iness, because to have knowledge— broad, deep 
'ledge — is to know true ends from false, and 

things from low. To know the thoughts and 
|s that have marked man's progress is to feel 

Ti'cit heart-throbs of humanity through the 
unei>; and if one does not feel in these pulsa- 

a heavenward striving, one must indeed be 
to tlie harmonies of life. 




CHAPTER XXI 

I HAVE thus far sketched the events of my life, 

but I have not shown how much I have depended 

books not only for pleasure and for the wisdom 

ley bring to all who read, but also for that knowl- 
edge which comes to others through their eyes and 
their ears. Indeed, books have meant so much 
more in my education than in that of others, that 
I shall go back to the time when I began to read* 

I read my first connected stor>'in May, 1887, when 

was seven years old, and from that day to this I 

ive devotxred everything in the shape of a printed 
page that has come within the reach of my hungry 
finger tips. As I have said, 1 did not study regu- 
larly during the early years of my education; nor 
did I read according to rule. 

At first I had only a few books in raised print — 
"readers" for beginners, a collection of stories for 
children, and a book aboiit the earth called '*Our 
World." I think that was all ; but I read them over 
and over, until the words were so worn and pressed 
I could scarcely make them out. Sometimes Miss 
Sullivan read to me, spelling into my hand little 
stories and poems that she knew I should under- 
stand; but I preferred reading myself to being 
read to, because I liked to read again and again 
the things that pleased me. 

It was during my first visit to Boston that I really 
b^an to read in good earnest. I was permitted to 
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id a part of each day in the Institution library, 

to wander from bookcase to bookcase, and take 

\n whatever book my fingers lighted upon. And 

I did, whether I understood one word in ten 
,wo words on a page. The words themselves 
|inated me; but I took no conscious account of 
t I read. My mind must, however, have been 

impressionable at that period, for it retained 
ly words and whole sentences, to the meaning of 
;h I had not the faintest clue; and afterward^ 
I began to talk and write, these words and 
:ences would flash out quite naturally, so that 
friends wondered at the richness of my vocab- 
fy, I must have read parts of many books (in 
;e early days 1 think I never read any one book 
tugh) and a great deal of poetry in this uncom- 
|iending way, until I discovered " Little Lord 
ntleroy,'* wliich was the first book of any conse- 
I read uiiderstandinglv. 
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When she returned almost the first thing we did 

was to begin the story of *' Little Lord Fauntleroy," 

I recall distinctly the time and place when we read 

the first chapters of the fascinating child's story. It 

was a warm afternoon in August. We were sitting 

together in a hammock which swung from two solemn 

pines at a short distance from the house. We had 

hurried through the dish-washiiig after luncheon^ 

in order that we might have as long an afternoon as 

possible for the story. As we hastened through the 

long grass toward the hammock, the grasshoppers 

swarmed about us and fastened themselves on our 

clothes, and I remember that my teacher insisted 

upon picking them all off before we sat dovm, which 

med to me an unnecessary waste of time. The 

ock was covered with pine needles* for it had 

been used while my teacher was away. The 

warm sun shone on the pine trees and drew out all 

fragrance. The air was balmy, with a tang of 

sea in it. Before we began the story Miss 

van explained to me the things that she knew 

ould not understand, and as we read on she 

lained the unfamiliar words. At first there were 

y words I did not know, and the reading was 

constantly interrupted ; but as soon as I thoroughly 

comprehended the situation. I became too eagerly 

absorbed in the story to notice mere words, and I 

im afraid I listened impatiently to the explanations 

that Miss Sullivan felt to be necessary. When her 

fingers were too tired to spell another word, I had for 

} the first time a keen sense of my deprivations. I 

look the book in my hands and tried to feel 

the letters with an intensity of longing that I can 

never forget. 
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Afterward, at my eager request, Mn Anagnos 
this story embossed, and I read it again and again, 
xrntil 1 almost knew it by heart ; and all through my 
childhood "Little Lord Fauntleroy" was my sweet 
and gentle companion. I have given these details 
at the risk of being tedious, because they are in such 
vivid contrast with my vague, mutable and confused 
memories of earlier reading. 

From " Little Lord Fauntleroy " I date the begin- 
ning of my true interest in books. During the next 
two years I read many books at my home and on my 
visits to Boston. I cannot remember what they all 
were, or in what order I read them ; but I know that 
among them were ''Greek Heroes," La Fontaine 
*' Fables," Hawthorne's *' Wonder Book," **Bib 
Stories,'* Lamb's "Tales from Shakespeare,** " 
Child's History of England" by Dickens, ^'The 
Arabian Nights/' "The Swiss Family Robinson, 
**The Pilgrim's Progress/' "Robinson Crusoe, 
"Little Women/' and *' Heidi/' a beautiful little 
story which I afterward read in German. I read them 
in the intervals between study and play with an 
ever-deepening sense of pleasure. I did not study nor 
analyze them — I did not know whether they were 
well written or not ; I never thought about style or 
authorship. They laid their treasures at my feet, 
and I accepted them as we accept the sunshine and 
I I the love of our friends. I loved "Little Women" 
because it gave me a sense of kinship with girls and 
boys who could see and hear. Circumscribed as ray 
life was in so many ways, I had to look between the 
covers of books for news of the world that la: 
outside my ow!i. 

I did not care especially for *'The Pilgrim 
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*rogress,*' which I think I did not finish, or for the 
Fables/' I read La Fontaine's "Fables'* first in aa 
English translation, and enjoyed them only after a 
lalf -hearted fashion. Later I read the book again in 
^rench, and I found that, in spite of the vivid word- 
rictures, and the wonderful mastery of language, I 
iked it no better. I do not know why it is, but 
tories in which animals are made to talk and act like 
ttunan beings have never appealed to me very 
trongly. The ludicrous caricatures of the animals 
ccupy my mind to the exclusion of the morat 

Then, again» La Fontaine seldom, if ever, appeals 
D our higher moral sense. The highest chords he 
trikes are those of reason and self-love. Through 
,11 the fables runs the thought that man's morality 
prings wholly from self-love, and that if that self- 
>ve is directed and restrained by reason, happiness 
aust follow. Now, so far as I can judge, self-love 
s the root of all evil ; but, of course, I may be wrong, 
Dr La Fontaine had greater opportunities of observ- 
ag men than I am likely ever to have. I do not 
rbject so much to the cynical and satirical fables as 
D those in which momentous truths are taught by 
oonkeys and foxes. 

But I love " The Jungle Book*' and '* Wild Animals 
Have Knoi^m." I feel a genuine interest in the 
jumals themselves, because they are, real animals 
nd not caricatures of men. One sympathizes with 
heir loves and hatreds, laughs over their comedies, 
nd weeps over their tragedies. And if they point 

moral, it is so subtle that we are not conscious 
fit. 

My mind opened naturally and joyously to a con- 
eption of antiquity. Greece, ancient Greece, exer- 
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cised a mysterious fascmation over me. In my 
fancy the pagan gods and goddesses still walked on 
earth and talked face to face with men, and in my 
heart I secretly built shrines to those I loved best, 
I knew and loved the whole tribe of nymphs and 
heroes and demigods — no, not quite all^ for the 
cruelty and greed of Medea and Jason were too 
monstrous to be forgiven, and I used to wonder why 
the gods permitted them to do wrong and then 
punished them for their wickedness. And the 
mystery is still unsolved. I often wonder how 



God can dumbiii?ss keep 

While Sin creeps grinning through His house of Time. 



« 



It was the Iliad that made Greece my paradise. 
I was familiar with the story of Troy before I read \, 
it in the original, and consequently I had httle 
difficulty in making the Greek words surrender their 
treasures after I had passed the borderiand 
grammar. Great poetry, whether written in Greek 
in English, needs no other interpreter than a respon 
sive heart. Would that the host of those who 
make the great works of the poets odious by their 
analysis, impositions and laborious comments 
might leam this simple truth ! It is not necessary 
that one should be able to define every word and give 
it its principal parts and its grammatical position in 
the sentence in order to understand and appre- 
ciate a fine poem. I know my learned professors 
have found greater riches in the Iliad than 1 
shall ever find; but 1 am not avaricious. I am 
content that others should be vAsev than I. But 
with all their wide and comprehensive knowledge, 
they cannot measure their enjoyment of that splen- 
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did epic, nor can L When I read the finest pass- 
tages of the Iliad, I am conscious of a soul-sense 
[that lifts me above the narrow, cramping circum- 
[stances of my life. My physical limitations are 
forgotten — my world lies upward, the length and 
the breadth and the sweep of the heavens are 
mine f 

My admiration for the ^^neid is not so great, 
jbut it is none the less real. I read it as much as 
[possible without the help of notes or dictionary, and 
I always like to translate the episodes that pleased 
(me especially. The word-painting of Virgil is won- 
derful sometimes; but his gods and men move 
through the scenes of passion and strife and pity 
and love like the graceful figures in an Elizabethan 
mask, whereas in the Iliad they give three leaps 
and go on singing. Virgil is serene and lovely 
like a marble Apollo in the moonlight; Homer is a 
beautiful, animated youth in the full sunlight with 
the wind in his hair. 

How easy it is to fly on paper wings ! From 
** Greek Heroes** to the Iliad was no day's journey, 
nor was it altogether pleasant. One could have 
traveled roimd the world many times while I trudged 
my weary way through the labyrinthine mazes of 
^grammars and dictionaries, or fell into those dreadful 
pitfalls called examinations, set by schools and 
colleges for the confusion of those who seek after 
knowledge. I suppose this sort of Pilgrim's Progress 
was justified by the end ; but it seemed interminable 
[to m.e, in spite of the pleasant surprises that met me 
now and then at a ttim in the road. 

I began to read the Bible long before I could under- 
stand it. Now it seems strange to me that there 
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[Id have been a time when my spirit was deaf 

:s wondrous harmonies ; but I remember well a 

Sunday momirtg when, having nothing else to 

begged my cousin to read me a story out of the 

Although she did not think I should under- 

she began to spell into my hand the story 

jseph and his brothers. Somehow it failed to 

-est me. The unusual language and repetition 

the story seem unreal and far away in the 

of Canaan, and I fell asleep and wandered 

the land of Nod, before the brothers came with 

•oat of many colours unto the tent of Jacob and 

their wicked lie I I cannot understand why the 

of the Greeks should have been so full of 

for me, and those of the Bible so devoid of 

■est, unless it was that I had made the acquaint- 

of several Greeks in Boston and been inspired 

[leir enthiosiasm for the stories of their country; 

■eaa I had not met a single Hebrew or Egyptian, 
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pensates me for the unpleasant details it has forced 
upon my attention. For my part, I wish, with Mr, 
How^IIs, that the literature of the past might be' 
pinned of all that is ugly and barbarous in itt. 
although I should object as much as any one toj 
having these great works weakened or falsified. 

There is something impressive, awful, in the sim- 
plicity and terrible directness of the book of Esther. 
Could there be anything more dramatic than the 
scene in which Esther stands before her wicked lord ? 
She knows her life is in his hands ; there is no one to 
protect her from his \NTath» Yet, conquering her 
woman's fear, she approaches him, animated by the 
noblest patriotism, having but one thought: "If I 
perish, I perish ; but if I live, my people shall live. '* 

The story of Ruth, too — how Oriental it is ! Yet 
how different is the life of these simple country folks 
from that of the Persian capital ! Ruth is so loyal 
and gentle-hearted, we cannot help loving her, as 
she stands with the reapers amid the waving com. 
Her beautiful, unselfish spirit shmes out like a bright 
star in the night of a dark and cruel age. Love like 
Ruth's, love which can rise above conflicting creeds 
and deep-seated racial prejudices, is hard to find in 
all the world. 

The Bible gives me a deep, comforting sense that 
"things seen are temporal, and things unseen are 
eternal." 

I do not remember a time since I haA^e been capable 
of !o\ing books that I have not loved Shakespeare. 
I cannot tell exactly when I began Lamb's "Tales 
from Shakespeare"; but I know that I read them 
at first with a child's understanding and a child's 
wonder. "Macbeth'* seeras to have impressed me 
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most. One reading was sufficient to stamp every 

detail of the story upon my memory forever. For a 

long time the ghosts and witches pursued me even 

into Dreamland. I could see» absolutely see, the 

1 1 dagger and Lady Macbeth*s little white hand — the 

I dreadful stain was as real to me as to the grief- 

I stricken queen. 

r- I read *' King Lear" soon after " Macbeth, " and I 
shall never forget the feeling of horror when I came 
to the scene in which Gloster's eyes are put out. 
Anger seized me, my fingers refused to move. I sat 
rigid for one long moment, the blood throbbing in 
my temples, and all the hatred that a child can feel 
concentrated in my heart. 

I must have made the acquaintance of Shylock 
and Satan about the same time, for the two charac- 
ters were long associated in my mind* I remember 
that I was sorry for them. I felt vaguely that they 
could not be good even if they wished to, because no; 
one seemed wilhng to help them or to give them a 
fair chance. Even now I cannot find it in my heart 
to condemn them utterly. There are moments 
when I feel that the Shylocks, the Judases, and even 
the Devil, are broken spokes in the great wheel of 
good which shall in due time be made whole. 

It seems strange that my Erst reading of Shake- 
speare should have left me so many unpleasant 
memories. The bright, gentle, fanciful plays — the 
ones I like best now — appear not to have impressed 
me at first , perhaps because they reflected the 
habitual s\mshine and gaiety of a child's life. But 
** there is nothing more capricious than the memory^ 
of a child : what it will hold, and what it will lose/ 

I have since read Shakespeare's plays many im 
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know parts of them by heart, but I cannot tell 
which of them I like best. My delight in them is as 
varied as my moods. The little songs and the sonnets 
have a meaning for me as fresh and wonderful as the 
dramas. But, with all my love for Shakespeare, it 
is often weary work to read all the meanings into 
his lines which critics and commentators have given 
them. I used to try to remember their intei^preta- 
tions, but they discouraged and vexed me ; so I made 
a secret compact with myself not to try any more. 
This compact I have only just broken in my study 
of Shakespeare under Professor Kittredge. I know 
there are many things in Shakespeare, and in the 
world, that I do not understand ; and I am glad to 
see veil after veil lift gradually, revealing new realms 
of thought and beauty. 

Next to poetry I love history. I have read every 
historical work that I have been able to lay my hands 
on, from a catalogue of dry facts and dryer dates 
to Green's impartial, picturesque *' History of the 
English People" ; from Freeman's ** History of 
Europe" to Emerton's '* Middle Ages." The first 
book that gave me any real sense of the value of 
history was Swinton's '* World's History," which I 
received on my thirteenth birthday. Though I 
believe it is no longer considered valid, yet I have 
kept it ev^ since as one of my treasures. From it 
1 learned how the races of men spread from land to 
land and built great cities, how a few great rulers, 
earthly Titans, put everything under their feet, and 
with a decisive word opened the gates of happiness 
for millions and closed them upon millions more; 
how different nations pioneered in art and knowledge 
and broke ground for the mightier growths of coming 
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how civ^ilization underwent, as it were^ the 
■aust of a degenerate age, and rose again, like 
Phttnix, among the nobler sons of the North; 
|how by liberty, tolerance and education the 
and the wise have opened the way for the 
It ion of the whole world. 

my college reading I have become somewhat 
ihiv with French and German literature. The 
puts strength before beauty, and truth 
'e convention f both in life and in literatiire, 
|e is a vehement, sledge-hammer vigour about 

thing that he does. When he speaks, it is not 

ipress others, bnt because his heart would burst 
|did not find an outlet for the thoughts that bum 

soul. 

len, too, there is in German literature a fine 
|ve which I like; but its chief glory is the^ j 

[nition I find in it of the redeeming potency of ( 
lan's self-sacrificing love. This thought per- I 
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Cjoethe and Schiller and all great poets of all 

gneat nations are interpreters of eternal things, 

and my spirit reverently follows thern into the 

regions where Beauty and Truth and Goodness 

are one. 

I am afraid I have written too much about my 
book-friends, and yet I have mentioned only the 
authors 1 love most; and from this fact one might 
easily suppose that my circle of friends was very 
limited and undemocratic, which would be a very 
"vvTOi^ impression, I like many writers for many 
reasons ^-Carlyle for his ruggedncss and acom of 
shams ; Wordsworth, who teaches the oneness of man. 
and nature ; I find an exquisite pleasure in the oddities 
and surprises of Hood, in Herrick's quaintncss and 
the palpable scent of lily and rose in his verses; I 
like \Vhittier for his enthusiasms and moral rectitude. 
I knew hira, and the gentle remembrance of our 
friendship doubles the pleasure I have in reading 
his poems. I love Mark Twain — who does not ? 
The gods, too, loved him and put into his heart all 
manner of wisdom; then, fearing lest he should 
become a pessimist, they spanned his mind with a 
rainbow of love and faith. I like Scott for his 
freshness, dash and large honesty. I love all 
^Titers whose minds» like Lowell's, bubble up in 
the sunshine of optimism — fountains of joy and 
good will^ with occasionally a splash of anger and 
here and there a healing spray of sympathy and 
pity. 

In a word, literature is my Utopia. Here I am not 
anchised. No barrier of the senses shuts me 
r.ui from the sweet, graciuus discourse of my book- 
frictids. They talk tu nie without embarrassment or 
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^ardness. The things I have learned and the 
^s 1 have been taught seem of ridiculously little 
irtance compared with th eir '*lai;ge loves and 
fenly charities.'* 




CHAPTER XXII 



I TRUST that my readers have not concluded from 
the preceding chapter on books that reading is ray 
only pleasure; my pleasures and amusements are 
many and varied. 

More than once in the course of my story I have 
referred to my love of the country and out-of-door 
sports. When I was quite a little girl, I learned to 
row and swim, and during the summer, when I am 
at Wrentham, Massachusetts, I almost live in my 
boat. Nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
take my friends out rowing when they visit me. Of 
course* I cannot guide the boat very welL Some one 
usually sits in the stem and manages the rudder 
while I row. Sometimes, however, I go rowing 
without the rudder. It is fun to try to steer by the 
scent of watergrasses and lilies, and of bushes that 
grow on the shore. I use oars with leather bands, 
which keep them in position in the oarlocks, and I 
know by the resistance of the water when the oars 
are evenly poised. In the same manner I can also 
tell when I am pulling against the current. I like to 
contend with wind and wave. What is more 
exhilarating than to make your staunch little boat, 
obedient to your will and muscle, go skimming 
lightly over glistening, tilting waves, and to feel the 
steady, imperious surge of the water ! 

I also enjoy canoeing, and I suppose you will smile 
when I say that I especially like it on moonlight 
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:s. I cannot, it is true, see the moon climb up 

\ky behind the pines and steal softly across the 

[ens, making a shining path for us to follow ; but 

jow she is there, and as I He back among the 

^vs and put my hand in the water, I fancy that 

•1 the shimmer of her garments as she passes. 

;times a daring little fish slips between my 

Irs, and often a pond-lily presses shyly against 

hand. Frequently, as we emerge from the 

|er of a cove or inlet, I am suddenly conscious 

le spaciousness of the air about me. A lumin- 

r^armth seems to enfold me. Whether it comes 

the trees which have been heated by the sun, 

>m the water, I can never discover. I have had 

;ame strange sensation even in the heart of the 

I have felt it on cold, stormy days and at 

It is like the kiss of warm lips on my face. 

favourite amusement is saihng. In the sum- 

>f 1 90 1 I \"isited Nova Scotia, and had oppor- 
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the boats from the different warships were engaged. 
We went in a sail -boat along with many others to 
watch the races. Hundreds of h'ttJe saitboats swung 
to and fro close by* and the sea was calm. When the 
races were over^ and we turned our faces homeward, 
one of the party noticed a black cloud dritting in 
from the sea, which grew and spread and thickened 
until it covered the whole sk>\ The wind rose^ and 
the waves chopped angrily at unseen barriers. Our 
Httle boat confronted the gale fearlessly; with sails 
spread and ropes taut, she seemed to sit upon the 
wind. Now she swirled in the billows, now she 
sprang upward on a gigantic wave, only to be driven 
down with angry howl and hiss, Down came the 
mainsail. Tacking and jibbing, we wrestled with 
oppt^ing winds that drove us from side to side with 
impetuous fury. Our hearts beat fast, and our 
hands trembled with excitement, not fear; for we 
had the hearts of vikings, and we knew that our 
skipper was master of the situation. He had steered 
through many a storm with firm hand and sea-wise 
eye. As they passed us, the large craft and the 
gunboats in the harbour saluted and the seamen 
shouted applause for the master of the only little 
sail-boat that ventured out into the storm. At last, 
cold, hungry and weitry* we reached our pier. 

Last summer I spent in one of the loveliest nooks 
of one of the most charming villages in New England, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, is associated with nearly 
all of my joys and sorrows. For many years Red 
Farm, by King Philip's Pond, the home of Mr. 
J. E, Chamberlin and his family, was my home. 
I remember with deepest gratitude the kindness of 
these dear friends and the happy days I spent with 
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The sweet companionship of their children 
t much to me, I joined in all their sports 
jrambles through the woods and frolics in the 
The prattle of the little ones and their 
Hire in the stories I told them of elf and 
le, of hero and wily bear, are pleasant things to 
Imber. Mr< Chamberlin initiated me into the 
Icrics of tree and wild-flower, until with the 
ear of love I heard the flow of sap in the 
I and saw the sun glint from leaf to leaf. Thus 
:hat 



Even as the roots, shut in the darVsome earth, 
Share in the trc*?-top's joyaiice, and conceive 
Of sunshine and wide mr and >^'ing4d things, 
By S3'mpalhy of tla^u^c, so do 1 

evidence of things unseen, 

|scenis to me that there is in each of us a capacity 

>i:iprehend the impressions and emotions which 

been experienced by mankind from the begin- 
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I had another tree friend, gentle and more 
approachable than tlie great oak — a linden that 
grew in the dooryard at Red Farm. One afternoon, 
during a terrible thunderstorm, I felt a tremendous 
crash against the side of the house and knew^ even 
before they told me, that the linden had fallen. 
We went out to see the hero that had withstood 
so many tempests, and it wrung my heart to see 
him prostrate who had mightily striven and was 
now mightily fallen. 

But I must not forget that I was going to write 
about last summer in particular. As soon as my 
examinations wereover» Miss Sullivan and I hastened 
to this green nook, where we have a little cottage on 
one of the three lakes for which Wrentham is famous. 
Here the long, sunny days were mine» and all 
thoughts of work and college and the noisy city 
were thrust into the background. In Wrentham we 
caught echoes of what was happening in the world 
— \var, alliance, social conflict. We heard of the 
cruel, unnecessary fighting in the far-away Pacific, 
and learned of the struggles going on between capi- 
tal and labour. We knew that beyond the border 
of our Eden men were making history by the sweat 
of their brows when they might better make a 

"■ ':fy. But we htt!e heeded these things. These 
:.._: ^s would pass away; here were lakes and woods, 
and broad daisy-starred fields and sweet-breathed 
meadows, and they shall endure forever. 

People who think that all sensations reach us 

through the eye and the ear have expressed siirprise 

that I should notice any difference, except possibly 

absence of pavements, between walking in city 

and in country roads. They forget that my 
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e body is alive to the conditions about me. The 
itle and roar of the city smite the nerves of my 

and I feel the ceaseless tramp of an unseen 
itude, and the dissonant tumult frets my spirit, 
grinding of hea\^ wagons on hard pavements 
the monotonous clangour of machinery are all 
note torturing to the nerves if one's attention is 
Uverted by the panorama that is always present 
e noisy streets to people who can see, 

the country one sees only Nature's fair works, 
one's soul is not saddened by the cruel struggle 
lere existence that goes on in the crowded city. 
ral times 1 have visited the narrow, dirty streets 
e the poor live, and I grow hot and indignant to 
■: that good people should be content to live in 
houses and became strong and beautiful, while 
rs are condemned to live in hideous, smiles 
ncnts and grow ugly, withered and cringing, 
children who crowd these grimy alleys, half -clad 
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would that raen would leave the city, its splendour 
and its tumult and its gold, and return to wood and 
field and simple, honest living I Then would their 
children grow stately as noble trees, and their 
thoughts s'v^'eet and pure as wayside flowers. It is 
impossible not to think of all this when I return to 
the country after a year of work in town. 

What a joy it is to feel the soft, springy earth 
under my feet once more, to follow grassy roads 
that lead to ferny brooks where I can bathe my 
fingers in a cataract of rippling notes, or to clamber 
over a stone wall into green fields that tumble 
and roll and climb in riotous gladness 1 

Next to a leisurely walk I enjoy a *'spin" on my 
tandem bicycle. It is splendid to feel the wind 
blowing in my face and the springy motion of my 
iron steed. The rapid rush through t]ie air gives 
me a delicious sense of strength and buoyancy, and 
the exercise makes my pulses dance and my heart 
sing. 

Whenever it is possible, my dog accompanies me 
on a walk or ride or sail I have had many dog 
friends — huge mastiffs, soft-eyed spaniels, wood- 
wise setters and honest, homely bull terriers. At 
present the lord of my affections is one of these bull 
terriers. He has a long pedigree, a crooked tail and 
the drollest *'phiz" in dogdom. My dog friends 
seem to understand my limitations, and always 
Iceep close beside me when I am alone. I love 
their affectionate ways and the eloquent wag of 
their tails. 

When a rainy day keeps me indoors, I amiise 
myself after the manner of other girls. I like to 
knit and crochet ; I read in the happy-go-lucky way 
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I love, here and there a line; or perhaps I play 
game or two of checkers or chess with a friend, 
have a special board on which I play these ganw 
The squares are cut out, so that the men stand 
them firnily. The black checkers are flat and thi 
white ones ciir\'ed on top. Each checker has a 
in the middle in which a brass knob can be pi 
to distinguish the king from the commons, 
chessmen are of two sizes, the white larger than tl 
black, so that I have no trouble in following 
opponent's manoeuvers by moving my hands lightl] 
over the board after a play. The jar made 
shifting the men from one hole to another tells 
when it is my turn. 

If I happen to be all alone and in an idle mood, 
play a game of sohtaire, of which I am very fond, 
I use playing cards marked in the upper right-hand 
comer with braille symbols which indicate the value 
of the card- 
It there are children aroimd, nothing pleases me 
so much as to frolic with them. I find even the 
smallest child excellent company, and I am glad to 
say that children usually like me. They lead me 
about and show me the things they are interested in. 
Of course the little ones cannot spell on their fingers; 
but I manage to read their lips. If I do not succeed 
they resort to dumb show. Sometimes I make a 
mistake and do the wrong thing, A burst of childish 
laughter greets my blunder, and the pantomime 
begins all over again. I often tell them stories 
teach them a game, and the wingM hours dc] 
and leave us good and happy. 

Museums and art stores are also sources of pleasi 
and inspiration. Doubtless it will seem strange to 
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ly that the hand unaided by sight can feel action, 
tentiment, beauty in the cold marble; and yet it is 
true that I derive genuine pleasure from touching 
freat works of art. As my finger tips trace line and 
£urv^;th^y discover the thought and emotion which 
ihe artist has portrayed. I can feel in the faces of 
|[ods and heroes hate, courage and love, just as I 
fran detect them in living faces I am permitted to 
iouch. I feel in Diana's posture the grace and free- 
flom of the forest and the spirit that tames the 
tnotmtain lion and subdues the fiercest passions. 
My soul delights in the repose and gracious curv^es 
of the Venus; and in Barr^^s bronzes the secrets of 
the jungle are revealed to me. 

A medallion of Homer hangs on the wall of my 
ptudy, conveniently low, so that I can easily reach 
It and touch the beautiful, sad face with loving 
reverence. How well I know each line in that 
piajestic brow — tracks of life and bitter evidences | 
pf struggle and sorrow ; those sightless eyes seeking, I 
feven in the cold plaster, for the light and the bine 
Wdes of his beloved Hellas, but seeking in i^ain; 
ihat beautiful mouth, firm and true and tender.' 
Jt is the face of a poet, and of a man acquainted, 
With sorrow. Ah, how well I understand his 
deprivation — the perpetual night in which he I 
Iwelt — 
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O dark, tlark^ dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Imccovcrablv dark, total eclipse 
WiUiout aU hope of day I 



imagination I can hear Homer singing, as with 
Unsteady, hesitating steps he gropes his way from 
*amp to camp— singing of life, of love, of war, of the 
ilendid achievements of a noble race. It was a 
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[erfulf glorious song, and it won the blind poet 

|nmortal cro\vn, the admiration of all ages, 

sometimes wonder if the hand is not more 

itive to the beauties of sculpture than the 

I should think the wonderful rhythmical 

of lines and curves could be more subtly felt 

seen. Be this as it may^ I know that I can 

the heart-throbs of the ancient Greeks in 

marble gods and goddesses, 

tother pleasure, which comes more rarely than 

lathers, is going to the theatre. I enjoy having 

ly described to me while it is being acted on the 

far more than reading it, because then it seems 

I were living in the midst of stirring events. It 

|)een my privilege to meet a few great actors and 

'sses who have the power of so bewitching you 

you forget time and place and live again in the 

|intic past. I have been permitted to touch the 

and costume of Miss Ellen Terry as she imper- 

;d our ideal of 
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slow, quaint, kind ways as I did in the play, Mr. 
Jefferson's beautiful, pathetic representation quite 
carried me away with delight. I have a picture of 
old Rap in my fingers which they will never lose. 
After the play Miss Sullivan took me to see him 
behind the scenes* and I felt of his curious garb and 
his flowing hair and beard. Mr, Jefferson let me 
touch his face so that I could imagine how he looked 
on waking from that strange sleep of twenty years, 
and he showed me how poor old Rip staggered to 
his feet. 

I have also seen him in ''The Rivals, " Once while 
I was calling on him in Boston he acted the most 
striking parts of '* The Rivals "for me, Thereception- 
rctom where we sat served for a stage. He and 
his son seated themselves at the big table, and Bob 
Acres wrote his challenge. I followed all his move- 
ments with my hands, and caught the drollery of his 
blunders and gestures in a way that would have been 
possible had it all been spelled to me. Then they 
to fight the duel, and 1 followed the swift thrusts 
parries of the swords and the waverings of poor 
b as Ills cotu*age oozed out at his finger ends. 
Then the great actor gave his coat a hitch and his 
mouth a twitch ^ and in an instant I was in the 
ge of Falling Water and felt Schneider's shaggy 
against my knee. Mr. Jefferson recited the 
best dialogues of "Rip Van Winkle," in which the 
tear came close upon the smile. He asked me to 
indicate as far as I could the gestures and action 
that should go with the lines. Of course, I have no 
M?nse whatever of dramatic action^ and could make 
only random guesses; but with masterful art he 
suited the action to the word. The sigh of Rip as he 
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murmurs, " Is a man so soon forgotten when he isd 
gone?" the dismay with which he searches for dog 
and gun after his long skep, and his comical irreso-, 

lution over signing the contract with Derrick 

' I these seem to be right out of life itself; that is, the 
' 1 ideal life, where thiiigs happen as we thi nk th ey 
should. 

I remember well the first time I went to the 
theatre. It was twelve years ago. Elsie Leslie, the 
little actress, was in Boston, and Miss Sullivan took 
me to see her in ''The Prince and the Pauper/' I 
shall never forget the ripple of alternating joy and 
woe that ran through that beautiful little play, or the 
wonderful child who acted it. After the play I was 
permitted to go behind the scenes and meet her in 
her royal costume. It would have been hard to 
find a lovelier or more lovable child than Elsie, as 
she stood with a cloud of golden hair floating over 
her shoulders, smiling brightly, showing no signs of 
shyness or fatigue, though she had been playing to 
an immense audience. I was only just learning to 
speak, and had previously repeated her name until I 
could say it perfectly. Imagine my delight when 
she understood the few words I spoke to her and 
without hesitation stretched her hand to greet me. 

Is it not true, then, that my life with all its 
limitations touches at many points the life of the| 
World Beautiful? Everything has its wonders, 
even darkness and silence, and I learn, whatever 
state I may be in, therein to be content. 

Sometimes, it is true, a sense of isolation enfolds 
me like a cold mist as I sit alone and wait at life's 
shut gate. Beyond there is light, and music, and 
sweet companionship ; but I may not enter. Fate, 
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silent, pitiless, bars the way. Fain would I question 
his imperious decree ; for my heart is still undisci- 
plined and i)assionate ; but my tongue will not utter 
the bitter, futile words that rise to my lips, and 
they fall back into my heart like imshed tears. 
Silence sits immense upon my soul. Then comes 
hope with a smile and whispers, "There is joy in 
self-forgetfulness.*' So I try to make the hght in 
others' eyes my sim, the music in others' ears my 
symphony, the smile on others' lips my happiness. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



''ouLD that I could enrich this sketch with the 

es of all those who have ministered to my happi- 

[ Some of them would be found written in our 

lature and dear to the hearts of many, while 

rs would be wholly tmknown to most of my 

lers. But their influence, though it escapes 

shall live immortal in the lives that have bee;i 

ttened and ennobled by it. Those are red-letter 

in our lives when we meet people who thrill us 

a fine poem, people whose handshake is brimful 

[ispoken sympathy, and whose sweet, rich natures 

art to our eager, impatient spirits a wonderful 

"ulness wliich, in its essence, is divine. The 

|)lexit X es , irritat i ons and worries t hat have 
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I suppdse the calls of the stupid and curious, espe- 
cially of newspaper reporters, are alwa,ys inop- 
portune. I also dislike people who try to talk down 
to my understanding. They are like people who 
when walking with you try to shorten their steps 
to suit yours ; the hypocrisy in both cases is equally 
exasperating. 

The hands of those I meet are dumbly eloquent 
to me. The touch of some hands is an impertinence. 
I have met people so empty of joy, that when I 
clasped their frosty finger-tips, it seemed as if I were 
shaking hands with a northeast storm. Others 
there are whose hands have sunbeams in them, soi 
that their grasp warms my heart. It may be only! 
the clinging touch of a child's hand; but there is as' 
much potential sunshine in it for me as there is in a 
loving glance for others, A hearty handshake or a 
friendly letter gives me genuine pleasure* 

I have many far-off friends whom I have never 
seen. Indeed they are so many that I have often 
been unable to reply to their letters ; but I wish to 
say here that I am always grateful for their kind 
words, however insufficiently I acknowledge them. 

I count it one of the sweetest privileges of my life 
to have known and conversed with many men of 
genius. Only those who knew Bishop Brooks can 
appreciate tlie joy his friendship was to those who 
possessed it. As a child I loved to sit on his knee 
and clasp his great hand with one of mine, while 
Miss Sullivan spelled into the other his beautiful 
words about God and the spiritual world. I heard 
him with a child's wonder and delight. My spirit 
could not reach up to his, but he gave me a real 
sense of joy in life, and 1 never left him without 
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carrying away a fine thought that grew in beauty 
and depth of meaning as I grew. Once, when I was 
pu2zled to know why there were so many religions, 
he said: "There is one universal religion, Helen — 
the religion of love. Love yotn: Heavenly Father 
with your whole heart and soul, love every- child of 
God as much as ever you can, and remember that 
the possibihties of good are greater than the possi- 
bilities of evil; and you have the key to Heaven." 
And his life was a happy illustration of this great 
truth. In his noble soul love and widest knowledge 
were blended with faith that had become insight 
He saw 

God in all that liberates and lifts. 

In all that humbles, sweetens and consoles. 

Bishop Brooks taught me no special creed or 
dogma; but he impressed upon my mind two great 
ideas — the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and made me feel that these truths underlie 
all creeds and forms of worship. God is love, God 
is our Father, we are His children; therefore thej 
darkest clouds will break, and though right 
worsted, wrong shall not triumph. 

I am too happy in this world to think much about 
the future, except to remember that I hav^e cher- 
ished friends awaiting me there in God's beautiful 
Somewhere. In spite of the lapse of years, they 
seem so close to me that I should not think it 
strange if at any moment they should clasp my 
hand and speak words of endearment as they used 
to before they went away. 

Since Bishop Brooks died I have read the Bible^ 
through ; also some pliilosopliical works on rehgion, 
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among them Swedenborg's ** Heaven and Hell" 
and Drummond's '* Ascent of Man/' and I have 
found no creed or system more soul-satisfying than 
Bishop Brooks's creed of love. I knew Mr. Henry 
Dnunmond, and the memoiy of his strong, warm 
hand-clasp is like a benediction. He was the most 
sympathetic of companions. He knew so much 
and was so genial that it was impossible to feel dull 
in his presence. 

I remember well the first time I saw Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He had invited Miss Sullivan and 
me to call on him one Sunday afternoon. It was 
early in the spring, just after I had learned to speak. 
We were shown at once to his library where we found 
him seated in a big armchair by an open fire which 
glowed and crackled on the hearth, thinking, he said^ 
of other days. 

*'And listening to the murmur of the River 
Charles," I suggested. 

**Yes," he replied, '*the Charles has many dear 
Eissociations for me. " There was an odour of print 
and leather in the room which told me that it was 
TuII of books, and I stretched out my hand instinc- 
tively to find them. My fingers lighted upon a 
beautiful volume of Tennyson's poems, and when 
Miss Sullivan told me what it was I began to recite: 

mt I stopped suddenly, I felt tears on my hand. 
[ had made my beloved poet weep, and I was 
jreatly distressed. He made me sit in his arm- 
;hair, while he brought different interesting things 
me to examine, and at his request I recited 



Break, broak, break 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea I 
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"The Chambered Nautilus/* which was then mi 
favourite poem. After that I saw Dr. Holmes man] 
times and learned to love the man as well as the poet. 

One beautiful summer day, not long after mfi 
meeting with Dr. Holmes, Miss Sullivan and if 
visited Whittier in his quiet home on the MerrimacJ 
His gentle courtesy and quaint speech won my heartt 
He had a book of his poems in raised print fromj 
which I read '' In School Days. " He was delightedj 
that I could pronounce the words so well, and] 
said that he had no difficulty in understanding me. 
Then I asked many questions about the poera» ani 
read his answers by placing my fingers on his H] 
He said he was the little boy in the poem, and thai 
the girl's name was Sally, and more which I hai 
forgotten, 1 also recited "Laus Deo," and as 
spoke the concluding verses, he placed in my han< 
a statue of a slave from whose crouching figure the] 
fetters were falling, even as they fell from Peter'a] 
limbs when the angel led him forth out of prison*] 
Afterward we went into his study, and he wrote his^ 
autograph for my teacher and expressed his admiia* 
tion of her work, saying to me, '* She is thy spiritual 
libe ator." Then he led me to the gate and kissed 
me tenderly on my forehead. I promised to \*isit 
him again the following summer; but he died before 
the promise was fulfilled. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale is one of my very 
oldest friends. I have known him since I was eight, 
and my love for him has increased with my years. 
His wise, tender sympathy has been the support olj 

♦ " With great admiration of thy noble work in releasing frooij 
bondage the -mind of thy dear pupil, I am truly thy niend^] 
John G* Whittier/' 



MISS KELLER. MISS SULLIVAN AND 
DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
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Miss Sullivan and me in times of trial and sorrow, 
and his strong hand has helped us over many rough 
places ; and what he has done for us he has done for 
thousands of those who have diflicult tasks to accom- 
plish. He has filled the old skins of dogma with 
the new wine of love^ and shown men what it is to 
believe, live and be free. What he has taught we 
have seen beautifully expressed in his own life — 
love of country, kindness to the least of his brethren, 
and a sincere desire to live upward and onward. He 
has been a prophet and an inspirer of men, and a 
mighty doer of the Word, the friend of all his 
race — God bless him ! 

I have already written of my first meeting with 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Since then I have 
spent many happy days mth him at Washington 
and at his beautiful home in the heart of Cape 
Breton Island, near Baddeck, the village made 
famous by Charles Dudley Warner's book. Here 
in Dr. Bell's laboratory, or in the fields on the 
shore of the great Bras d*Or, I have spent many 
delightful hours listening to what he had to tell me 
about his experiments, and helping him fly kites by 
means of which he expects to discover the laws 
that shall govern the futxu^ air-ship. Dr. Bell is 
proficient in many fields of science, and has the 
art of making every subject he touches interesting, 
even the most abstruse theories. He makes you feel 
that if you only had a little more time, you, too, 
might be an inventor. He has a humorous and 
poetic side, too. His dominating passion is his 
love for children. He is never quite so happy as 
when be has a little deaf child in his arms. His 
labours in behalf of the deaf will hve on and bless 
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generations of children yet to come ; and we love him 
alike for what he himself has achieved and for wjpl 
he has evoked from others. 

During the two years I spent in New York I 
many opportunities to talk with distinguishes 
people whose names I had often heardt but whom 
had never expected to meet. Most of them I m< 
first in llie house of my good friend, Mr. Laurent 
Hutton. It was a great privilege to visit him 
dear Mrs. Hutton in their lovely home, and see th< 
library and read the beautiful sentiments and brig] 
thoughts gifted friends had written for them. It 
has been truly said that Mr. Hutton has the facult] 
of bringing out in every one the best thoughts anc 
kindest sentiments. One does not need to n 
"A Boy I Knew" to understand him — ^the mos 
generous, sweet-natured boy I ever knew, a g< 
friend in all sorts of weather, who traces- the fool 
prints of love in the life of dogs as well as in thai 
of his fellowmen. 

Mrs. Hutton is a true and tried friend. Much tl 
I hold sweetest, much that I hold most preciouSi' 
I owe to her. She has oftenest advised and helped 
me in my progress through college. When I find 
my work particularly difficult and discouraging. 
she writes me letters that make me feel glad 
brave ; for she is one of those from whom we lei 
that one painful duty fuliilled makes the n< 
plainer and easier. 

Mr. Hutton introduced me to many of his litei 
friends, greatest of whom are Mr, William Dean 
HoweUs and Mark Twain, I also met Mr, Richai 
Watson Gilder and Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman.' 
I also knew Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, the most 
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delightful of story-tellers and the most beloved 
friend, whose sympathy was so broad that it may 
be truly said of him, he loved all living things and 
his neighbour as himself. Once Mr. Warner brought 
to see me the dear poet of the woodlands— Mr. John 
Btirroughs. They were all gentle and sympathetic 
and I felt the charm of their manner as much 
as I had felt the brilliancy of their essays and poems, 
I could not keep pace with all these literary folk as 
they glanced from subject to subject and entered into 
deep dispute, or made conversation sparkle with 
epigrams and happy witticisms. I was like little 
Ascanius, who followed with unequal steps the 
heroic strides of j^neas on his march toward 
mighty destinies. But they spoke many gracious 
words to me. Mr. Gilder told me about his 
moonlight journeys across the vast desert to the 
Pyramids, and in a letter he wrote me he made 
his mark under his signature deep in the paper so 
that I could feel it. This reminds me that Dr. Hale 
used to give a personal touch to his letters to me 
by fjricking his signature in braille. I read from 
Mark Twain's lips one or two of his good stories. 
He has his own way of thinking, saying and doing 
everything. I feel the twinkle of his eye in his hand- 
shake. Even while he utters his cynical wisdom 
in an indescribably droll voice, he makes you feel 
that his heart is a tender Iliad of human sympathy. 
There are a host of other interesting people I met 
in New York: Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the beloved 
editor of St, Nicholas, and Mrs. Riggs (Kate Douglas 
Wiggin), the sweet author of '* Patsy.*' I received 
from them gifts that have the gentle concurrence of 
the heart, books containing their own thoughts, 
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illumined letters, and photographs that I 

to have described again and again. But there 
A space to mention all my friends, and indeed 
e are things about them hidden behind the 
;s of cherubim, things too sacred to set forth in 

print. It is with hesitancy that I have spoken 
L of Mrs. Laurence Hutton. 
shall mention only two other friends. One is 

William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, whom I have often 
ed in her home, L3mdhurst. She is always 
g something to make some one happy, and her 
rosity and wise counsel have never failed my 
her and me in all the year^ we have known her. 
"J the other friend I am also deeply indebted. 
s well kno\\^ for the powerful hand with which 
aides vast enterprises, and his wonderful abili- 
have gained for him the respect of all. Kind 
very one, he goes about doing good, silent and 
en. Again I touch upon the circle of honoured 
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PART II. 

LETTERS (1887-1901) 



INTRODUCTION 

HELEN KELLER'S letters are important, not only as 
a supplementary story of her life, but as a demonstra- 
tion of her growth in thought and expression — the 
growth which in itself has made her distinguished. 

These letters, arc, however, not merely remarkable as the 
producttciis of a, deaf and blind girl, to be read with wonder 
and curiosity; they are good letters almost from the first. The 
best passages are Ihnse in which she talks about htr&L*lf , and pives 
her world in terms of her experience of it. Her views on the 
preoesGion of the equinoxes arc not important, but most impor- 
tant are her accounts of what speech meant to her, of how she 
fell the statues, the dogs, the chickens at the poultry show, and 
how she stood in the aisle of St. Bartholomew's and felt the organ 
nimble. Those are passages of which one would ask for more. 
The reason they arc comparatively few is that all hc?r life she 
has been trying to_bs._*Jike other people." and so she too often 
describes things" not as they appear tp.her, but as they appear 
to one with eyes and ears. 

One cause for the excellence of her letters is the great number 
of them. They are the exercises which havp trained her to 
Drrite. She has Hvcd at different times in difft-rent parts of the 
country^ and so has been separated from most of her friends 
and relatives. Of her friends, many have been distinguished 
people, to whom — not often* I think, at the sacrifice of spon- 
taneity — she has felt it necessary to write well. To them and 
to a few friends with whom she is in closest sympathy she writes 
with intimate frankness whatever she is thinking about. Her 
naive retelling of a child's tale she has heard^ like the story of 
"Little Jakey," which she rehearses for T}t, Holmes and Bishop 
Brooks, is charming, and her grave paraphrase of the day's 
lesson in geography or botany, her parrot-like repetition of 
what she has heard, and her conscious display of new words, are 
delightful and instructive; for they show not only what she was 
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ig, but how, by putting it all into lett(?rs, she made tie 
nowlcdge and the new words her own. 
these selections from Miss Keller's ccurespondence are 
with two ptirposes — to show her development and to 
ve the most entertaining and significant passages frotn 
1 hundred letters. Many of those written before 1891 
■jublished in the reports of the Perkins Institution for the 
All letters up to that year are printed intact^ for it is 
aate to be interested in the degree of skill the child showed 
Ling"^ even to details of punctuation ; so it is well to preser\-e 
al integrity of reproduction* From the ktters after the 
S93 I have culled in the spirit of one making an anthology. 
ng the passages best in style and most important frota 
lint of view o£ biography. "Where I have been able to 
i the original letters I have pTeser\''ed everjthing as Miss 
* wrote it, punctuation, spelling, and aU. I have done 
^g but select and cut. 

' letters are arranged in chronological order. One or two 
5 from Bishop Brooks, Dr. Holmes, and Whit tier are put ' 
rliately after the letters to which they are ropUcs. Except 

or three important letters of 190L, these selections cease 
the year igoo, In that year Miss Keller entered callcgc. 
that she is a grown woman, her mature letters should be 

1 like those of any other person^ and it seems best that 
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LETTERS (1887-1901) 

Miss Sullivan began to teach Helen Keller on 
March 3d, 1887. Three months and a half after the 
first word was spelled into her hand, she wrote in 
pencil this letter. 



TO HER COUSIN ANNA (mrS. GEORGE T. TURNER) 

[TuscuMBiA, Alabama, June 17, 1887.] 
helen write anna george will give helen apple 

simpson will shoot bird jack will give helen stick of 
candy doctor will give mildred medicine mother will 
make mildred new dress 

[No signature.] 



Twenty-five days later, while she was on a short 
visit away from home, she wrote to her mother. 
Two words are almost illegible, and the angular 
print slants in every direction: 



TO MRS. KATE ADAMS KELLER 

[HuNTsviLLE, Alabama, July 12, 1887.] 
Helen will write mother letter papa did give 
helen medicine mildred will sit in swing mildred did 

MS 
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|h(^lon teacher did give belen peach george is sick 
george arm is hurt anna did give Jielen lemon- 
Idog did stand up. 
Inductor did punch ticket papa did give hekn 

of water in car 
[rlotta did give h^len flowers anna will buy hekn 
.y new hat helen will hug and kiss mother hekn 
|come home grandmother does love helen 
good-by 

[No signature.] 



the following September Hekn shows improve- 
in fulness of construction and more extended 
[ions of thought. 
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papa Helen does play with dogs Helen does ride 
I on horseback with teacher Helen does give handee 
^ass in hand teacher does whip handee to go fast 
Helen is blind Helen will put letter in envelope 
for blind girls good-by 

Helen Keller 



A few weeks later her style is more nearly correct 
and freer in movement. She improves in idiom, 
although she still omits articles and uses the " did" 
construction for the simple past. This is an idiom 
common among children. 



TO THE BLIND GIRLS AT THE PERKINS INSTITUTIOK 

[TuscuMBiA, October 24, 1887.] 
dear little blind girls 

' 1 will write you a letter I thank you for pretty 
desk I did write to mother in memphis on it 
mother and mildred came home Wednesday mother 
brought me a pretty new dress and hat papa did go 
to hunts'ville he brought me apples and candy I 
and teacher will come to boston and see you nancy 
is my doll she does cry I do rock nancy to sleep 
mildred is sick doctor will give her medicine to 
make her well, I and teacher did go to church 
Sunday mr. lane did read in book and talk Lady 
did play organ. I did give man money in basket. 
I wUl be good girl and teacher will cur] my hair 
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/, I wi]I hug and kiss little blind girls tor, 
los will come to see me, 
good-by 

Helen Keller, 

mr. michael anagnos, drrector of the 
perkins institution 

[TuscuMBiA, November, 18S7.] 
mr. anagnos I wil! write you a letter. I and 
er did have pictures, teacher will send it to 
photographer does make pictures, carpenter 
Imild new houses, gardener does dig and hoe 
id and plant vegetables, my doll nancy is 
ng. she is sick, mildred is well uncle frank 
^one hunting deer, we ^\'ill have \'enison for 
:fast when he comes home. I did ride in wheel 
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seod you picture, I and Father and B.vmt did 
go to see you in Washington. I did play with 
your watch. I do love you, I saw doctor in 
Washington. He looked at my eyes. I can read 
stories in my book. I can write and spell and count. 
good girl. My sister can walk and run. We do have 
ftm with Jumbo. Prince is not good dog. He can 
not get birds. Rat did kill baby pigeons. I am 
sorry. Rat does not know wrong. I and mother 
and teacher will go to Boston in Jtme, I will see 
little blind girls. Nancy will go with me. She is 
a good doll. Father will buy me lovely new watch. 
Cousin Anna gave me a pretty doll. Her name is 
Allifi. ' 

Good by, 

Helen Keller. 



By the beginning of the next year her idioms are 
firmer. More adjectives appear, including adjec- 
tives of colour. Although she can have no sensuous 
knowledge of colour, she can use the words, as we 
use most of our vocabulary, intellectually, with 
truth, hot to impression, but to fact. This letter 
is to a school-mate at the Perkins Institution. 



TO MISS SARAH TOMLINSON 

TuscuMBiA, Ala. Jan. ^nd 18S8. 
Dear Sarah 

I am happy to write to you this morn- 
ing. I hope Mr. Anagfnos is coming to see me soon. 
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11 go to Boston in June and I will buy father 

ss. and James nice collar, and Simpson cuiTs. I ^ 
Miss Betty and her scholars. They had a pretty 
itmas-tree, and there were many pretty presents 
I for httle children. I had a mug, and little 
and candy. I had many lovely things for 
5tmas. Aunt gave me a trunk for Nancy and 
les, I went to party with teacher and mother, 
lid dance and play and eat nuts and candy and 
s and oranges and I did have fun with little boys 
girls. Mrs. Hopkins did send me lovely ring, I 
>ve her and little blind girls. 
zn and boys do make carpets in mills. Wool 
^s on sheep. Men do cut sheep's wool off with 
: shea.rs, and send it to the mill. Men and 
Lcn do make wool cloth in mills, 
itton grows on large stalks in fields. Men and 
. and girls and women do pick cotton. We do 
e thread and cotton dresses of cotton. Cotton 
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maps and blackboards she asked, "Do men go to 
school?" She wrote on the blackboard the names 
of all the gentlemen present. While at Memphis, 
she went over one of the large Mississippi steamers. 



TO DR, EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

TXJSCUMBIA, Alabama, February t5th [1888], 
Dear Mr. Hale, 

I am happy to write you a letter this 
morning;. Teacher told me about kind gentleman 
I shall be glad to read pretty story I do read 
stories tn my book about tigers and lions and sheep. 
1 am coming to Boston in June to see little blind 
girls and I will come to see you. I went to Memphis 
to see grandmother and Aunt Nannie, Teacher 
bought me lovely new dress and cap and aprons. 
Little Natalie is a very weak and small baby. 
Father took us to see steamboat. It was on a large 
river. Boat is like house, Mildred is a good baby. 
1 do love to play with little sister. Nancy was not 
a good child when I went to Memphis. She did cry 
loud. I will not write more to-day. I am tired. 

Good'by 

Helen Keller. 



^^^^B TO MR. MICHAEL ANAGNOS 

^f TuscuMBiA, Ala., Feb, 24th, 1888, 
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r in Braille. This momtng Lucien Thompson 

me a beautiful bouquet of violets and crocuses 
jonquils. Sunday Adeline Moses brought me 
ely doU. It came from New York, Her name 
leline Keller, She can shut her eyes and bend 
irms and sit down and stand up straight. She 
jn a pretty red dress. She is Nancy's sister and 

1 their mother, j\llie is their cousin, Nancy 
a bad child when I went to Memphis she cried 
, I whipped her with a stick, 

Idred does feed little chickens with crumbs, I 
to play with little sister, 

acher and I went to Memphis to see aunt 

lie and grandmother, Louise is aunt Nannie's 

Teacher bought me a lovely new dress and 

^s and stockings and collars and grandmother 

2 me warm flannels, and aunt Nannie made me 
ns. Lady made me a pretty cap, I went to 
!lobert and Mr. Graves and Mrs. Graves and 
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rises in the east and sets in the west, Sheffield is 
north and Tuscumbta is south. We will go to Boston 
in Jtine* 1 will have iun with little blind girls. 

Good bye 

Helen Keller, 



"Uncle McFTrie" of the next letter is Mr. Morrison 
Heady, of Normandy, Kentucky, who lost his sight 
and hearing when he was a boy. He is the author 
of some commendable verses. 



TO MR. MORRISON HEADY 



Tuscumbta, Ala. March ist 1888. 

My dear tmcle Morrie^ — I am happy to write you 
a letter, I do love you, and I will hug and kiss you 
when I see you. 

Mr. Anagnos is coming to see me Monday. I do 
love to run and hop and skip with Robert in bright 
warm sun. I do know little girl in Lexington Ky. 
her name is Katherine Hobson, 

I am going to Boston in June with mother and 
teacher, I will have fim with little blind girls, and 
Mr. Hale will send me pretty story, i do read 
stories in my book about lions and tigers and bears. 

Mildred will not go to Boston, she does cry. I 
to play with little sister, she is weak and small 

iby. Eva is better. 

Yates killed ants, ants stung Yates. Yates is 
digging in garden. Mr. Anagnos did see oranges, 
they look like golden apples. 
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>bert will come to see me Sunday when sun 

;s and I will have fun with him. My cousin 

lives in Louisville. I will come to Memphis 

to see Mr, Farris and Mrs. Graves and Mr. 

and Mr, Graves, Natalie is a good girl and 

not cry, and she will be big and Mrs. Graves is 

ling short dresses for her. Natalie has a little 

[age. Mr. Mayo has been to Duck Hill and he 

^ght sweet flowers home. 

With much love and a kiss 

Helen A. Keller, 



this account of the picnic we get an illumi- 
\\g glinripsc of Miss Sullivan's skill in teaching 
)upil during play hours. This was a day when 
:hild's vocabulary grew. 
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wild flowers. I walked in the woods and learned 
names of many trees. There are poplar and cedar 
and pine and oak and ash and hickory and maple 
trees. They make a pleasant shade and the little 
birds love to swing to and fro and sing sweetly up in 
the trees. Rabbits hop and squirrels run and ugly 
snakes do crawl in the woods* Geraniums and 
roses jasamines and japonicas are cultivated flowers. 
I help mother and teacher water them every night 
before supper. 

Cousin Arthur made me a swing in the ash tree. 
Aunt Ev, has gone to Memphis. Uncle Frank is 
here. He is picking strawberries for dinner, Nancy 
is sick again, new teeth do make her ill. Adeline is 
well and she can go to Cincinnati Monday with me. 
Aunt Ev. will send me a boy doll, Harry will be 
Nancy's and Adeline's brother. Wee sister is a 
good girL I am tired now and I do want to go 
down stairs, I send many kisses and hugs with 
letter. 

Your darling child 

Helen Keller. 



Toward the end of May Mrs. Keller, Helen, and 
Miss Sullivan started for Boston. On the way they 
spent a few days in Washington, where they 
saw Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and called on 
President Cleveland. On May 26th they arrived 
in Boston and went to the Perkins Institution ; here 
Helen met the little blind girls with whom she had 
corresponded the year before. 
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irly in July she went to Bre^\^ter, Massachu- 
u and spent the rest of the summer. Here ; 
rred her first encounter with the sea, of which 
lias since written. 

TO MISS MARY C, MOORE 

So. Boston, Mass. Sept. 1888. 
lear Miss Moore 

Are you very glad to receive a nice 

r from your drirling little friend ? I love you 
dearly because you are my friend. My 
ious little sister is quite well now. She likes 
t in my little rocking-chair and put her kitty to 
-). Would you hke to see darling littJe Mildred? 
is a very pretty baby. Her eyes are very big 
blue, and her cheeks are soft and round and rosy 
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because they will be too small to see a great many 
people and I think they would cry loud on the great 
rough ocean. 

When Capt, Baker gets well he will take me in his 
big ship to Africa. Then I shall see lions and tigers 
and monkeys. 1 will get a baby lion and a white 
monkey and a mild bear to bring home, I had a 
very pleasant time at Brewsten I went in bathing 
almost every day and Carrie and Frank and little 
Helen and I had fun. We splashed and jumped and 
waded in the deep water. I am not afraid to float 
now. Can Harry float and swim? We came to 
Boston last Thursday, and Mr. Anagnos was de- 
lighted to see me, and he hugged and kissed me. 
The little girk are coming back to school next 
Wednesday. 

Will you please tell Harry to write me a very long 
letter soon ? When you come to Tuscumbia to see 
me 1 hope my father will have many sweet apples 
and juicy peaches and fine pears and delicious 
grapes and large water melons. 

I hope you think about me and love me becaxise 
I am a good little child. 

With much love ^md two kisses 

From your little friend 

Helen A, Keller, 



In this account of a visit to some friends^ Helen's 
thought is much what one would expect from an 
ordinary child of eight, except perhaps her naive 
satisfaction in the boldness of the young gentlemen. 
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TO MRS- KATE ADAMS KELLER 



So. Boston, Mass, Sept, 24th [1S88], 
|lear Mother, 

I think you will be very glad to know 

*out my visit to West Newton, Teacher and I 

lovely time with many kind friends. West 

:on is not far from Boston and we went there 

[e steam cars very quickly, 

"s. Freeman and Carrie and Ethel and Frank 

Iclen came to station to meet us in a huge 

ige. I was delighted to see my dear little 

and I hugged and kissed them. Then we 

for a long time to see all the beautiful things in 

Newton. Many very handsome houses and 

soft green lawns around them and trees and 

lit flowers and fountains. The horse's name 

Prince and he was gentle and liked to trot very 

When we went home we saw eight rabbits 
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ce, Mr. Drew says little girls in China cannot 
on their fingers but I think when I go to Cliina 
il teach them, Chinese nuxse came to see me» 
lame was Asu, She showed me a tiny atze that 

t'ch ladies in China wear because their feet 
grow large. Amah means a nurse. We 
ome in horse cars because it was Sunday and 
n cars do not go often on Sunday, Conductors 
engineers do get very tired and go home to rest. 
V little Willie Swan in the car and he gave me a 

rsar. He was six years old. What did I do 
was six years old ? Will you please ask my 
^ to come to train to meet teacher and me? 
I very sorry that Eva and Bessie are sick. I 
I can have a nice party my birthday, and I 
rant Carrie and Ethel and Frank and Helen to 
Alabama to visit me. Will Mildred sleep 
when I come home. 
much love and thousand kisses. 
your dear little daughter. 

Helen A, Keller. 




visit to Plymouth was in July. This letter. 
three months later, shows how well she 
lered her first lesson in liistory. 



TO MR. MORRISON HEADY 



South Boston, Mass. October ist, iS88. 

lear imcle Morrie, — I think you will be very 

receive a letter from your dear little friend 
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n. I am very happy to write to you because I 
c of you and love you, I read pretty stories in J 
30ok you sent me^ about Charles and his boat, 1 
Arthur and his dream, and Rosa and the sheep, t 
lave been in a large boat. It was like a ship, 1 
R^r and teacher and Mrs. Hopkins and Mr 1 
Ttios and Mr. Rodocanachi and many other 
ds went to Plymouth to see many old thin^, I 
bell you a little story about Plymouth. 
my years ago there lived in England many good 
le, but the king and his friends were not kind 
^^ontle and patient with good people, because 
dng did not like to have the people disobey him. 
>1l' did not like to go to church with the king; 
tiiey did like to build very nice little churches 
hemsclvcs. 

le king was ver^^ angry with the people and they ' 
sorry and they said, we will go away to a strange 
tr\^ to live and leave \''ery dear home and friends f 
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ca. I think little cliildren must have been 

of a great ocean for it is very strong and it 

a large boat rock and then the little children 

fall down and hurt their heads. After they 

en many weeks on the deep ocean where they 

not see trees or flowers or grass, but just water 

he beautiful sky, for ships could not sail quickly 

because men did not know about engines and 

I. One day a dear little baby-boy was bom. 

me was Peregrine White. I am very sorry 

r little Peregrine is dead now. Every day 

ople went upon deck to look out for land. 

y there was a great shout on the ship for the 

saw the land and they were full of joy because 

had reached a new country safely. Little 

and boys jumped and clapped their hands. 

■ we e all glad when they stepped upon a huge 

I did see the rock in Plymouth and a little 

ike the Mayflower and the cradle that dear 

Pe egrine slept in and many old things that 

in the Mayflower. Would you like to visit 

iOuth some time and see many old things. 

w I am very tired and I will rest. 

3th much love and many kisses, from your little 



Helen A. Keller. 



Sreign words in these two letters, the first of 

was written during a visit to the kindergarten 

i blind, she had been told months before, and 

iOwed them away in her memory. She assimi- 
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words and practised with them, sometimes 

them intelligent ly, sometimes repeating them 

parrot-like fashion. Even when she did. not 

understand words or ideas, she liked to set 

down as though she did. It was in this way 

she learned to use correctly words of sound and 

In which express ideas outside of her experience, 

ith*' is Edith Thomas. 



TO MR, MICHAHL ANAGNOS 

RoxBURY, Mass, Oct. 17th, 1888. 
cher Monsieur Anugnos, 
|am sitting by the window and the beautiful 
is shining on me Teacher and I came to 
Idn derga rt en yesterday. There are twenty 
little children here and they are all blind, 
|m sorry because they cannot see much, 
?timc will they have very well eyes? Poor 
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tnd very ancient castle And we will run ^Hth the 
leer and feed the rabbits and catch the squirrels. I 
,hall not be afraid of Fauntleroy's great dog Dougal, 
'. hope Fauntleroy take me to see a vei*y kind 
jueen. When I go to France I will talk French, A 
ittle French boy y^nll say, Parlez-vous Fraitcaisf and 
\ will say, Out, Monsieur, vous avez un jolt ckapmu. 
Donnez mot un baiser. I hope you will go with me 
io Athens to see the maid of Athens. She was 
rery lovely lady and I will talk Greek to her. 
[ will say. se agapo and, pos edtete and I think 
jhe will say, kalos, and then I will say chaere, 
tVill you please come to see me soon and take 
Tie to the theater? When you come I will say, 
Kak entera, and when you go home I will say, Kale 
tykta. Now I am too tired to write more. Je vous 
lime, Au revoir 

From your darling little friend 

Helen A. Keller. 




TO MISS EVELTNA H. KELLER 

[So. Boston, Mass. October 29, 1888.] 
[y dearest Aunt, — I am coming home very soon 
ind I think you and every one will be very glad 
:o see my teacher and me, I am very happy because 
[ have learned much about many things. I am 
studying French and German and Latin and Greek. 
Se agapo is Greek, and it means I love thee. J'ai 
Hfte boptne petite s(XHr is French, and it means I have a 
good little sister. Nous avons un ton perc el une 
bonne mere means, we have a good father and a good 
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lier, Puer is boy in Latin, and Mutter is mother 
crman. I will teach Mildred many languages 
b I come home, 

Helen A. Keller. 



TO MRS. SOPHIA C. HOPKINS 

TuscuMBiA, Ala. Dec. nth, 1888. 
dear Mrs, Hopkins : — 

1 have just fed my dear httle 

>n , My brother S imps on gave it to me 

Sunday. I named it Annie, for my teacher. 

>Lippy has had his suppt^r and gone to bed. My 

jits are sleeping, too; and very soon I shall go 

c(.l. Teacher is \\Titing letters to her friends. 

|ier and father and their friends have gone to 

huge furnace. The furnace is to make iron. 
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the ground and dig out the coal, and steam-cars take 
it to the large cities, and scU it to people to bum, 
to make them warm and happy when it is cold out of 
dcx>rs. 

Are you very lonely and sad now? I hope you 
wiU come to see me soon, and stay a long time. 
With much love from your little friend 

Helen A. Keller. 



TO MISS DBLLA BENNETT 



TuscUMBiA, Ala., Jan. 29, 1889, 
My dear Miss Bennett :— T am delighted to write 
to you this moniing. We have just eaten our 
breakfast. Mildred is running about downstairs, 
I have been reading in my book about astronomers. 
Astronomer comes from the Latin word asira, which 
means stars; and astronomers are men who study 
the stars, and tell us about them. When we are 
sleeping quietly in our beds, they are watching the 
beautiful sky through the telescope. A telescope 
is like a very strong eye. The stars are so far away 
that people cannot tell much about them, without 
very excellent instruments. Do you like to look out 
of your window, and see little stars ? Teacher says 
she can see Venus from our window, and it is a large 
and beautiftd star. The stars are called the earth^s 
brothers and sisters. 

There are a great many instruments besides those 
which the astronomers use. A knife is an instru- 
ment to cut with. I think the bell is an instrument, 
too. I will tell you what I know about bells. 
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|me bells are musical and others are unmusical 
are very tiny and some are very large. I saw 

■y large bell at WeJlesley. It came from Japan. 
are used for many purposes. They tell us 
breakfast is ready, when to go to school, 
it is time for church, and when there is a 
They tell people when to go to work, and 
to go home and rest. The engine-bell tells 

I passengers that they are coming to a sta- 

and it tells the people to keep out of the 

Sometimes very terrible accidents happen, 

many people are burned and drowned and 

*ed. The other day I broke my doll's head off; 

:hat was not a dreadful accident, because dolls 
live and feel, like people. My little pigeons 

^vell, and so is my little bird. I would like to 
some clay. Teacher says it is time for me to 

|y now. Good-bye. 

With much love, and many kisses, 
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ide me feel very sad to leave Boston and I missed 
all of my friends greatly, but of course I was glad 
to get back to my lovely home once more. My 
darling little sister is growing very fast. Sometimes 
she tries to spell very short words on her small 
[fingers] but she is too yoimg to remember hard 
words. When she is older I will teach her many 
things if she is patient and obedient. My teacher 
says, if children learn to be patient and gentle while 
they are little, that when they grow to be young 
ladies and gentlemen they will not forget to be kind 
and loving and brave* I hope I shall be courageous 
always, A httle girl in a story was not courageous. 
She thought she saw little elves with tall pointed 
Piats] peeping from between the bushes and dancing 
down the long alleys, and the poor little girl was 
terrified. Did you have a pleasant Christmas ? I 
had many lovely presents given to me. The other 
day I had a fine party. All of my dear little friends 
came to see me. We played games, and ate ice- 
cream and cake and fruit. Then we had great fun. 
The sun is shining brightly to-day and I hope we 
shall go to ride if the roads are dry. In a few days 
the beautiful spring will be here. I am very glad 
because I love the warm sunshine and the fragrant 
flowers. I think Flowers grow to make people 
happy and good, I have four dolls now. Cedric 
is my little boy, he is named for Lord Fauntleroy. 
He has big brown eyes and long golden hair and 
pretty roimd cheeks, Ida is my baby. A lady 
brought her to me from Paris. She can drink milk 
like a real baby. Lucy is a fine young lady. She 
has on a dainty lace dress and satin slippers. Poor 
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>st an invalid, I have two tame pigeons and 
ay canary bird. Jiimbo is very strong and 
ifuL He will not let anything harm ns at night, 

to school every day I am studying reading» 
lagt arithmetic, geography and language. My 
[ler and teacher send you and Mrs. Hale their 

greetings and Mildred sends you a kiss. 
|ith much love and kisses, from your 
Affectionate cousin 

Helen A, Keller. 



iring the winter Miss Sullivan and her pupil 

working at Helen's home in Tuscumbia, and to 

purpose, for by spring Helen had learned to 

idiomatic English. iVfter May, 1889, I find 

hst no inaccuracies, except some evident slips of 
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Italy and France, and he saw a great many ancient 
castles, I hope you will please write to me from all 
the cities you visit. \Vhen you go to Holland please 
give my love to the lovely princess Wilhelmina. 
She is a dear little girl, and when she is old enough 
she will be the queen of Holland, If you go to 
Roumania please ask the good queen Elizabeth 
about her little invalid brother, and tell her that I 
am very sorry that her darling little girl died. I 
should like to send a kiss to Vittorio, the little prince 
of Naples, but teacher says she is afraid you will not 
rennernber so many messages. When I am thirteen 
years old I shall visit them all myself. 

I thank you very much for the beautiful story 
about Lord Fauntleroy, and so does teacher, 

I am so glad that Eva is coming to stay with me 
this summer. We will have fine times together. 
Give Howard my love, and tell him to answer my 
letter. Thursday we had a picnic. It was very 
pleasant out in the shady woods, and we all enjoyed 
the picnic very much. 

Mildred is out in the yard playing, and mother is 
picking the delicious strawberries. Father and 
Uncle Frank are down town. Simpson is coming 
home soon. Mildred and I had our pictures taken 
while we were in Huntsville. I will send you one. 

The roses have been beautiful. Mother has a 
great many fine roses. The La France and the 
Lamarque are the most fragrant ; but the Marechal 
Neil, Solfaterrc, Jacqueminot, Nipheots, Etoile de 
Lyon, Papa Gontier, Gabrielle Drevet and the Perle 
des Jardines are all lovely roses. 

Please give the little boys and girls my love, 1 
think of them every day and I love them dearly in 
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Belf? The little girl could not endure that 
t, *'I will stay with you/* said she to the 
though she was not at all courageous. Already 
[an to see quite plainly the little elves in their 
anted hats, dancing down the dusky alleys, 
eeping from between the bushes, and they 
i to come nearer and nearer; and she stretched 
nds up towards the tree in which the doll sat, 
fiv laughed, and pointed their fingers at her. 
errified was the little girl; but if one has 
ne anything wrong, these strange little elves 

harm one. ''Have I done anything wrong? 
B ! ' " said the little girh * ' I have laughed at 
or duck, with the red rag tied round its leg, 
^led, and that made me laugh; but it is wrong 
h at the poor animals V 

not a pitiful story ? I hope the father pun- 
Jie naughty little boy. Shall you be very 
my teacher next Thursday? She is 
e to rest, but she will come back to me 



JjOvingly, your little friend, 

Helen Adams Keller. 



TO MISS MARY E. RILET 



TuscuMBtA, Ala., May 27, 1889. 
Miss Riley; — I wish you were here in 
simny south today. Little sister and I 
you out into the garden, and pick the 
raspberries and a few strawbeiries for you. 
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V would you like that? The strawberries are 
"ly all gone. In the evenings when it is cool and 
sant, we would walk in the yard, and catch the 
shoppers and butterflies. We would talk about 
birds and flowers and grass and Jumbo and 
rl. If you liked, we would run and jump and hep 
dance, and be very happy. I think you would 
y hearing the mocking-birds sing. One sits on 
twig of a tree, just beneath our window, and he 
the air with his glad songs. But I am afraid 
cannot come to Tuscumbia ; so I will write to 
. and send you a sweet kiss and my love. How 
>ick ? Daisy is happy, but she would be happy 
■ if she had a little mate. My little children are 
veil except Nancy, and she is quite feeble. Wy 
idmother and aunt Corinne are here. Grand- 
hcr is going to make me two new dresses. Give 
love to all the little girls, and tell them that 
jn loves them very, very mucli. E\*a sends love 
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TO MISS ANNE MANSFIELD SULLIVAN 



TuscuMBiA, Ala., August 7, 18S9. 

Dearest Teacher — 1 am very glad to wTite to 
you this evening, for I have been thinking much 
about you all day. I am sitting on the piazza, and 
my little white pigeon is perched on the back of my 
chair, watching m.e write. Her little brown mate has 
flown away with the other birds ; but Annie is not sad, 
for she likes to stay with me. Fauntleroy is asleep 
upstairs, and Nancy is putting Lucy to bed, Perliaps 
the mocking bird is singing them to sleep. All the 
beautiful Howers arc in bloom now. The air is sweet 
with the perfume of jasmines^ heliotropes and roses. 
It is getting warm here now^ so father is going to 
take us to the Quarry on the aotli of August* I 
think we shall have a beautiful time out in the cool, 
pleasant woods. I will write and tell you all the 
pleasant things w^e do. I am so glad that Lester 
and Henry are good little infants. Give them many 
sweet kisses for me. 

Wbat was the name of the little boy who fell in 
love with the beautiful star ? Eva has been telling 
me a story about a lovely little girl named Heidi. 
Will you please send it to me ? I shall be delighted 
to have a typewriter 

Little Arthur is growing very fast. He has on 
short dresses now. Cousin Leila thinks he will walk 
in a little while. Then I will take his soft chubby 
hand in mine, and go out in the bright stmshine with 
him. He will pull the largest roses, and chase the 
gayest butterflies. I will take very good care of 
hiro, and not let him fall and hurt himself- Father 
and some other gentlemen went hunting yesterday. 
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Father killed thirty-eight birds. We had some of 

them for supper, and they were very nice. 
Monday Simpson shot a pretty crane. The crane 
a large and strong bird. His wings are as long 
my arm, and his bill is as long as my foot. He eats 
little fishes, and other small animals. Father says^ 
he can fly nearly all day without stopping. 

Mildred is the dearest and sweetest Httle maiden iii 
the world. She is very roguish, too. Sometimes, 
when mother does not know it» she goes out into 
the vineyard, and gets her apron full of delicious 
grapes. I think she would like to put her tw 
soft arms around your neck and hug you. 

Sunday I went to church, I love to go to churc! 
because I like to see my friends* 

A gentleman gave me a beautiful card. It was a 
picture of a mill, near a beautiful brook. There was 
a boat floating on the water, and the fragrant lilies 
were growing all around the boat. Not far from 
the mill there was an old house, with many t 
growing close to it. There were eight pigeons on 
roof of the house, and a great dog on the step. 
Pearl is a very proud mother-dog now. She has 
eight puppies, and she thinks there never were SU' 
fine puppies as hers. 

I read in my books every day. I love them very 
very, very much. I do want you to come back to \ 
me soon. I miss you so very, very much. I cannot 
know about many things, when my dear teacher is 
not here. I send you five thousand kisses, and 
love than I can tell. I send Mrs. H. much love 
a kiss. 

From your afiectionate little pupil. 

Helen A. Kbller, 
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In the fall Helen and Miss Sullivan returned to 
Perkins Institution at South Boston. 



TO MISS MILDRED KELLER 

South Boston, Oct, 24, 1889. 

My Precious Little Sister: — Good morning. I 
m going to send you a birthday gift with this letter. 
'. hope it will please you very much^ because it makes 
Qe happy to send it. The dress is blue like your 
yes, and candy is sweet just like your dear little 
elf. I think mother will be glad to make the dress 
or you, and when you wear it you will look as pretty 
IS a rose. The picture-book will tell you all about 
nany strange and wild animals. You must not be 
tfraid of them. They cannot come out of the picture 
b harm you* 

I go to school every day, and I Icam many new 
hin^. At eight I study aritlmietic. I like that. 
Lt nine I go to the gymnasium with the little girls, 
ind we have great fun. I wish you could be here to 
>Iay three little squirrels, and two gentle doves, 
nd to make a pretty nest for a dear little robin. 
lie mocking bird does not live in the cold north, 
Lt ten I study about the earth on which we all live. 
it eleven I talk with teacher and at twelve I study 
oology. I do not know what I shall do in the after- 
(oon yet. 

Now, my darling little Mildred, good bye. Give 
ather and mother a great deal of love and many 
w^ and kisses for me. Teacher sends her love too. 
From your loving sister, 

Helen A, Keller, 
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TO MR. WILLIAM WADE 

South Boston, Mass., Nov< 20, 1S89- 

Lv Dear Mr. Wade: — -I have just received a 

■r from my mother, telling me that the beautifu] 

ilT puppy you sent me had arrived in Tuscumbia 

ly. Thank you very much for the nice gift* I 

|vcry sorry that I was not at home to welcome 

but my mother and my baby sister will be very 

to her while her mistress is away. I hope she 

)t lonely and unhappy. I think puppies can feel 

[lome-sickj as well as little girls. I should like 

[all her Lioness, for your dog. May I ? I hope 

[will be very faithful, — and brave, too. 

am studying in Boston, with my dear teacher. 

xn a great many new and wonderful things. I 

about the earth, and the animals, and I like 

inietic exceedingly. I Icam many new words, 

Exceedingly is one that I learned yesterday. 

:n I see Lioness I will tell her many things ( 
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This letter is indorsed in Whittier's hand, ** Helen 
A. Keller — deaf dumb and blind — aged nine years," 
Browns" is a lapse of the pencil for '* brown eyes." 



TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 



^^m Inst, for the Blind, So. Boston, Mass., 
^V Nov. 37, 18S9. 

Dear Poet, 

I think you will be siirprised to 
receive a letter from a little girl whom you do not 
know, btit I thought you woiild be glad to hear 
that your beautiful poems make me very happy. 
Yesterday I rend *' In School Days'* and " My Play- 
mate," and I enjoyed them greatly. I was very 
sorry that the poor little girl with the browns and 
the *' tangled golden curls" died. It is v^ery pleasant 
to live here in our beautiful world. I cannot see the 
lovely things with my eyes, but my mind can see 
them all, and so I am joyful all the day long. 

When I walk out in my garden I cannot see the 
beautiful flowers but I know that they are all 
around me; for is not the air sweet with their fra- 
grance? I know too that the tiny lily-bells are 
whispering pretty secrets to their companions else 
they would not look so happy. I love you very 
dearly, because you have taught me so many lovely 
things about flowers, and birds, and people. Now 
I must say, good-bye. I hope [you] will enjoy the 
Thanksgiving very much. 

Prom your loving little friend, 

Helen A, Keller. 
To Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier, 
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Whittier's reply, to which there is a reference in 
the following letter, has been lost. 



TO MRS. KATE ADAMS KELLER 



South Boston, Mass., Dec. 3, 1889. 

My Dear Mother: — Your little daughter is very 
happy to write to you this beautiful morning. It 
is cold and rainy here to-day. Yesterday the 
Countess of Meath came again to see me. She gave 
me a beautiful bunch of violets. Her little girls are 
named Violet and May. The Earl said he should 
be delighted to visit Tuscumbia the next time he 
comes to America. Lady Meath said she would 
like to see your flowers, and hear the mocking-birds 
sing. When I visit England they want me to come 
to see them, and stay a few weeks. They will take 
me to see the Queen. 

I had a lovely letter from the poet Whittier, He 
loves me. Mr. Wade wants teacher and me to 
come and see him next spring. May we go ? He 
said you must feed Lioness from your hand, 
because she will be more gentle if she does not eat 
with other dogs. 

Mr. Wilson came to call on us one Thursday. I 
was delighted to receive the flowers from home. 
They came while we were eating breakfast, and my 
friends enjoyed them with me. We had a very nice 
dinner on Thanksgiving day,— turkey and plum- 
pudding. Last week I \'isited a beautiful art store. 
I saw a great many statues^ and the gentleman gave 
me an angel. 

Sunday I went to church on board a great war* 
ship. After the services were over the soldier- 
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sailors showed us around < There were four hundred 
and sixty sailors. They were very kind to me. 
One carried me in his arras so that my feet would 
not touch the water. They wore blue uniforms 
and queer little caps. There was a terrible fire 
Thursday. Many stores were burned^ and four men 
were killed. I am very sorry for them. Tell father, 
please, to write to me. How is dear little sister? 
Give her many kisses for me. Now I must close. 
With much love, from your darling child, 

Helen A, Keller. 




TO MRS. KATE ADAMS KELLER 



So. Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, i88g. 
My dear Mother. 

Yesterday I sent you a little Christ- 
mas box. I am very sorry that I could not send 
it before so that you would receive it to morrow, 
but I could not finish the watch-case any sooner. 
I made all of the gifts myself^ excepting father's 
handkerchief* I wish I could have made father a 
gift too, but I did not have sufficient time. I hope 
you will like your watch-case, for it made me very 
happy to make it for you. You must keep your 
lovely new montre in it. If it is too warm in 
Tuscumbia for little sister to wear her pretty 
mittens, she can keep them because her sister made 
them for her. I imagine she will have fun with the 
little toy man. Tell her to shake him, and then he 
will blow his trumpet, I thank my dear kind father 
for sending me some money, to buy gifts for my 
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ds, I love to make everybody happy. I 
Id like to be at home on Christmas day. We \ 
d be very happy together. I think of my 
tiful home every day. Please do not forget to 1 

me some pretty presents to hang on my tree. ' 
1 going to have a Christmas tre^, in the parlor ' 
teacher will hang all of my gifts upon it. It 
>e a funny tree. All of the girls have gone home 
>end Christmas Teacher and I arc the only 
is left for Mrs. Hopkins to care for. Teacher 

jLcn sick in bed for many days. Her throat 
very sore and the doctor thought she would ' 

to go away to the hospital, but she is better 
I have not been sick at all. The little girls 
veil too. Friday I am going to spend the day 
my little friends Carrie, Ethel, Frank and Helen 
man. We will have great fun I am sure. 
\ and Miss Endicott came to see me, and I went 
de in the carriage. They are going to give me 
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TO DR. EDWARD BV^RBTT HALE 



South Bostok, Jan. 8, 1890, 
My dear Mr. Hale: 

The beautiful shells came last night. 
I thank you very much for them. I shall always 
keep them, and it will make me very happy to 
think, that you found them, on that far away 
island, from which Columbus sailed to discover 
our dear country. When I am eleven years old it 
will be four hundred years since he started with the 
three small ships to cross the great strange ocean. 
He was very brave. The little girls were delighted 
to see the lovely shells. I told them all I knew 
about them. Are you very glad that you could 
make so many happy f I am. I should be very 
happy to come and teach you the Braille sometime, 
if you have time to learn, but I am afraid you are 
too busy. A few days ago I received a little box 
of English violets from Lady Meath, The flowers 
were wilted, but the kind thought which came with 
them was as sweet and as fresh a3 newly pulled 
violets. 

With loving greeting to the little cousins, and 
Mrs. Hale and a sweet kiss for yourself^ 
From your little friend » 

Helen A. Keller. 




This, the first of Helen's letters to Dr. Holm<^. 
written soon after a vifiit to him, he published in 
••Over the Teacups." 
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TO DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES* 



\ 



South Boston, Mass.» March i, 1890. 

Dear, Kind Poet : — I have thought of you many 
tim^ since that bright Sunday when I bade you^ 
good-bye; and I am going to write you a letter,^ 
because I love you. I am sorry that you have no 
little children to play with you sometimes; but I 
think you are very happy i^^th your books, and your 
many, many friends. On Washington*s birthday a 
great many people came here to see the blind chil- 
dren; and I read for them from your poems, and 
showed them some beautiful shells, which came from 
a little island near Palos. 

I am reading a very sad story, called "Little 
Jakey," Jakey was the sweetest little fellow you 
can imagine, but he was poor and blind. I used to 
think — when I was small, and before I could read- 
that everybody was always happy, and at first it 
made me very sad to know about pain and great 
sorrow ; but now I know that we could never learn 
to be brave and patient, if there were only joy in the 
world. -J 

I am studying about insects in zoology, and I have f 
learned many things about butterflies. They do not ' 
make honey for us, like the bees, but many of them 
are as beautiful as the flowers they light upon, and 
they always delight the hearts of little children. 
They live a gay life, flitting from flower to flower, ' 
sipping the drops of honeydew, without a thought J 
for the morrow. They are just like little boys and 1 
girls when they forget books and studies^ and nm 1 
away to the woods and the fields, to gather wild 1 



♦The Atlantic Monthly, May, iSgo, 
Messrs. Houghton, MiJ91ui & Co. 
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flowers, or wade in the ponds for fragrant lilies, 
happy in the bright sunshine. 

If my little sister comes to Boston next June^ will 
you let me bring her to see you? She is a lovely 
baby, and I am sure you will love her. 

Now I must tell my gentle poet good-bye, for I 
have a letter to write home before I go to bed. 
From your loving little friend, 

Helen A. Keller. 



TO MISS SARAH FUI-LER * 



South Boston, Mass,, April 3, 1S90. 
My dear Miss Fuller, 

My heart is full of joy this beautiful 
morning, because I have learned to speak many 
new words, and I can make a few sentences. Last 
evening I went out in the yard and spoke to the 
moon. I said, '*0 I moon come to me [" Do you 
think the lovely moon was glad that I could speak to 
her? How glad my mother will be I can hardly 
wait for June to come I am so eager to speak to her 
and to my precious little sister. Mildred could not 
understand me when I spelled with my fingers, but 
now she will sit in my lap and I will tell her many 
things to please her, and we shall be so happy 
together. Are you very, very happy because you 
can make so many people happy ? I think you are 
very kind and patient, and I love you very dearly. 
My teacher told me Tuesday that you wanted to 

• Miss Fuller gave Helen Keller her first lesson in articulation^ 
For an account af this see page 386, 
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know how I came to wish to talk with my mouth. I 
will tell you all about it, for I remember my thoughts 
perfectly. When I was a very little child I used to I 
sit IB my mother's lap all the time, because I was 
very timid, and did not like to be left by myself, ' 
And I would keep my little hand on her face all the 
while, because it amused me to feel her face and lips 
move when she talked with people. I did not know 
then what she was doing, for I was quite ignorant of 1 
all things. Then when I was older I learned to play 
with my nurse and the little negro children and I I 
noticed that they kept moving their lips just like 1 
my mother, so I moved mine too, but sometimes it 
made me angry and I would hold my playmates' 
mouths very hard. I did not know then that it was 
very naughty to do 80. After a long time ray dear« 
teacher came to me, and taught me to communicate 
with my fingers and I was satisfied and happy. But 
when I came to school in Boston I met some deaf 
people who talked with their mouths like all other 
people, and one day a lady who had been to Norway 
came to see me, and told me of a blind and deaf girl* 
she had seen in that far away land who had been 
taught to speak and understand others when they 
spoke to hen This good and happy news delighted 
me exceedingly, for then I was sure that I should 
learn also, I tried to make sounds like my little 
playmates, but teacher told me that the voice was 
very delicate and sensitive and that it would injure 
it to make incorrect sounds, and promised to take 
me to see a kind and wise lady who would teach me 
rightly. That lady was yourself. Now I am as 
happy as the little birds, because I can speak and 

* Ragnliild Kaata. 
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perhaps I shall sing too. All of my friends will 
be so surprised and glad. 

Your loving little pupil, 

Helen A. Keller. 



When the Perkins Institution closed for the sum- 
mer, Helen and Miss Sullivan went to Tuscumbia, 
This was the first home-going after she had learned 
to *'taik with her mouth." 



TO REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS 



Tuscumbia, Alabama, July 14, 1890. 
My dear Mr. Brooks» I am very glad to WTite 
to you this beautiful day because you are my 
kind friend and I love you, and because I wish to 
know many things. I have been at home three 
weeks, and Oh, how happy I have been with dear 
mother and father and precious little sister. I was 
very, very sad to part with all of my friends in 
Boston, but I was so eager to see my baby sister I 
could hardly wait for the train to take me home. 
But I tried very hard to be patient for teacher's 
sake* Mildred has grown much taller and stronger 
than she was when I went to Boston, and she is the 
sweetest and dearest little child in the world My 
parents were delighted to hear me speak, and I was 
overjoyed to give them such a happy surprise. I 
think it is so pleasant to make everybody happy. 
Why does the dear Father in heaven think it best 
for us to have very great sorrow sometimes ? I am 
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always bappy and so was Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
but dear Little Jakey's life was full of sadness. God 
did not put the light in Jakey's eyes and he was 
blind, and his father was not gentle and loving. Do 
you think poor Jakey loved his Father in heavea 
more becaiise his other father was unkind to him? 
How did God tell people that his home was in 
heaven? When people do very wrong and hurt 
animals and treat children unkindly God is grieved, 
but what will he do to them to teach them to be 
pitiful and loving? I think he will tell them how 
dearly He loves them and that He wants them to be 
good and happy, and they will not wish to grie\ie 
their father who loves them so much» and they will 
want to please him in everything they do, so they 
will love each other and do good to everyone, and 
be kind to animals. 

Please teU me something that you know about 
God* It makes me happy to know much about my 
loving Father, who is good and wise, I hope you 
will write to your little friend when you have time. 
I should like very much to see you today Is the 
sun very hot in Boston now? this afternoon if it is 
cool enough I shall take Mildred for a ride on my 
donkey, Mr. Wade sent Neddy to me. and he is 
the prettiest donkey you can imagine. My great 
dog Lioness goes with us when we ride to protect 
us, Simpson, that is my brother, brought me some 
beautiful pond lilies yesterday — he is a very brotl 
to me. 

Teacher sends you her kind remembrances, an( 
father and mother also send their regards. ^ 

From your loving little friend, H 

Helen A. Keller. 
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London, August 3, 1890- 

My Dear Helen — I was very glad indeed to get 
your letter. It has followed me across the ocean 
and found me in this magnificent great city which 
I should like to tell you all about if I could take time 
for it and make my letter long enough. Some 
time when you come and see me in my study in 
Boston I shall be glad to talk to you about it all if 
you care to hear. 

But now I want to tell you how glad I am that you 
are so happy and enjoying your home so very much. 
I can almost think I see you with your father and 
mother and little sister, with all the brightness of 
the beautiful country about you, and it makes me 
very glad to know how glad you are, 

I am glad also to know, from the questions which 
you ask me, what you are thinking about. I do not 
see how we can help thinking about God when He 

so good to us all the time. Let me tell you how it 
to me that we come to know about our 
"heavenly Father. It is from the power of love 
which is in our own hearts. Love is at the soul of 
everything. Whatever has not the power of loving 
must have a very dreary life indeed, We Hke to 
think that the sunshine and the winds and the trees 
are able to love in some way of their own, for it 
would make us know that they were happy if we 
knew that they could love. And so God who is the 
greatest and happiest of all beings is the most 
lo\nng too. All the love that is in our hearts 
comes from hini, as all the light which is in the 
flowers comes from the stm. And the more we love 
the more near we are to God and His Love. 
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I told you that I was very happy because of 3 
happiness. Indeed I am. So are your Father 
your Mother and your Teacher and all your friends. 
But do you not think that God is happ^-^ too because 
you are happy? I am sure He is. And He is 
happier than any of us because He is greater than 
any of us, and also because He not merely sees your 
happiness as we do^ but He also tuade it. He 
gives it to you as the sim gives light and coloi 
to the rose. And we are always most glad of what 
we not merely see our friends enjoy, but of what we 
give theni to enjoy. Are we not ? 

But God does not only want us to be happy; He 
wants us to be good. He wants tliat most of all 
He knows tlmt we can be really happy only when we 
are good, A great deal of the trouble that is in the 
world is medicine which is very bad to take, but 
which it is good to take because it makes us betten 
We see how good people may be in great trouble 
when we think of Jesus who was the greatest 
BuiTerer that ever lived and yet was the best Beiu 
and so, I am sure, the happiest Being that the wor 
has ever seen. 

I love to tell you about God. But He w411 tell you 
Himself by the love which He will put into your 
heart if you ask Him. And Jesus, who is His Son, 
but is nearer to Him than all of us His oth' 
Children, came into the world on purpose to tell 
tis all about our Father's Love, If you read His 
wordSj you will see how full His heart is of the love 
of God, "We know that He loves us/' He says. 
And so He loved men Himself and though they 
were very cruel to Him and at last killed Him, He 
was willing to die for them because He loved them 





lo. And, Helen, He loves men stilly and He loves 
is, and He tells us that we may love Him. 

And so love is everything. And if anybody asks 
^oti, or if you ask yourself what God is, answer, 
* God is Love." That is the beautiful answer which 
he Bible gives. 

All this is what you are to think of and to under- 
ta^nd more and more as you grow older. Think of 
t now. and let it make every blessing brighter 
because your dear Father sends it to you. 

You will come back to Boston I hope soon after 
[ do. I shall be there by the middle of September. 
i shall want you to tell me all about eveiything, and 
lot forget the Donkey. 

I send my kind remembrance to your father and 
laotlier, and to your teacher. I wish I could see 
rour little sister. 

Good Bye, dear Helen. Do write to me soon 

^ain, directing your letter to Boston. 
Your affectionate friend 

Phillips Brooks* 




DR- HOLMES'fi REPLY 

to a letter which has been lost. 



' Beverly Farms, Mass,, August i, tSgo. 

l4y Dear Little Friend Helen: 

I received your welcome letter several days ago, 
but I have so much writing to do that I am apt to 
tnake my letters wait a good while before they get 
Itnswered- 

It gratifies me very much to find that you remem* 
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ber me so kindly. Your letter is chanmng, and 1 \f 
am greatly pleased with it, I rejoice to know that - 
you are well and happy, I am very much delighted 
to hear of your new acquisition — that you "talk 
with your mouth" as well as with your fongeis. 
What a curious thing speech is ! The tongue is so 
serviceable a member (taking all sorts of shapes, 
just as is wanted), — the teeth, the hps, the roof of 
the mouth, all ready to help, and so heap up the 
sound of the voice into the solid bits which we call js 
consonants, and make room for the curiously shaped i 
breathings which we call vowels ! You have studied 
all this, I doh't doubt, since you have practised vocal 
speaking, 

I am surprised at the mastery of language which 
your letter shows. It almost rnake^ me think the 
world would get along as well without seeing and \ 
hearing as with them. Perhaps people would be > 
better in a great many ways, for they could not fight 
as they do now. Just think of an army of blind 
people, with guns and cannon ! Think of the poor 
drummers ! Of what use would they and their drum- 
sticks be ? You are spared the pain of many sights |g 
and sounds, which you are only too happy in escaping. 
Then think how much kindness you are sure of as 
long as you live. Everybody will feel an interest in 
dear little Helen ; everybody will want to do some- 
thing for her; and» if she becomes an ancient, gray- 
haired woman, she is still sure of being thoughtfully 
cared for. 

Your parents and friends must take great satisfac- 
tion in your progress. It does great credit, not only 
to you, but to your instructors, who have so broken 
down the walls that seemed to shut you in that now 
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your outlook seems more bright and cheerful than 
that of many seeing and hearing children. 

Good-bye, dear little Helen ! With every kind 
wish from your friend, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



I This letter was written to some gentlemen in 
iGardiner, Maine, who named a lumber vessel after 
er. 



TO MESSRS. BRADSTREET 



TuscuMBiA, Ala., July 14, 1890. 
I My Dear, Kind Friends :— I thank you very, very 
tnuch for naming your beautiful new ship for me. 
It makes me very happy to know that I have kind 
d loving friends in the far-away State of Maine. I 
id not imagine, when I studied about the forests of 
ine, that a strong and beautiful ship would go 
Sailing aU over the world, carrying wood from those 
rich forests, to build pleasant homes and schools and 
Churches in distant countries. I hope the great 
■ocean will love the new Helen, and let her sail over 
its blue waves peacefully. Please tell the brave 
Sailors^ who have charge of the Helen Keller, 
that little Helen who stays at home will often think 
of them with loving thoughts, I hope I shall see 
you and my beautiful namesake some time. 
With much love, from your little friend, 

Helen A. Keller. 
To the Messrs. Bradstreet. 
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elcn and Miss Sullivan returned to the Perkins 
itution early in November, 



TO MRS. KATB ADAMS KELLER 

South Boston* Nov. io, iScja 

'.y Dearest Mother : — My heart has been ftilt of 

Lights of you and my beautiful home ever since 

Iparted so sadly on Wednesday night. Hoyt I 

I could see you this lovely morning, and teU you 

:hat has happened since I left home I And my 

ling little sister, how I T^nsh I could give her a 

dred kisses ! And my dear father, how he would 

to hear about our journey ! But I cannot see 

and talk to you, so I will write and tell you all 

I can think of, 

did not reach Boston imtil Saturday morning. 

sorry to say that our train was delayed in 

which made us late in reach 
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who was at the door, and Mra. Hopkins jumped up 
from the breakfast table and ran to the door to meet 
us; she was indeed much astonished to see us. 
After we had had some breakfast we went up to see 
Mr. Anagnos. I was overjoyed to see my dearest 
and kindest friend once more. He gave me a 
beautiful watch. I have it pinned to my dress. I 
tell everybody the time when they ask me. I have 
only seen Mr. Anagnos twice, I have many ques- 
tions to ask him about the countries he has been 
travelling in. But I suppose he is very busy now. 

The hiUs in Virginia were very lovely. Jack 
Frost had dressed them in gold and crimson. The 
view was most charmingly picturesque. Pennsyl- 
vania is a ver>' beautiful State. The grass was as 
green as though it was springtime, and the golden 
ears of com gathered together in heaps in the great 
fields looked very pretty. In Harrisburg we saw a 
donkey like Neddy. How I wish I could see my own 
donkey and my dear Lioness ! Do they miss their 
mistress very much ? Tell Mildred she must be kind 
to them for my sake. 

Oxir room is pleasant and comfortable. 

My typewriter was much injured coming. The 
::ase was broken and the keys are nearly all out. 
Teacher is going to see if it can be fixed. 

There are many new books in the library. What 
I nice time I shall have reading them ! I have 
Uready read Sara Crewe. It is a very pretty 
itorj^ and I will tell it to you some time. Now, 
;weet mother, your little girl must say good-bye. 

With much love to father, Mildred, you and all 
dear friends, lovingly your little daughter, 

Helen A. Kellbiu 
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TO JOHN GREENLEAP WHITTIER 

South Boston Dec* 17 1890, 

Dear Kind Poet, 

This is your birthday ; that was the first 
thought which came into ray mind when I awoke 
this morning; and it made me glad to think 
I could write you a letter and tell you how mucli 
your little friends love their sweet poet and his birth- 
day. This evening they are going to entertain 
their friends with readings from your poems and 
music, I hope the swift winged messengers of love 
will be here to carry some of the sweet melody to 
you, in your little study by the Merrimac. At first 
I was very sorry when I found that the sun had 
hidden his shining face behind dull clouds, but after- 
wards I thought why he did it* and then I was happy. 
The sun knows that you like to see the world covered 
with beautiful white snow and so he kept back all his 
brightness, and let the little crystals form in the sky. 
When they are ready» they will softly fall and ten- 
derly cover every object. Then the sun will appear 
in all his radiance and fill the world with light. If I 
were with you to-day I would give you eighty-three 
kisses, one for each year you have lived. Eighty- 
three years seems very long to me. Does it seem long 
to you ? I wonder how many years there will be in 
eternity. I am afraid I cannot think about so much 
time, I received the letter which you wrote to me 
last summer, and I thank you for it, I am staying 
in Boston now at the Institution for the Blind, but 
I have not commenced my studies yet, because my 
dearest friend, Mr. Anagnos wants me to rest and 
play a great deal. 

Teacher is well and sends her kind remembrance 
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to you. The happy Christmas time is ahnost here ! 
I can hardly wait for the fun to begin ! I hope your 
Christmas Day will be a very happy one and that the 
New Year will be full of brightness and joy for you 

(d every one. 
From your little friend 
I 

My Dear Young Friend — I was very glad to have 
such a pleasant letter on my birthday. I had two 
or three hundred others and thine was one of the 
most welcome of all. I must tell thee about how 
the day passed at Oak Knoll, Of coarse the sun 
did not shine, but we had great open wood fires in 
the rooms, which were all very sweet with roses and 
Other flowers, which were sent to me from distant 
friends; and fruits of all kinds from California and' 
Other places. Some relatives and dear old friends 
were with me through the day. I do not wonder 
thee thinks eighty three years a long time, but to 
me it seems but a very little while since I was a boy 
no older than thee, playing on the old farm at 
Haverhill. I thank thee for all thy good wishes^ 
and ^^sh thee as many. I am glad thee is at the 
Institution; it is an excellent place. Give my best 
regards to Miss Sullivan, and with a great deal of 
love I am 

Thy old friend, 

John G. Whittier, 
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Tommy Stringer, who appears in several of the fol- 
lowing letters, became blind and deaf when be was 
four years old. His mother was dead and his father 
was too poor to take care of him. For a while he 
was kept in the general hospital at Allegheny. 
From here he was to be sent to an almshouse, for 
at that time there was no other place for him in 
Pennsylvania. Helen heard of him. through Mr, 
J. G. Brown of Pittsburgh, who wrote her that 
he had failed to secure a tutor for Tommy. Shi 
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wanted him brought to Boston, and when she 
was told that money would be needed to get him 
a teacher, she answered, *'\Ve will raise it." She 
began to solicit contributions from her friends, and 
saved her pennies. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell advised Tommy's 
friends to send him to Boston, and the trustees of 
the Perkins Institution agreed to admit him to the 
kindergarten for the blind. 

Meanwhile opportimity came to Helen to make 
a considerable contribution to Tommy's education. 
The winter before, her dog Lioness had been killed, 
and friends set to work to raise money to buy Helen 
another dog. Helen asked that the contributions, 
which people were sending from all over America 
and England^ be devoted to Tommy's education. 
Turned to this new use, the fund grew fast, and 
Tommy was provided for. He was admitted to the 
kindergarten on the sixth of April. 

Miss Keller wrote lately, "I shall never foi^et 
the pennies sent by many a poor child who could 
ill spare them, *for little Tommy,* or the swift I 
sympathy with which people from far and near, 
whom I had never seen, responded to the dumb cry 
of a little captive soul for aid," 
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TO MR. GEORGE R. KREHL 



Institution for the Blind, 
South Boston, Mass., March ao» 1891. 
My Dear Friend, Mr. Krehl: — I have just heard, 
through Mr. Wade, of your kind offer to buy me 
a gentle dog, and I want to thank you for the 
kind thought. It makes me very happy indeed to 
know that I have such dear friends in other lands. It 
makes me think that all people are good and loving. 
I have read that the English and Americans are 
cousins ; but I am sure it would be much truer to say 
that we are brothers and sisters. My friends have 
told me about your great and magnificent city, and 
I have read a great deal that wise Englishmen have 
written. 1 have begun to read ** Enoch Arden,'* 
and I know several of the great poet's poems by 
heart. I am eager to cross the ocean, for I want to 
see my English friends and their good and wise 
queen. Once the Earl of Meath came to see me, and 
he told me that the queen was much beloved by 
her people^ because of her gentleness and wisdom. 
Some day you will be surprised to see a little strange 
girl coming into your office ; but when you know it 
is the little girl who loves dogs and all other animals, 
you will laugh, and I hope you will give her a kiss, 
just as Mr. Wade does. He has another dog for me, 
and he thinks she will be as brave and faithful as 
my beautiful Lioness. And now I want to tell you 
what the dog lovers in America are going to do. 
They are going to send me some money for a poor 
little deaf and dumb and blind child. His name is 
Tommy, and he is five years old* His parents are 
too poor to pay to have the little fellow sent to 
school; so, instead of giving me a dog, the gentle- 
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men are going to help make Tommy's life as bright 
and joyous as mine. Is it not a beautiful plan? 
Education will briiag light and music into Tommy's 
soul, and then he cannot help being happy. 
From your loving little friend, 

Helen A. Keller. 



TO DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 



[South Boston, Mass., April, 189 ij 
Dear Dr, Holmes: — Your beautiful words about 
spring have been making music in my heart, 
these bright April days. I love every word of 
''Spring" and ''Spring Has Come/' I think you 
will be glad to hear that these poems have taught 
me to enjoy and love the beautiful springtime, 
even though I cannot see the fair, frail blossoms 
which proclaim its approach, or hear the joyous 
warbling of the home-coming birds. But when 1 
read "Spring Has Come," lo ! I am not blind any 
longer, for I see with your eyes and hear with your 
ears. Sweet Mother Nature can have no secrets 
from me when my poet is near. I have chosen 
this paper because I want the spray of violets in 
the comer to tell you of my grateful love. I want 
you to see baby Tom, the little blind and deaf and 
dumb child who has just come to our pretty garden. 
He is poor and helpless and lonely now, but before 
another April education will have brought light and 
gladness into Tommy's life. If you do come, you 
will want to ask the kind people of Boston to help 
brighten Tonomy's whole life. Your loving friend, 

Helen Keller. 
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to sir john everett millais 

Perkins Institution for the Blind, 

South Boston, Mass,, April .30. 1891, 
My Dear Mr. Millais: — Your little American 
sister is going to write you a letter, because she wants 
you to know how pleased she was to hear you were 
interested in our poor little Tommy, and had sent 
some money to help educate him. It is very 
beautiful to think that people far away in England 
feel sorry for a little helpless child in America. I 
used to think, when I read in my books about your 
great city, that when I visited it the people would be 
strangers to me, but now I feel differently. It seems 
to me that all people who have loving, pitying hearts, 
are not strangers to each other, I can hardly wait 
patiently for the time to come when I shall see my 
dear English friends, and their beautiful island home. 
My favorite poet has written some lines about 
England which I love very much. I think you will 
like them too, so I will try to write them for you< 



HuKgedin the clinging billow's clasp. 

From seaweed fringe to mountain heather. 
The British oak with rooted ^asp 

Her slender handful holds together. 
With cUfEs ol white and bowers of green, 

And ocean narrowing to caress her. 
And hills and threaded streams between. 

Our little mother isle, God bless her t" 



You will be glad to hear that Tommy has a kind 
lady to teach him» and that he is a pretty, active 
little fellow. He loves to climb much better than to 
spell* but that is because he does not know yet what 
a wonderful thing language is. He cannot imagine 
how very, very happy he will be when he can tell us 
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houghts, and we can tell him how we have loved 
so long. 

>morrow April will hade her tears and blushes 
ath the flowers of lovely May. I wonder if the 
-days in England are as beautiful as they are 

-yw I must say good-bye. Please think of me 
ys as your loving little sister, 

Helen Keller. 

to rev. phillips brooks 

So, Boston, May i, 1891. 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

:-Ien sends you a loving greeting this bright 
-day. My teacher has just told me that 
have been made a bishop, and that your [ 
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Before a teacher was found for Tommy and while 
he was still in the care of Helen and Miss Sullivan, a 
reception was held for him at the kindergarten. At 
Helen's request Bishop Brooks made an address. 
Helen wrote letters to the newspapers which brought 
many generous replies. All of these she answered 
herself, and she made public acknowledgment in 
letters to the newspapers. This letter is to the editor 
of the Boston Herald, enclosing a complete list of the 
subscribers. The contributions amoimted to more 
than sixteen hundred dollars. 



TO MR. JOHN H, HOLMES 

South Boston> May 13. 1891, 
Editor of the Boston Herald: 

My Dear Mr. Holmes: — Will you kindly print, in 
the Herald, the enclosed list ? 1 think the readers of 
your paper will be glad to know that so much has 
been done for dear little Tommy, and that they will 
all wish to share in the pleasure of helping him. 
He is very happy indeed at the kindergarten, and is 
learning something every day. He has found out 
that doors have locks, and that little sticks and bits 
of paper can be got into the key -hole quite easily ; 
but he does not seem very eager to get them out after 
they are in. He loves to climb the bed-posts and 
unscrew the steam valves much better than to spell, 
but that is because he does not understand that 
words would help him to make new and interesting 
discoveries. I hope that good people will continue to 
work for Tommy until his fund is completed, and 
education has brought light and music into his little 
life. From your little friend, 

Helen Keller. 
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TO DR, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

South Boston, May 27, 1891. 
^ar, Gentle Poet: — I fear that you will think 
n a very troublesome little girl if she writes 
ou too often; but how is she to help send* 
you loving and grateful messages, when you 
a much to make her glad? I cannot begin 
'U you how delighted I was when Mr, Anagnos 

me that you had sent him some money 
elp educate "Baby Tom." Then I knew 

you had not forgotten the dear little 
, for the gift brought with it the thought of 
ar sympathy. I am very sorry to say that 
my has not learned any words yet. He is the 

restless little creature he was when you saw him. 
it is pleasant to think that he is happy and 
ul in his bright new home, and by and by that 
ge, wonderful thing teacher calls mind, t*i11 
^^sprea^t^beautifu^vm^^n^l^iw^ 
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to have their commencement exercises in Tremont 
Temple, next Tuesday afternoon ? I enclose a 
ticket, hoping that you will come. We shall all be 
proud and happy to welcome our poet friend, I 
shall recite about the beautiful cities of sunny 
Italy. I hope our kind friend Dn Ellis will come 
too, and take Tom in his arms. 

With much love and a kiss^ from your little friend, 

Helen A, Keller. 



• 



TO REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS 

South Boston. June S, 1891. 

My dear Mr, Brooks, 

I send you my picture as I promised, and I 
hope when you look at it this summer your 
thoughts wiU fly southward to your happy 
little friend, I used to wish that I could see 
pictures with my hands as I do statues, but now I 
do not often think about it because my dear Father 
has fi-lled my mind with beautiful pictures, even of 
things I cannot see. If the light were not in your"} 
eyes, dear Mr. Brooks, you would understand better ' 
how happy your little Helen was when her teacher 
explained to her that the best and most beautiful 
things in the world cannot be seen nor even touched, 
but just felt in the heart. Every day I find out 
some t h ing whic h makes me glad , Yesterday I 
thought for the first time what a beautiful thing 
motion was, and it seemed to me that everything 
^■as trying to get near to God, does it seem that way 
to you ? It is Sunday morning, and while I sit here 
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le library writing this letter you are teaching 
Ireds of people some of the grand and bf^autiful 
^s about their heavenly Father. Are you not 
, very happy ? and when you are a Bishop you 
preach to more people and more and more will 
nade glad. Teacher sends her kind remem- 
ces, and I send you with my picture my dear 

From your little friend 

Helen Keller. 

hen the Perkins Institution closed in June, 
n and her teacher went south to Tuscumbia^ 
e they remained until December. There is a 
IS of several months in the letters^ caused by the 
easing effect on Helen and Miss Sullivan of the 

Y K^intr" riTiicnr1r» At tVir* tiTTiP' tTiTt; fr-mTVilA 
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has, in truth, behaved very strangely ever since 
we came to Brewster. It is evident that something 
has displeased his Majesty but I cannot imagine 
what it can be. His expression has been so turbu- 
lent that I have feared to give him your kind message. 
Who knows ! Perhaps the Old Sea God as he lay 
asleep upon the shore, heard the soft music of grow- 
ing things — the stir of life in the earth's bosom, 
and his stormy heart was angry^ because he knew 
that his and Winter's reign was almost at an end. 
So together the unhappy monarchts] fought most 
despairingly, thinking that gentle Spring would 
turn and fly at the very sight of the havoc caused 
by their forces. But lo I the lovely maiden only 
smiles more sweetly, and breathes upon the icy 
battlements of her enemies, and in a moment they 
vanish, and the glad Earth gives her a royal welcome. 
But I must put away these idle fancies until we meet 
again. Please give your dear mother my love. 
Teacher wishes me to say that she liked the photo- 
graph very much and she will see about having some 
when we return. Now, dear friend, Please accept 
these few words because of the love that is linked 
with them. 

Lovingly yours 

Helen Keller. 




This letter was reproduced in facsimile in St, 
Nicholas, June. 1893. It is undated, but must 
have been written two or three months before it 
ivas published. 
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TO St, Nicholas * ] 

" St, Nicholas: 

gives me very great pleasure to send you 

autograph because I want the boys and 

who read St. Nicholas to know how blind 

Iren write, I suppose some of them wonder 

we keep the lines so straight so I will try 

sll them how it is done. We have a grooved 

d which we put between the pages when we t 

to write. The parallel grooves correspond to 1 

and when we have pressed the paper into them 

neans of the blunt end of the pencil it is very 

to keep the words even. The small letters are 

nade in the groo\-es, while the long ones extend 

'e and below them. We guide the pencil with 

right hand, and feel carefully with the forefinger 

le left hand to see that we shape and space the 

rs correctly. It is very difficult at first to form 

1 plainly, but if we keep on trying it gradually 
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Helen's kindest and most liberal friends. The tea 
brought more than two thousand dollars for the 
blind children. 



TO MISS CAROUNE DERBY 

South Boston, May 9, 1S92. 
My dear Miss Carrie :^ — I was much pleased to 
receive your kind letter. Need I tell you that I was 
more than delighted to hear that you are really 
interested in the "tea"? Of course we must not 
give it up. Very soon I am going far away, to my 
own dear home, in the sunny south, and it would 
always make me happy to think that the last thing 
which my dear friends in Boston did for my pleasure 
was to help make the lives of many little sightless 
children good and happy, I know that kind people 
cannot help feeling a tender sympathy for the little 
ones, who cannot see the beautiful light, or any of 
the wonderful things which give them pleasure ; and 
it seems to me that all loving sympathy must express 
itself in acts of kindness; and when the friends of 
little helpless blind children understand that we are 
working for their happiness, they will come and make 
our *'tea" a success, and I am sure 1 shall be the 
happiest little girl in all the wodd* Please let Bishop 
Brooks know our plans, so that he may arrange to be 
with us. I am glad Miss Eleanor is interested. 
Please give her my love. I will see you tomorrow 
and then we can make the rest of our plans. Please 
give your dear aunt teacher's and my love and tell 
her that we enjoyed our little visit very much indeed. 
Lovingly yours, 

Helek Keller. 
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TO MR. JOHN P. SPAULDmo 

South Boston, May nth, iSg?. 

kly dear Mr. Spauldiiig: — I am afraid yofu will 
nk your little friend, Helen, very troublesome 
en you read this letter ; but I am sure you will not 
me me when I tell yoti that I am very amdoos 
>ut something. You remember teacher and 1 
1 you Sunday that I wanted to have a little tea in 

of the kindergarten. We thought everything | 
^ arranged: but we found Monday that Mrs, 
iott would not be willing to let us invite more ^ 
n fifty people, because Mrs. Howe's house is quite 
ill I am sure that a great many people would 
t to come to the tea, and help me do somethiTi^ 
brighten the lives of httle blind children; but 
le of my friends say that I shall have to give up 

idea of having a tea unless we can find another ' 
ise. Teacher said yesterday, that perhaps Mrs. 
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TO MR. EDWARD H. CLEMENT 

South Boston, May i8th, 1892. 

My dear Mr. Clement : — I am going to write to 
you this beautiful morning because my heart is 
brimful of happiness and I want you and all my dear 
friends in the Transcript ofRce to rejoice with me. 
The preparations for my tea are nearly completed, 
and I am looking forward joyfully to the event. I 
know I shall not fail. Kind people will not disap- 
point me, when they know that I plead for helpless 
little children who live in darkness and ignorance. 
They will come to my tea and buy light, — the beau- 
tiful light of knowledge and love for many little ones 
who are blind and friendless. I remember perfectly 
when my dear teacher came to me. Then I was like 
the little blind children who are waiting to enter the 
kindergarten. There was no light in my soul. This 
wonderfxd world with all its sunlight and beauty 
was hidden from me, and I had never dreamed of its 
loveliness. But teacher came to me and taught my 
little fingers to use the beautiful key that has 
imlocked the door of my dark prison and set my 
spirit free. 

It is my earnest wish to share my happiness with 
others, and I ask the kind people of Boston to help 
me make the lives of little blind children brighter 
and happier. 

Lovingly your little friend, 

Helen Keller. 



At the end of June Miss SulUvan and Helen went 
home to Tuscumbia. 
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TO MISS CAROLINE DERBY 

TuscuMBiA, Alabama, July 9th 1892, 
' dear Carrie— You are to look upon it as a 
positive proof of my love that I write to you to- 
For a whole week it has been " cold and dark 
Ireary" in Tuscumbia, and I must confess the 
nuous rain and dismalness of the weather fills 
ith gloomy thoughts and makes the wanting of 
s, or any pleasant employment, seexn quite i 
ssible. Nevertheless, I must tell you that we ' 
Kve,^that we reached home safely, and that we 
c of you daily, and enjoy your interesting letters 
much, I had a beautiful visit at Hulton. 
ything was fresh and spring-like, and we stayed 
-)f doors all day. We even ate our breakfast 
jn the piazza. Sometimes we sat in the ham- 
:; and teacher read to me, I rode horseback 
y every evening and once I rode five miles at a 
^allo^^O^^^^^rea^uj^^D^vm^ik^o 
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which I enclose. You could not read Braille ; for it 
is written in dots, not at all like ordinary letters. 
Please give my love to Miss Derby and tell her that 
I hope she gave my sweetest love to Baby Ruth, 
What was the book you sent me for my birthday ? 
I received several, and I do not know which was 
from you. I had one gift which especially pleased 
me. It was a lovely cape crocheted, for me, by an 
old gentleman, seventy-five years of age. And 
every stitch, he writes, represents a kind wish for 
my health and happiness. Tell your little cousins 
I think they had better get upon the fence with me 
until after the election ; for there are so many parties 
and candidates that I doubt if such youtMul poli- 
ticians would make a wise selection. Please give 
my love to Rosy when you write, and believe me. 
Your loving friend 

Helen Keller. 
P. S. How do you like this type-written letter ? 

H.K, 



TO MRS. GHOVER CLEVELAND 

My dear Mrs. Cleveland, 

I am going to write you a httle letter this 
beautiful morning because I love you and dear 
little Ruth very much indeed, and also because 
I wish to tliank you for the loving message 
which you sent me through Miss Derby, I am 
glad, very glad that such a kind, beautiful lady 
loves me. I have loved you for a long time, but I 
did not think you had ever heard of me until your 
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t message came. Please kiss your dear little 
for TTie, and tell her I have a little brother 
'- sixteen months old. His name is Phillips 
\ks, I named him myself after my dear friend 
llips Brooks, I send you "with this letter a pretty 
: which my teacher thinks will interest you, and 
picture. Please accept them vath the love and 
1 wishes of your friend, 



Helen Kbllbr. 



scuMBiA, Alabama. 

[ember fourth. [1892.] 



[itherto the letters have been given in full; from 
point on passages are omitted and the omis- 
Is are indicated. 
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asked to write a sketch of my life for the Y'oulh's 
Companion. I had intended to write the sketch 
cluring my vacation : but I was not well, and I did 
not feel able to write even to my friends. But when 
the bright^ pleasant autumn days came, and I felt 
strong again I began to think about the sketch. 
It was some time before I could plan it to suit me. 
You see, it is not very pleasant to write all about 
one's self- At last, however, I got something bit 
by bit that Teacher thought would do, and I set 
about putting the scraps together, which was not an 
easy task: for, although I worked some on it every 
day, I did not finish it until a week ago Saturday. 
I sent the sketch to the Cotnpanion as soon as it 
was finished; but I do not know that they will 
accept it- Since then, I have not been well, and I 
have been obliged to keep very quiet, and rest; 
but today I am better, and to-morrow I shall be 
well again, I hope. 

The reports which you have read in the paper 
about me are not true at all. We received the 
Silent Worker which you sent, and I wrote right 
away to the editor to tell him that it was a mistake. 
Sometimes I am not well; but I am not a "wTeck," 
and there is nothing "distressing" about my con- 
dition. 

I enjoyed your dear letter so much ! I am always 
delighted when anyone writes me a beautiful 
thought which I can treasure in my memory' forever. 
It is because my books arc full of the riches of 
which Mr. Ruskin speaks that I love them so dearly. 
I did not realize until I began to write the sketch for 
the Companion, what precious companions books 
have been to me, and how blessed even my life has 
been ; and now I am happier than ever because I do 
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cc the happiness that has come to me, I hope 
will write to me as often as you can. Teacher 
I are always delighted to hear from you, I 

to write to Mr. Bell and send him my picture, 
ipose he has been too busy to write to his Httle 
d. I often think of the pleasant time we had 
ij^cther in Boston last spring, 
nv I am going to tell you a secret. I think we, 
her, and my father and little sister, and myself, 
visit Washington next ilarch ! ! I Then I shall 
fon, and dear Mr, Bell, and Elsie and D^lsy 
1 f Would not it be lovely if Mrs. Pratt could 

us there ? I think I will write to her and tell 
he secret too, . . , 

Lovingly your little friend, 

Helen Keller, 
S. Teaclier says you want to know what kind 
'>et I would like to have. I love all living things^ 
^upp^se even^one does ; but of course I cannot 

a menagerie. I have a beautiful pony, and a 
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grieving over the loss of my beloved friend,* and I 
have wished many times that I was in Boston with 
those who knew and loved him as I did ... he 
was so much of a friend to me ! so tender and loving 
always 1 I do try not to mourn his death too sadly. 
I do try to think that he is still near, very near; but 
sometimes the thought that he is not here, that I 
shall not see him when I go to Boston,— that he 
is gone, — rushes over my soul like a great wave of 
sorrow. But at other times, when I am happier, I 
do feel his beautiful presence, and his loving hand 
leading me in pleasant ways. Do you remember 
the happy hoiir we spent with him last June wlien 
he held my hand, as he always did, and talked to us 
about his friend Tennyson, and our own dear poet 
Dr. Holmes, and I tried to teach liim the manual 
alphabet, and he laughed so gaily over his mistakes, 
and after%vard I told him about my tea, and he 
promised to come ? 1 can hear him now, saying in 
his cheerful, decided way, in reply to my wish that 
my tea might be a success, '* Of course it will, Helen. 
Put your whole heart in the good work, my child, 
and it cannot fail/* I am glad the people are going 
to raise a moniunent to his memory. » . . 



In March Helen and Miss Sullivan went Norths 
and spent the next few months traveling and visit- 
ing friends. 

In reading this letter about Niagara one should 
remember that Miss Keller knows distance and shape, 
and that the size of Niagara is within her experi- 

* Pliimps Brooks, died Januaty 23, 1S93. 
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after she has explored it, crossed the bridge, 
^one down in the elevator. Especially impor- 
arc such details as her feeling the rush of the 
r by putting her hand on the window. Dr. i 
j:ave her a down pillow, which she held against 1 
o increase the vibrations, 

TO MRS. KATE ADAMS KELLER 

South Boston, April 13, 1893. 
, , Teacher. Mrs. Pratt and I very iinex- 

*dly decided to take a joiimey with dear 
l^cil . . . Mr. Westervclt, a gentleman 
n father met in Washin^on, has a school for the 
in Kochester, We went there first, , , , 
. Westerv^elt gave us a reception one afternoon, 
eat many people came. Some of them asked 
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the pleasure of taking my dear teacher to see 
Niagara Falls ! . . . 

The hotel was so near the river that I could feel 
it rushing past by putting my hand on the window. 
The next morning the sun rose bright and warm, 
and we got up quickly for our hearts were full 
of pleasant expectation, . . . You can never 
imagine how I felt when I stood in the presence of 
Niagara until. you have the same mysterious sensa- 
tions yourself. I could hardly realize that it was 
water that I felt rushing and plunging with impetu- 
ous fury at my feet. It seemed as if it were some 
living thing rushing on to some terrible fate. I wish 
I could describe the cataract as it is, its beauty 
and awful grandeur, and the fearful and irresistible 
plunge of its waters over the brow of the precipice. 
One feels helpless and overwhelmed in the presence 
of such a vast force. I had the same feeling once 
before when I first stood by the great ocean and felt 
its waves beating against the shore. I suppose you 
feel so, too, when you gaze up to the stars in the 
stillness of the night, do you not? . , . We 
went down a hundred and twenty feet in an elevator 
that we might see the violent eddies and whirlpools 
in the deep gorge below the Falls. Within two miles 
of the Falls is a wonderful suspension bridge. It is 
thrown across the gorge at a height of two hundred 
and fifty-eight feet above the water and is sup- 
ported on each bank by towers of solid rock, which 
are eight hundred feet apart. When we crossed 
over to the Canadian side, I cried, "God save the 
Queen !" Teacher said I was a little traitor. But 
I do not think so. I was only doing as the Canadians 
do, while I was in their country, and besides I honor 
England*s good queen . , . 
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m will be pleased, dear Mother, to hear that a 
lady whose name is Miss Hooker is endeavor- 
o improve my speech. Oh, I do so hope and 
that I shall speak well some day [ , , . 
". Munseil spent last Sunday evening with us, 
you would have enjoyed hearing him tell about 
ce 1 His beautiful word-pictures made us feel 
we were sitting in the shadow of San Marco, 
ming, or sailing upon the moonlit canal, . , . 
pe when I visit Venice, as I surely shall some 
that Mr. Munsell will go i^-ith me. That is my 
c in the air. You see, none of my friends 
"ibe things to me so vividly and so beautifully 
e does. . . 

^r visit to the World's Fair she described in 
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Departments, She is blind and deaf, but is able 
to converse, and is introduced to me as one having 
a wonderful ability to understand the objects she 
visits, and as being possessed of a high order of 
intelligence and of culture beyond her years. Please 
favour her with every facility to examine the 
exhibits in the several DepartmentSt and extend 
to her snch other courtesies as may be possible. 

Thanking you in advance for the same, I am» 
with respect, 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. N. Higinbotham, 

President. 



TO MISS CAROLINE DERBY 



HuLTON, Penn., August 17, 1893, 
. . . Every one at the Fair was very kind 
to me. . . Nearly all of the exhibitors seemed 
X^erfectly willing to let me touch the most delicate 
things* and they were very nice about explaining 
everything to me, A French gentleman, whose 
name I cannot remember, showed me the great 
French bronzes, I believe they gave me more 
pleasure than anything else at the Fair : they 
were so lifelike and wonderful to my touch. 
Dr. Bell went with us himself to the electrical 
building, and showed us some of the histori- 
cal telephones* I saw the one through which 
Emperor Dom Pedro listened to the words, 
**To be, or not to be,'* at the Centennial. Dr. 
Gillett of Illinois took us to the Liberal Arts and 
Woman's buildings. In the former I visited Tiffany's 
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)it, and held the beautiful Tiflany diamond, 
1 is valued at one hundred thousand dollars, 
touched many other rare and costly things. 

in King Ludwig's armchair and felt like a 
1 when Dn Gillett remarked that I had 
r loyal subjects. At the Woman's building 
let the Princess Maria Schaovakoy of Russia, < 
I beautiful Syrian lady. I liked them both very 1 
I. I went to the Japanese department with 

Morse who is a well-known lecturer. I never 
^cd what a wonderful people the Japanese 
ritil I saw their most interesting exhibit, Japan 

indeed be a paradise for children to judge 

the great number of playthings which are 
ifactured there. The queer-looking Japanese 
^al instruments, and their beautiful works of 
/ere interesting. The Japanese books are ver\' 

There are forty-seven letters in their alpha- 
Prof. Morse knows a great deal about Japan, 
is very kind and wise. He invited me to 
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In the spring of 1893 a club was started in 
Tuscumbia, of which Mrs. Keller was president, to 
establish a public library. Miss Keller says : 

**I wrote to my friends about the work and enlisted 
their sympathy. Several htmdred books, including 
many fine ones, were sent to me in a short time, as 
well as money and encouragement. This generous 
assistance encouraged the ladies, and they have 
gone on collecting and buying books ever since, 
until now they have a very respectable public 
library in the town. " 



TO MRS. CHARLES B. INCHES 

HULTON, PeNN., Oct. 21, 1893. 

. . . We Spent September at home in Tus- 
cumbia . . . and were all very happy together. 
. . , Our quiet mountain home was especially 
attractive and restful after the excitement and 
fatigue of our visit to the World's Fair. We enjoyed 
the beauty and solitude of the hills more than ever. 

And now we are in Hulton, Penn. again where I 
am going to study this winter with a tutor assisted 
by my dear teacher. I study Arithmetic, Latin and 
literature. I enjoy my lessons very much. It is so 
pleasant to learn about new things. Every day I 
find how little I know, but I do not feel discouraged 
since God has given me an eternity in which to learn 
more. In literature I am studying Longfellow's 
poetry. I know a great deal of it by heart, for I 
loved it long before I knew a metaphor from a 
synecdoche. I used to say I did not like arith- 
metic very well, but now I have changed my mind. 
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what a good and useful study it is, though I 
confess my mind wanders from it sometimes ! 
lice and useful as arithmetic is, it is not as 
'Sting as a beautiful poem or a lovely story. 
►less me, how time does fly, I have only a few 
:nts left in which to answer your questions 
|l the "Helen Keller" Public Library. 

I think there are about 3,000 people m 

Lirnbia, Ala., and perhaps half of them are 

led people. 2. At present there is no library 

ly sort in the town. That is why I thought 

|t starting one. My mother and several of my 

friends said they would help me, and they 

;d a club, tlic object of which is to w-ork for the 

dishment of a free public library in Tuscumhia. 

have now about 100 books and about S55 in 

:y, arid a kind gentleman has given us land on 

\i to erect a library building. But in the mean- 

the club has rented a little room in a central 
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TO MISS CAROLINE DERBY 

HuLTON, Penn., December 28, 1893. 
. . . Please thank dear Miss Derby for me 
for the pretty shield which she sent me. It is a very 
interesting souvenir of Columbus, and of the Fair 
White City ; but I cannot imagine what discoveries 
I have made, — I mean new discoveries. We are all 
discoverers in one sense, being bom quite ignorant 
of all things; but I hardly think that is what she 
meant. Tell her she must explain why I am a 
discoverer. , . . 



TO DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

HuLTON, Pennsylvania, January 14, [1894]. 
My dear Cousin : I had thought to write to you 
long before this in answer to your kind letter which 
I was so glad to receive, and to thank you for the 
beautiful little book which you sent me ; but I have 
been very busy since the beginning of the New Year. 
The publication of my little story in the Youth's 
Companion has brought me a large number of letters, 
— last week I received sixty-one ! — and besides 
replying to some of these letters, I have many lessons 
to learn, among them Arithmetic and Latin; and, 
you know, Caesar is Cassar still, imperious and 
tyrannical, and if a little girl would understand so 
great a man, and the wars and conquests of which 
he tells in his beautiful Latin language, she must 
study much and think much, and study and thought 
require time. 
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.hail prize the little book always, not only for its 
value ; but because of its associations with you. 
a delight to think of you as the giver of one of 
books into which, I am sure, you have wrought 
own thoughts and feeling, and I thank you 
much for remembermg me in such a ver)' 
tiful way. . . . 

Februaiy Helen and Miss Sullivan returned to 
umbia. They spent the rest of the spring read- 
and studying. In the summer they attended 

meeting at Chautauqua of the American 
ciation for the Promotion of the Teaching of 
ch to the Deaf, wliere Miss Sullivan read a 
r on Helen Keller's education, 

the fail Helen and Miss Sullivan entered the 
^ht-Humason School io New York, which makes 
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History as I did last winter. I also keep a diary. 
I enjoy my singing lessons with Dr. Humason more 
Lhan I can say. I expect to take piano lessons 
sometime. . . . 

Last Saturday our kind teachers planned a 
ielightful trip to Bedloe's Island to see Bartholdi's 
jreat statue of Liberty enlightening the world. 
. . The ancient cannon, which look seaward, 
«rear a very menacing expression; but I doubt if 
;here is any unkindness in their rusty old hearts. 

Liberty is a gigantic figure of a woman in Greek 
iraperies, holding in her right hand a torch. . . . 
\ spiral stairway leads from the base of this pedestal 
X) the torch. We chmbed up to the head which 
mil hold forty persons, and viewed the scene on 
which Liberty gazes day and night, and O, how 
wonderful it was ! We did not wonder that the great 
French artist thought the place worthy to be the 
lome of his grand ideal. The glorious bay lay calm 
ind beautiful in the October sunshine, and the ships 
;anie and went like idle dreams ; those seaward going 
ilowly disappeared like clouds that change from 
yold to gray; those homeward coming sped more 
quickly like birds that seek their mother's nest. . . . 



to miss caroline derby 

The Wright-Humason School. 
New York, March 15, 1895. 
. . . I think I have improved a httle in lip- 
reading, though I still find it very difficult to read 
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1 speech ; but I am sure T shall succeed some day 
jnly persevere. Dr. llumason is still trying to 
*ove my speech. Oh, Carrie, how I should 
to speak like other people ! I should be willing 
'ork night and day if it could only be accom- 
ed. Think what a joy it would be to all of my 
ds to hear me speak naturally ! ! I wonder why 
so difficult and perplexing for a deaf child to 
1 to speak when it is so easy for other people; 
I am sure I shall speak perfectly some time if I 
>nly patient. . . , 

though I have been so busy^ I have found time 
ead a good deal. ... I have lately read 
Ihelm Tell " by Scliiller, and " The Lost Vestal." 
Now T am reading "Nathan the Wise" by 
ing and *' King Arthur " by Miss Mulock. j 
. You know our kind teachers take us to I 
e^■erything which they think will interest vts, 
we learn a great deal in that delightful way. 
George Washington's birthday we all went to 
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Dr. Humason, Teacher, and I left the others at 
the Dog Show and went to a reception given by 
the " Metropolitan Club. " . . . It is sometimes 
called the "Millionaires* Club." The building is 
magnificent, being built of white marble ; the rooms 
are large and splendidly furnished; but I must 
confess, so much splendor is rather oppressive to 
me ; and I didn't envy the millionaires in the least 
all the happiness their gorgeous surroimdings are 
supposed to bring them. . . . 



TO MRS. KATE ADAMS KELLER 

New York, March 31, 1895. 

. . . Teacher and I spent the afternoon at 
Mr. Button's, and had a most delightful time ! 

. . We met Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells 
there ! I had known about them for a long time ; 
but I had never thought that I should see them, 
and talk to them; and I can scarcely realize now 
that this great pleasure has been mine ! But, 
much as I wonder that I, only a little girl of fourteen, 
should come in contact with so many distinguished 
people, I do realize that I am a very happy child, 
and very grateful for the many beautiful privileges 
I have enjoyed. The two distinguished authors 
were very gentle and kind, and I could not tell 
which of them I loved best. Mr. Clemens told 
lis many entertaining stories, and made us laugh 
till we cried. I only wish you could have seen and 
beard him ! He told lis that he would go to Europe 
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few days to bring his wife and his daughter, 
ne, back to America, because Jeanne, who is 
v^ing in Paris, has learned so much in three 
> and a half that if he did not bring her home, j 
vould soon know more than he did. I thipk 
. Twain is a very appropriate nom dc plume for 
Clemens because it has a funny and quaint 

d, and goes well with his amusing writings, and 
lautical significance suggests the deep and 
tiful things that he has written. I think he 
^ry handsome indeed, . , . Teacher said 
bought he looked something like ParadeiisVi, 
lat is the way to spell the name.) Mr. Howells 
me a little about Venice, which is one of his 
4te cities, and spoke very tenderly of his dear 

girl, Winnifred, who is now with God. He j 
mother daughter, named Mildred, who knowi 

e. I might have seen Mrs. Wiggin, the sweet 
>r of ''Birds' Christmas Carol/' but she had 

1 1 1 -1 J- T 
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TO MRS. LAURENCE HUTTOM 



TuscuMBiAf Alabama, July 29, 1895 
, . I am spending my vacation very quietly 
and pleasantly at my beautiful, sunny horae, with 
my loving parents, my darling little sister and my 
small brother, Phillips My precious teacher is 
with me too, and so of course I am happy I read 
a little, walk a little, write a little and play with the 
children a great deal, and the days slip by delight- 
fully [ . . . 

My friends are so pleased with the improvement 
which I made in speech and lip-reading last year, 
that it has been decided best for me to continue my 
studies in New York another year I am delighted 
at the prospect of spending another year in your 
great city I used to tlunk that I should never 
feel "at home" in New York; but since I have made 
the acquaintance of so many people, and can look 
back to such a bright and successful winter there, 
I find myself looking forward to next year, and 
anticipating still brighter and better times in the 
Metropolis 

Please give my kindest love to Mr Hutton, and 
Mrs Riggs and Mr Warner too, although I have 
never had the pleasure of knowing him personally 
As I listen Venicewards, I hear Mr Hutton's pen 
dancing over the pages of his new book It is a 
pleasant sound because it is full of promise How 
much I shall enjoy reading it ! 

Please pardon me, my dear Mrs Hutton, for send- 
ing you a typewritten letter across the ocean I 
have tried several times to write with a pencil on 
my little writing machine since I came home; but 
I have found it very difficult to do so on account of 
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leat The moisture of my hand soils and blun 
paper so dreadfully, that I am compelled to 
my typewTiter altogether And it is not ray 
iiington*' either, but a naughty little thing 
gets out of order on the slightest provocation, 
cannot be induced to make a period . . . 

TO MRS. WILLIAM THAW 

New York, October i6, 1895. 
^re we are once more in the great metropolis! 
left Hulton Friday night and arrived here 
rday morning. Our friends were greatly sur- 
d to see us, as they had not expected us before 
ast of this month. I rested Saturday afternoon, 
was very tired, and Sunday I visited with my 
olmatcs, and now that I feel quite rested, I 
;oing to write to you ; for I know you vinll want 
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We had a quiet but very pleasant time in Hulton. 
Mr. Wade is just as dear and good as ever ! He has 
lately had several books printed in Englan^l for me, 
**01d Mortality," "The Castle of Otranto" and 
^"King of No-land." . . . 



TO MISS CAROLINE DERBY 

New York, December 29, 1895. 
. , , Teacher and I have been very gay of late. 
We have seen our kind friends, Mrs. Dodge. Mr, and 
Mrs. Huttoiij Mrs. Riggs and her husband, and met 
many distinguished i>eople, among whom were Miss 
Ellen Terry^ Sir Henry Ir\^ing and Mr» Stockton t 
Weren't we very fortunate ? Miss Terry was lovely. 
She kissed Teacher and said, ** I do not know whether 
I am glad to see you or not ; for 1 feel so ashamed of 
myself when I think of how much you have done 
for the little girl ' ' We also met Mr. and Mrs. Terry, 
Miss Terry's brother and his wife. I thought her 
beauty angellic, and oh, what a clear, beautiful voice 
she had ! We saw Miss Terry again with Sir Henry 
in ** King Charles the P'^irst, " a week ago last Friday, 
and after the play they kindly let me feel of them 
and get an idea of how they looked. How noble and 
kingly the King was, especially in his misfortunes ! 
And how pretty and faithful the poor Queen was I 
The play seemed so real, we almost forgot where we 
were, and believed we were watching the genuine 
scenes as they were acted so long ago. The last act 
affected us most deeply, and we all wept» wondering 
how the executioner could have the heart to tear 
the King from his loving wife's arms. 



Jlk 
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mve just finished reading *'Ivaiihoe. " It was 
exciting ; but 1 miist say I did not enjoy it vm 
1, Sweet Rebecca, with her strong, brave 
L and her pure, generous nature, was the only 
icter which thoroughly won my admiration. 
I am reading ** Stories from Scottish History/' 
Lhey are very thrilling and absorbing ! . . . 

le next two letters were written just after the 

I of Mr» John P. Spaulding. 

TO MRS, GEOROE B. BRADFORD 

New York, February 4, 1896. \ 
hat can I say which will make you understand 1 
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TO MISS CAR0UN8 DERBY 



New York, March 2nd, i8g6. 
. We miss dear King John sadly. It 
was so hard to lose him, he was the best and 
kindest of friends, and I do not know what we 
shall do without him, , . . 

We went to a potiltry-show , . , and the 
man there kindly permitted us to feel of the birds. 
They were so tame, they stood perfectly still 
when I handled them. I saw great big turkeys, 
geese, guineas, ducks and many others. 

Almost two weeks ago we called at Mr, Mutton's 
and had a delightful time. We always dot We 
met Mr, Warner, the writer, Mr. Mabie, the editor of 
the Outlook and other pleasant people. I am 
sure you would like to know Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, 
they are so kind and interesting. I can never tell 
you how much pleasure they have given us. 

Mn Warner and Mr. Burroughs, the great lover of 
nature, came to see us a few days after, and we had a 
delightful talk with them. They were both very, 
very dear 1 Mr. Burroughs told me about his home 
near the Hudson, and what a happy place it must be ! 
I hope we shall visit it some day. Teacher has read 
me his lively stories about his boyhood, and I 
enjoyed tliem greatly. Have you read the beautiful 
poem, ** Waiting" ? I know it, and it makes me feel 
so happy, it has such sweet tlioughts. Mr. Warner 
showed me a scarf-pin with a beetle on it which was 
made in Egypt fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
and told me that the beetle meant immortality to 
the Egyptians because it wrapped itself up and went 
to sleep and came out again in a new form, thus 
renewing itself. . . . 
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TO MISS CAROLINE DERBY 

New York, April 25, i8g6. 
. . My studies are the same as they were 

I saw you, except that I have taken up French 
a French teacher who comes three times a week. 
d her lips almost exclusively, (she does not knou' 
tianual alphabet) and we get on quite well. I 

read *'Le Medecin Malgr6 Lui, ** a very good 
ch comedy by Jkloli^re, with pleasure ; and they 
[ speak French pretty well now, and German 
Anyway, French and German people under- 
1 what I am trying to say, and that is very 
iraging. In voice-training I have still the same 
ifficulties to contend against ; and the fulfilment 
y wish to speak well seems 0, so far aw^ay! 
^times I feel sure that I catch a faint glimpse of 
;oal I am striving for; hut in another minute a 

in the road hides it from my View, and I am 1 
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and to feel that the hard work of last year is over I 
Teacher seems to feel benefitted by the change too ; 
for she is ab*eady beg:inning to look like her dear old 
self. We only need you, dear Mr. Hitz, to complete 
our happiness. Teacher and Mrs. Hopkins both 
say you must come as soon as you can ! We will 
try to make you comfortable. 

Teacher and I spent nine days at Philadelphia. 
Have you ever been at Dr. Crouter's Institution? 
Mr, Howes has probably given you a full account of 
our doings. We were busy all the time ; we attended 
the meetings and talked with hundreds of people, 
among whom were dear Dr. Bell, Mr, Banerji of 
Calcutta, Monsieur Magnat of Paris with whom I 
conversed in French exclusively, and many other 
distinguished persons. We had looked forward to 
seeing you there, and so we were greatly disap- 
pointed that you did not come. We think of j^ou so, 
so often I and our hearts go out to you in tenderest 
sympathy ; and you know better than this poor letter 
can tell you Iiow happy we always are to have you 
mth us I I made a *' speech" on July eighth, telling 
the members of the Association what an unspeakable 
blessing speech has been to me, and iirglng them to 
give every little deaf child an opportunity to learn 
to speak.* Every one said I spoke very well and 
intelligibly. After my httle ''speech,'* we attended 
a reception at wliich over six hundred people were 
present. I must confess I do not like such large 
receptions ; the people crowd so, and we have to do 
so much talking; and yet it is at receptions like 
the one in Philadelphia that we often meet friends 
whom we learn to love afterwards, Wc left the city 
last Thursday nigh t , and arrived in Brewster 

•See page 393, 
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ly afternoon. We missed tlie Cape Cod train 
ly morning, and so we came down to Province- 
i in the steamer Longfellow, I am glad we did 
or it was lovely and cool on the water, and 
on Harbor is always interesting, 1 
e spent about three weeks in Boston, after 1 
ug New York, and I need not tell you we had a 
delightful time. We visited our good friends, 
and Mrs. Chamberlin, at Wrentham, out in the 
try, where they have a lovely home. Their 
e stands near a charming lake where we weat 
ing and canoeing, which was great fun. We 
went in bathing several times. Mr. and Mrs. ' 
nberlin celebrated the i yth of June by giving a 
c to their literary friends. There w^ere about 
^ persons present, all of whom were writers and 
ishers. Our friend, Mr. Alden, the editor of 
Oyer's w^as there, and of course we enjoyed his 
ty very much. . . . 
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wonder what becomes of lost opportunities. Per- 
haps otir guardian angel gathers them up as we drop 
them, and will give them back to us in the beautiful 
sometime when we have grown wiser, and learned 
how to use them rightly. But, however this may be, 
I cannot now write the letter which has lain in my 
thought for you so long. My heart is too full of 
sadness to dwell upon the happiness the siunmer has 
brought me. My father is dead. He died last 
Saturday at my home in Tuscumbia, and I was not 
there. My own dear loving father! Oh, dear 
friend, how shall I ever bear it ! . . , 



On the first of October Miss Keller entered the 
Cambridge School for Yoimg Ladies, of which Mr. 
Arthur Oilman is Principal. The "examinations" 
mentioned in this letter were merely tests given in 
the school, but as they were old Harvard papers, it 
is evident that in some subjects Miss Keller was 
already fairly well prepared for Radcliffe. 



to mrs. laurence hutton 

37 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 

October 8, 1896. 
- , . I got up early this morning, so that I 
could write you a few lines. I know you want to 
hear how I like my school. I do wish you could 
come and see for yourself what a beautiful school 
it is ! There are about a htmdred girls, and they are 
all so bright and happy ; it is a joy to be with them. 



^^M 
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u will he glad to hear that I passed my examinn- 
successfuliy. I have been examined in English, 
an, French, and Greek and Roman history, 
were the entrance examinations for Harvani 
ge ; so I feel pleased to think I could pass them. 
year is going to be a very busy one for Teacher 
myself. I am studying Arithmetic, English 
ature, English History, German, Latin, and 
need geography ; there is a great deal of prepara- 
reading required, and, as few of the boolis are 
sed print, poor Teacher has to spell them all out 
5 ] and that means hard work, 
u must tell Mr. Howells when you see him, that 
■e living in his house. . . , 

TO MRS. WILLIAM THAW 
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^ do everjrthing that they do. I study Latin, German, 
^ Arithmetic and English History, all of which I enjoy 
Z. except Arithmetic. I am afraid I have not a mathe- 
Z_ matical mind ; for my figures always manage to get 
■^ into the wrong places ! . . . 



TO MRS. LAURENCE HUTTON 

Cambridge, Mass.. May 3, 1897. 

- . . You know I am trying very hard to get 
through with the reading for the examinations in 
June, and this, in addition to my regular school- 
work keeps me awfully busy. But Johnson, and 
''The Plague" and everything else must wait a 
few minutes this afternoon, while I say, thank you, 
my dear Mrs. Hutton. . . , 

- . . What a splendid time we had at the 
" Players' Club '* I always thought clubs were 
dull, smoky places, where men talked politics, and 
told endless stories, all about themselves and their 
wonderful exploits: but now I see, I must have 
been quite wrong. . . , 



TO MR. JOHN HITZ 

Wrentham, Mass. July 9, 1897. 
. . . Teacher and I are going to spend the 
summer at Wrentham, Mass. with our friends, the 
Chamberlins. I think you remember Mr. Chamber- 
lin, the "Listener" in the Boston TranscripU They 
are dear, kind people. . . . 
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ut 1 know you want to hear about my exannna- ' 
s, 1 know that you will be glad to he^r that I ! 
ed all of them successfully. The subjects I 
'ed were elementary and advanced Genrnn, 
ich, Latin, English, and Greek and Roman 
cry. It seems almost too good to be true, does l 
it ? All the time I was preparing for the great 
al, 1 could not suppress an inward fear and 
^bling lest I should fail, and now it is an 
>eakab]e relief to know that I have passed the 
ninatrons with credit. But what I consider 
LTOwn of success is the happiness and pleasure 
my victory has brought dear Teacher. Lndfvd 
*1 that the success is hers more than mine; for 
is my constant inspiration. .* . . 

L the end of September Miss Sullivan and Miss 
or returned to the Cambridge School, where 
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■month ago had been but a dream. I cannot tell you 
liow much I enjoy the country. It is so fresh, and 
peaceful and free ! I do think I could work ail 
day long without feeling tired if they would let me. 
There are so many pleasant things to do^not always 
very easy things, — much of my work in Algebra 
and Geometry is hard; but I love it all, especially 
Greek. Just think, I shall soon finish my grammar I 
Then comes the "Iliad," What an inexpressible 
joy it will be to read about Achilles, and Ulysses, 
and Andromache and Athene, and the rest of my 
old friends in their own glorious language ! ! I think 
Greek is the loveliest language that I know any- 
thing about. If it is true that the violin is the 
most perfect of musical instruments, then Greek 
is the violin of human thought. 

We have had some splendid tobogganing this 
month. Every morning, before lesson-time, we 
all go out to the steep hill on the northern shore of 
the lake near the house, and coast for an hour or 
so. Some one balances the toboggan on the very 
crest of the hill, while we get on, and when we are 
ready, off we dash down the side of the hill in a 
headlong rush, and, leaping a projection, plunge 
into a snow-drift and go skimming far across the 
pond at a tremendous rate ! . . . 



TO MRS, LAURENCE HUTTOJi 

[Wrentjiam] April 12, 189S 
, . , I am glad Mr. Keith is so well pleased 
with my progress. It is true that Algebra and 
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:otnetty at^ growing easier all the time, especially 
jebra; and I have just received books in raised 
int which will greatly facilitate my work. . . . 
I find I get on faster, and do better work witb 
r. Keith than 1 did in the classes at the Cambridge 
hool, and I think it was well that I gave up that 
nd of work. At any rate, I have not been idle 
ice I left school; I have accomplished more, and 
en happier than I could have been there. . . , 

TO MRS. LAURENCE HUTTON 

[Wrentkam] May 29, 1898, 

. , . My work goes on bravely. Each day ii 

led to the brim with hard study ; for I am anxiou: 

accomplish as much as possible before I pu 

vay my books for the summer vacation. You wiJ 
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TO MR. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 

Wrentham, Mass., June 7, 1898, 

I am afraid you will conclude that I am not very 

anxious for a tandem after . all, since I have let 

nearly a week pass without answering your letter 

in regard to the kind of wheel I should like. But 

really, I have been so constantly occupied with my 

studies since we returned from New York, that I 

have not had time even to think of the fim it would 

"be to have a bicycle ! You see, I am anxious to 

accomplish as much as possible before the long 

summer vacation beginst I am glad, though, that 

it is nearly time to put away my books ; for the sun- 

sliine and flowers, and the lovely lake in front of our 

i house are doing their best to tempt me away from 

^my Greek and Mathematics, especially from the 

^ latter ! I am sure the daisies and buttercups have 

■ as little use for the science of Geometry as I, in 

-f spite of the fact that they so beautifully illustrate 

g? its principles. 

■J. But bless me, I mustn't forget the tandem ! The 

^: truth is, J know very little about bicycles. I have 

^ only ridden a ** sociable, " which is very different from 

g the ordinary tandem. The "sociable" is safer, 

-. perhaps, than the tandem ; but it is very heavy and 

. awkward, and has a way of taking up the greater 

part of the road. Besides, I have been told that 

- "sociables" cost more than other kinds of bicycles. 

My teacher and other friends think I could ride a 

Columbia tandem in the country with perfect safety. 

They also think your suggestion about a fixed handle- 

'*' bar a good one. I ride with a divided skirt, and so 

m does my teacher ; but it would be easier for her to 

. mount a man's wheel thdn for me ; so, if it could be 
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■anged to have the ladies' seat b^nnd, I think is 
houki be better. . . . 



TO MISS CAROLIKB DERBY 



Wrentham, September ii, 189S, 
. . I am out of doors all the time, towing 
vTimning, riding and doing a multitude of othe 
leasant things* This morning I rode over tweb 
liles on my tandem ! I rode on a rough road, 21H 
:1I off three or four times, and am now awfully lame 
tut the weather and the seener\^ were so beautiful 

id it was such fun to go scooting over the smoothe 

irt of the road, I didn't mind the mishaps in tb 

tst. 

I have really learned to swim and dive — after i 
ishion ! I can swim a little under water, and di 
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to Boston; it seemed as if we should never get 
settled. Poor Teacher has had her hands full, 
attending to movers, and express-men, and all sorts 
of people. I wish it were not such a bother to 
move, especially as we have to do it so often ! . . . 
, . . Mr, Keith comes here at half past three 
every day except Saturday, He says he prefers to 
come here for the present. I am reading the *' Iliad, " 
and the "^neid" and Cicero, besides doing a lot 
in Geometry and Algebra. The "Iliad** is beautiful 
-with all the truth, and grace and simplicity of a won- 
derfully childlike people, while the " -^neid " is more 
stately and reserved. It is like a beautiful maiden, 
-who always lived in a palace, surrounded by a mag- 
nificent court; while the "Iliad** is like a splendid 
youth, who has had the earth for his playgroimd. 

The weather has been awfully dismal all the week ; 
"but to-day is beautiful, and our room floor is flooded 
■with stmlight. By and by we shall take a little walk 
in the Public Gardens. I wish the Wrentham woods 
-^eere rotmd the comer ! But alas ! they are not, 
and I shall have to content myself with a stroll in 
the Gardens. Somehow, after the great fields and 
pastiu-es and lofty pine-groves of the cotmtry, they 
seem shut-in and conventional. Even the trees 
seem citified and self-conscious. Indeed, I doubt if 
they are on speaking terms with their cotmtry 
cousins ! Do you know, I cannot help feeling sorry 
for these trees with all their fashionable airs ? They 
are like the people whom they see every day, who 
prefer the crowded, noisy city to the quiet and free- 
dom of the country. They do not even suspect how 
circumscribed their lives are. They look down 
pityingly on the country-folk, who have never had 
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pportunity "to see the great world," Oh myl 

ley only realized their limitations, they woidd 

for their lives to the woods and fields. But what 

;ense is this ! You will think Tin pining awav 

ny beloved Wrentham, which is true in one sense 

not in another. I do miss Red Farm and the dear 

there dreadfully ; but I am not unhappy. I 

^ Teacher and my books, and I have the certainty 

something sweet and good will come to me in 

great city, where human beings struggle so 

-ety all their lives to ^Ting happiness from cruel 

imstances. Anyway^ I am glad to have my 

e in life, whether it be bright or sad. , . , 

TO MRS. WILLIAM THAT? 

^^^^^^^^BosTW^^ecembe^th^SoS^I 
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veiy much indeed. It is only once in a great while 
that I feel discontented, and allow myself to wish for 
things I cannot hope for in this life. But, as you 
know, my heart is usually brimfiol of happiness. 
The thought that my dear Heavenly Father is always 
near, giving me abundantly of all those things, which 
truly enrich life and make it sweet and beautiful, 
makes every deprivation seem of little moment 
compared with the countless blessings I enjoy. 



TO MRS. WILLIAM THAW 



12 Newbury Street, Boston, 
December 19th, 1898. 
, . * I realize now what a selfish, greedy girl 
I was to ask that my cup of happiness should be 
filled to overflowing, without stopping to think how 
many other people's cups were quite empty. I feel 
heartily ashamed of my thoughtlessness. One of the 
childish illusions, which it has been hardest for me 
to get rid of, is that we have only to make our wishes 
known in order to have them granted. But I am 
slowly learning that there is not happiness enough in 
the w^orld for everyone to have all that he wants; 
and it grieves me to think that I should have 
forgotten, even for a moment^ that I already have 
more than my share, and that like poor little 
Oliver Twist I should have asked for '* more. " . . . 
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to mrs, lauren'ce huttom 

12 Newbury Strket, Boston, 

December 22, [1898.] 

. T suppose Mr, Keith writes you the work- 

news. If so, you know that I have finished 

he geometry^ and nearly all the Algebra required 

jhe Har\^ard examinations, and after Christmas 

.11 begin a very careful review of both subjects. 

will be glad to hear that I enjoy Mathematics 

Why, I can do long, complicated quadratic 

,tions in my head quite easily, and it is great 

I think Mr. Keith is a wonderful teacher, and 

^1 very grateful to him for having made me S€e 

jeauty of Mathematics. Next to my awn dear 

ner, he has done more than any mie else to 

h and broaden my m^ind, , . . 
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of her brave sons on the *'Maine" Into a like blessing 
to the people of Cuba. Would a college at Havana 
not be the noblest and most enduring monument 
that could be raised to the brave men of the '' Maine/* 
as well as a source of infinite good to all concerned ? 
Imagine entering the Havana harbor, and having 
the pier, where the "Maine" was anchored on that 
dreadful night, when she was so mysteriously 
destroyed, pointed out to you> and being told that 
the great, beautiful building overlooking the spot 
was the "Maine Memorial College," erected by the 
American people, and having for its object the 
education both of Cubans and Spaniards ! What 
a glorious triumph such a monument would be of 
the best and higliest instincts of a Christian nation ! 
In it there would be no suggestion of hatred or 
revenge, nor a trace of the old-time belief that 
might makes right. On the other hand, it would 
be a pledge to the world that we intend to stand 
by our declaration of war, and give Cuba to the 
Cubans, as soon as we have fitted them to assume 

Bities and responsibilities of a self-goveniiiig 
. . * . 



TO MR. JOHM HITZ 



la 



Newbury Street, Boston, 
February 3, 1899. 



. . . I had an exceedingly interesting experi- 
ence last Monday. A kind friend took rne over in 
the morning to the Boston Art Museum, She had 
previously obtained permission from General Loring 
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of the Museum, for me to touch & 
eSf especially those which represented my <4j 
is in the *'Iliad" and "Aeneid/' Was that not 
/ ? While I was there, General Loriii^ hrmsd 
in, and showed me soine of the most beautiful 
es, among which were the Venus of Medici, 
[inerva of the Parthenon, Diana, in her hunt 
ostume, with her hand on the quiver and a 
}y her side, and the unforttmate t^ocoon ano 
vo Kttle sons, struggling in the fearful coils ot 
luge serpents, and stretching their arms to the 
with heart-rending cries, I also saw Apollo 
dere. He had just slain the Python and "wss 
ing by a great pillar of rock, extending his 
ful liand in triumph over the terrible snate. 
he was simply beautiful ! Venus entranced 
She looked as if she had just risen from the 
of the sea, and her loveliness was like a strain 
a\-en]y music. I also saw poor Niobe with 
^oungest child clinging close to her while shf 
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things away from the sanctuary of the Past where 
they belong. . . . 



TO MR. WILLIAM WADE 

Boston, February 19th, 1899. 

Why, bless you, I thought I wrote to you the day 
after the "Eclogues" arrived, and told you how 
glad I was to have them I Perhaps you never got 
that letter. At any rate, I thank you, dear friend, 
for taking such a world of trouble for me. You 
will be glad to hear that the books from England 
are coming now. I already have the seventh and 
eighth books of the ** Aeneid" and one book of 
the ** Iliad," all of which is most fortimate, as I have 
come almost to the end of my embossed text-books. 

It gives me great pleasure to hear how much is 
being done for the deaf -blind. The more I learn of 
them, the more kindness I find. Why, only a little 
while ago people thought it quite impossible to teach 
the deaf -blind anything ; but no sooner was it proved 
possible than htmdreds of kind, sympathetic hearts 
were fired with the desire to help them, and now 
w^e see how many of those poor, unfortimate persons 
are being taught to see the beauty and reality of 
life. Love always finds its way to an imprisoned 
soul, and leads it out into the world of freedom and 
intelligence ! 

As to the two-handed alphabet, I think it is much 
easier for those who have sight than the manual 
alphabet ; for most of the letters look like the large 
capitals in books ; but I think when it comes to teach- 
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i deaf-bHnd person to speO, the manual alphalKl 
uch more convenient, and less oonspicuoiis. . . 

to mmb. laurexce hutton 

13 Nbwburt Street, Boston, 

March 5* 1899. 

. I am now sure that I shall be ready far 

aminations in June. There is but one cloud 

ly sky at present ; but that is one which casts 

irk shadow over my life, and makes me ven 

ious at times- My teacher's eyes are no better: 

■ed, I think they grow more troublesome, though 

is very bra\^e and patient, and will not give up, 

it is most distressing to me to feel that she is 

ificing her sight for me. I feel as if I ought to 

. up the idea of going to college altogether: foT 
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TO DR. DAVID U. GREER 



However, I am glad that I am not debarred from 
all pleasure in the pictures. I have at least the 
satisfaction of seeing them through the eyes of my 
friends^ which is a real pleasure. I am so thankful 
that I can rejoice in the beauties, which my friends 
gather and put into my hands 1 

We are all so glad and thaiikful that Mr, Kipling 
did not die! I have his "Jungle- Book'* in raised 
print, and what a splendid, refreshing book it is ! 
I cannot help feeling as if I knew its gifted author. 
What a real, manly, lovable natiire his must be I , . . 

^^^^^ 12 Newbury Street, Boston, 

^P May 8, 1899, 

. . . Each day brings me all that I can possibly 
accomplish* and each night brings me rest, and the 
sweet thought that I am a little nearer to my goal 
than ever before. My Greek progresses finely; I 
have finished the ninth book of the " Iliad** and am 
just beginning the "Odyssey," I am also reading 
the '*Aeneid" and the '* Eclogues/* Some of my 
friends tell me that I am very foolish to give so 
much time to Greek and Latin; but I am sure 
they would not think so, if they realized what a 
wonderful world of e^cperience and thought Homer 
and Virgil have opened up to me, I think I shall 
enjoy the *' Odyssey'* most of all. The "Iliad" 
tells of almost nothing but war, and one sometimes 
wearies of the clash of spears and the din of battle ; 
but the *' Odyssey" tells of nobler courage—the 
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[age of a soul sore tried, but steadfast to the 
I often wonder, as I read these splendid poenis 
at the same time that Homer's songs of is^ar 
the Greeks with valor, his songs of manly virtue 
lot have a stronger influence upon the spiritm! 
if the people. Perhaps the reason is, that 
^ghts truly great are like seeds cast into the 
|an mind, and either lie there unnoticed, or are 
;d about and played ^'ith, like toys, until, 
u wise through suffering and experience, a race 
ers and cultivates them. Then the world has 
meed one step in its heavenward march- 
lam working very hard just now. I intend to 
my examinations in June, and there is a great 
to be done, before I shall feel ready to meet the 
lal. . . . 

bu will be glad to hear that my mother, and 

sister and brother are coming north to spend 

summer with me. We shall all live together 

.mall cottage on one of the lakes at Wrentham, 
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TO MRS. LAURENCE HUTTON 

[Boston] May 28th [1899]. 
. - . We have had a hard day. Mr. Keith 
was here for three hours this afternoon, pouring a 
x>rrent of Latin and Greek into my poor bewildered 
>rain. I really believe he knows more Latin and 
jrreek Grammar than Cicero or Homer ever dreamed 
>f ! Cicero is splendid, but his orations are very 
lifficult to translate. I feel ashamed sometimes, 
jelien I make that eloquent man say what soimds 
ibsurd or insipid ; but how is a school-girl to interpret 
nach genius? Why, I should have to be a Cicero 
x> talk like a Cicero ! . . . 



Linnie Haguewood is a deaf-blind girl, one of 
the many whom Mr. William Wade has helped. 
3he is being educated by Miss Dora Donald who, 
at the beginning of her work with her pupil, was 
supplied by Mr. Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, with copies of all documents relating to 
Miss Sullivan's work with Miss Keller. 



TO MR. WILLIAM WADE. 

Wrentham, Mass., June 5, 1899. 

. . . Linnie Haguewood's letter, which you 

sent me some weeks ago, interested me very much. 

[t seemed to show spontaneity and great sweetness 

i£ character, I was a good deal amused by what 
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said about history. I am sorry she does ntA 
y it; but I too feel sometimes how dark, awl 
terious and even fearful the history of oH 
>les, old religions and old forms of govemmoi: 
ly is. 

ell, I must confess, I do not like the sigD- 
^uage, and I do not think it would be of much tec 
lie deaf-blind. I find it very difiictilt to follow 
rapid motions made by the deaf-mutes, and 
lies, signs seem a great hindrance to them in 
liring the power of using language easily and 
ly. WTiy, I find it hard to understand them 
etimes when they spell on their fingers. On tht 
le, if they cannot be taught articulation, the 
mal alphabet seems the best and most convenient 
ns of communication. At any rate, 1 am suje 
ileaf-blind cannot learn to use signs with any 
-ee of facility. 

lie other day. I met a deaf Norwegian gentleman. 
knows Rajznhild Kaata and her teacher very 
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^H Wrentham, July 29, 1899. 

^V ... I passed in all the subjects I offered, and 
^Tith credit in advanced Latin, . . . But I 
must confess, I had a hard time on the second day 
of my examinations. They would not allow Teacher 
to read any of the paj>ers to me ; so the papers were 
copied for me in braille. This arrangement worked 
very well in the languages, but not nearly so well in 
the Mathematics. Conseqxiently, I did not do so well 
as I should have done, if Teacher had been allowed to 
read the Algebra and Geometry to me. But you 
must not think I blame any one. Of course they did 
not realize how difficult and perplexing they were 
making the examinations for me. How could they — 
they can see and hear, and I suppose they could not 
understand matters from my point of view, . , . 
Thus far my summer has been sweeter than any- 
thing I can remember. My mother, and sister and 
little brother have been here five weeks, and our 
happiness knows no bounds. Not only do we enjoy 
being together; but we also find our little home most 
delightful. I do wish you could see the view of the 
beautiful lake from our piazza, the islands looking 
like little emerald peaks in the golden sunlight, and 
the canoes flitting here and there, like autumn leaves 
in the gentle breeze, and breathe in the peculiarly 
delicious fragrance of the woods^ which comes like a 
inurmur from an imknown clime. I cannot help 
"wondering if it is the same fragrance that greeted 
the Norsemen long ago, when, according to tradition, 
they visited oxir shoresman odorous echo of many 
centuries of silent growth and decay in flower and 
tree. . . . 
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TO MRS. SAMUEL RICHARD FULLER 

Wrentham, October 20, 1899. 

I suppose it is time for me to tell yoa 
lething about our plans for the winter. You 
w it has long been my ambition to go to RadcHiie, 
receive a degree^ as many other girls have done: 
Dean Irwin of Radcliile, has persuaded me \o 
e a special course for the present. She said I 
already shov^n the world that I could do the 
ege work, by passing ail my examinations suc- 
fully» in spite of many obstacles. She showed 
how very foolish it would be for me to pursue 
ur years' course of study at Radcliffe, simpty to 
like other girls, when I might better be cutti- 
ng whatever- ability I had for wTiting, She saiii 
did not consider a degree of any real value, but 
ught it was much more desirable to do some- 
ig original than to waste one's energies only for 
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this year will be English, English Literattire of the 
Elizabethan period, Latin and German. . . . 



to mr. john hitz 

138 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Nov. II, 1899. 

. . . As to the braille question, I cannot tell how 
deeply it distresses me to hear that my statement 
with regard to the examinations has been doubted. 
Ignorance seems to be at the bottom of all these 
contradictions. Why, you yourself seem to think 
that I taught you American braille, when you do 
not know a single letter in the system! I could 
not help laughing when you said you had been writ- 
ing to me in American braille — and there you were 
writing your letter in English braille ! 

The facts about the braille examinations are as 
follows : 

How I passed my Entrance Examinations 
for Radcliffe College. 

On the 29th and 30th of June, 1899, I took my 
examinations for Radcliffe College. The first day I 
had elementary Greek and advanced Latin, and the 
second day Geometry, Algebra and advanced Greek. 

The college authorities would not permit Miss 
Sullivan to read the examination papers to me; so 
Mr. Eugene C. Vining, one of the instructors at the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, was employed to 
copy the papers for me in braille. Mr. Vining was a 
perfect stranger to me, and could not communicate 
with me except by writing in braille. The Proctor 
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was a stranger, and did no': attempt to com- 
licate with me in any way; and, as they were 
1 unfamiliar with my speech, they could net 
ily understand what I said to them, 
owever, the braille worked well enough in the 
uages; but when it came to Geometry and 
bra, it was different. I was sorely perplexed, 
fett quite discou raged » and wasted mud 
ious time, especially in Algebra. It is true tbat 
n perfectly familiar mth all literary braille- 
lish, American, and New York Point; but tbe 
lod of writing the various signs used in GeometT}" 
Algebra in the three systems is very different^ 
two days before the examinations I knew only 
English method. I had used it all through m* 
ol work, and never any other system. 
1 Geometry, my chief difficulty was, that I had 
lys been accustomed to reading the propositions 
ine Print, or having them spelled into my hand; 
somehow, although the propositions were right ' 
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very plainly, in regard to what Mr, Gilman wrote 
to you. I never received any direct instruction in 
the Gilman School. Miss Sullivan always sat 
beside me^ and told me what the teachers said. I 
did teach Miss Hall, my teacher in Physics, how 
to write the American braille, but she never gave 
me any instruction by means of it, unless a few 
problems written for practice, which made me waste 
much precious time deciphering them, can be called 
instruction. Dear Frau Grote learned the manual 
alphabet, and used to teach me herself; but this 
was in private lessons, which were paid for by my 
friends. In the German class Miss SuHivan inter- 
preted to me as well as she could what the teacher 
said. 

Perhaps, if you would send a copy of this to the 
head of the Cambridge School, it might enlighten 
his mind on a few subjects, on which he seems to 
be in total darkness just now. . . . 



TO MISS MILDRED KELLER 



138 Brattle Street, Cambridge^ 
November 36^ 1899, 
. , . At last we are settled for the winter, and 
our work is going smoothly. Mr. Keith comes 
every afternoon at four o*clock, and gives me a 
'* friendly lift" over the rough stretches of road, 
over wliich every student must go. I am studying 
English history, English literature, French and 
Latin, and by and by I shall take up German and 
English composition — let us groan ! You know, 
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Lost grammar as much as you do ; but I suppose 
1st go through it if I am to write, just as we had 
c^t ducked in the lake hundreds of times before 
Qon\d swim ! In French Teacher is reading 
Uimba" to me. It is a deUghtful novel, fuU d 
ant expressions and thrilling adventures, (don't 
to blame me for using big words^ since you do 
same !) and, if you ever read it, I think yoa 
-njoy it immensely. You are studying English 
>ry, aren't you. but it*s exceedingly inter- 
g ! Tm making quite a thorough study of 
Elizabethan period — of the Reformation, and 
Acts of Supremacy and Confonuity, and the 
time discoveries, and all the big things, which 
''deuce" seems to have invented to plague 
ctint youngsters like yourself ! . . . 
jw we have a swell winter outfit — coats, hats. 
IS, flannels and all. WeVe just had four lovely 
;es made by a French dressmaker, I have 
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^IfA week ago yesterday there was [a] great football 
"^me between Harvard and Yale, and there was 
tremendous excitement here. We could hear the 
yells of the boys and the cheers of the lookers-on 
as plainly in our room as if we had been on the field. 
Colonel Roosevelt was there, on Harv^ard's side; 
but bless you, he wore a white sweater, and no crim- 
son that we know of ! There were about twenty- 
five thousand people at the game, and^ when we 
went out, the noise was so terrific, we nearly jumped 
out of our skinSp thinking it was the din of war, 
and not of a football game that we heard. But, in 
spite of all their wild efforts, neither side was scored, 
and we all laughed and said, '*0h, well, cow the pot 
can't call the kettle black!" . . . 



to mrs. laurence hutton 

559 Madison Avenue, New York, 
January 2, 1900. 
We have been here a week now, and are 
going to stay with Miss Rhoades until Saturday. 
We are enjoying every moment of our visit, every 
one is so good to us. We have seen many of our old 
friends, and made some new ones. We dined with 
the Rogers last Friday, and oh» they were so kind 
to us ! The thought of their gentle courtesy and 
genuine kindness brings a warm glow of joy and 
gratitude to my heart. I have seen Dn Greer 
too. He has such a kmd heart ! I love him more 
than ever* We went to St. Bartholomew's Sunday, 
and I have not felt so much at home in a church 
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; dear Bishop Brooks died. Dr. Grr^pr read 
owly, that my teacher could teil me every word 
people must have wondered at his unusual 
leration. After the ser\'ice he asked Mr. Warreo, 
organist to play for me. I stood in the middk 
le church, where the vibrations from the great 
n were strongest, and I felt the mighty waves of 
td beat against me, as the great billows beat 
est a little ship at sea. . . . 

to mr, john hitz 

138 Brattle Street. Cambridge, 
Feb, 3, 1900. 
. , My studies are more hitcrcsting than ever. 
.atin, I am reading Horace's odes. Ahhough I ( 
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atnusing world ; but the poem itself is lovely and as 
miisical as a running brook. 

I am now the proud owner of about fifteen new 
books, which we ordered from Louisville. Among 
them are "Henry Esmond," ''Bacon's Essays" and 
extracts from "English Literature," Perhaps next 
week I shall have some more books. ''The Tempest," 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream" and possibly some 
selections from Green's history of England. Am I 
not very fortunate ? 

I am afraid this letter savoiTs too much of books — 
but really they make up my whole life these days, 
and I scarcely see or hear of anj^hing else ! I do 
believe I sleep on books every night ! You know a 
student's life is of necessity somewhat circum- 
scribed and narrow and crowds out almost every- 
thing that is not in books. . . . 



to thb chairman of the academic board 
of radcliffe college 

138 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
May 5, 1900. 
Dear Sir: 

As an aid to me in determining my plans for 
study the coming year, I apply to you for infor- 
mation as to the possibility of my taking the 
regular courses in Radcliffe College. 

Since receiving m^y certificate of admission to 
Radcliffe last July, I have been studying with a 
private tutor, Horace, Aeschylus, French, German, 
Rhetoric, English History, English Literature and 
Criticism , and English composition. 
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college I should wish to continue most, if not 

f these subjects. The conditions under which 

irk require the presence of Miss Sullivan, wlxr 

been my teacher and companion for thirteec 

"s, as an interpreter of oral speech and as a reader 

ixamination papers. In college she, or possibly 

[ome subjects some one else, would of necessity 

i\'ith me in the lecture-room and at recitations. 

lould do ail my written work on a typewTiier, 

if the Professor could not understand my 
■ch, I could write out my answers to hk 
it ions and hand them to him after the recitation. 

it possible for the College to accommodate 
If to these unprecedented conditions, so as to 
lie me to pursue my studies at RadclifTe? 1 
|izc that the obstacles in the way of my receiving 
illege education are very great — to others they 
' seem insurmountable ; but, dear Sir, a true 
ier does not acknowledge defeat before the 
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make arrangenients suited to the conditions under 
which I work, if I should decide to go to that college, 
and the University of Chicago has made a similar 
offer ; but I am afraid if I went to any other college, 
it would be thought that I did not pass my exami- 
nations for RadcMe satisfactorily. . . . 



In the fail Miss Keller entered RadcMe College. 



TO MR. JOHN IIITZ 



14 CooLiDGE Ave,, Cambridge, 
Nov. 26, 1900. 

. . has already communicated with you in 

rd to her and my plan of establishing an institu- 
ion for deaf and blind children. At first I was most 
enthusiastic in its support, and I never dreamed 
that any grave objections could be raised except 
indeed by those who are hostile to Teacher ; but now, 
lafter thinking most seriously and consulting my 

iriends, I have decided that 's plan is by no 

means feasible. In my eagerness to make it possible 
Ifor deaf and blind children to have the same advan- 
tages that I have had, I quite forgot that there might 
be many obstacles in the way of my accomplishing 
tnything like what - - proposed. 

My friends thought we might have one or two 

lupils in our own home, thereby securing to me the 

idvantage of being helpful to others without any of 

the disadvantages of a large school. They were very 

Jdnd ; but I could not help feeling that they spoke 
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^ from a business than a humanitarian point of 
I am sure they did not quite understand how 
onately I desire that all who are afflicted like 
lU shall receive their rightful inheritance of 
ght, knowledge and love. Still I could not 

my eyes to the force and weight of their argu- 

.s, and I saw plainly that I must abandon 's 

Tie as impracticable. They also said that I 
t to appoint an advisory committee to control 
iflairs while I am at Radcliffe, I considered 
suggestion carefully, then I told Mr. Rhoades 
I should be proud and glad to have wise friends 
.horn I could always turn for advice in all 
irtant matters. For this committee I chose sis^ 
nother, Teacher, because she is like a mother to 

Mrs. Hutton, Mr, Rhoades, Dr. Greer and 
Rogers, because it is they who have supported 
ill these years and made it possible for me to 
r college, Mrs, liutton had already written to 
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and all her friends who are interested in her scheme 
should organize an association for the promotion of 
the education of the deaf and blind. Teacher and 
myself being included of course. Under his plan 
they were to appoint Teacher to train others to 
instruct deaf and blind children in their own homes, 
just as she had taught me. Funds were to be raised 
for the teachers' lodgings and also for their salaries. 
At the same time Dr. Bell added that I could 
rest content and fight my way through Radcliffe in 
competition with seeing and hearing girls, while the 
great desire of my heart was being fulfilled. We 

clapped our hands and shouted ; went away 

beaming with pleasure, and Teacher and I felt more 
light of heart than we had for sometime. Of course 
we can do nothing just now; but the painful anxiety 
about my college work and the futt:re welfare of the 
deaf and blind has been lifted from our minds. Do 
tell me what you think about Dr. Bell's sugges- 
tion. It seems most practical and wise to me; but 
I must know all that there is to be known about it 
before I speak or act in the matter, . . . 



TO MR, JOHN D. WRIGHT, 

CAMBRmcE, December 9, 1900, 
Do you think me a villain and — I can't think of 
a word bad enough to express your opinion of me, 
unless indeed horse-thief will answer the purpose. 
Tell me truly, do you think me as bad as that ? I 
hope not ; for I have thought many letters to you 
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h never got on paper, and I am delighted to 
^oiir good letter, yes, 1 really was, and I intend^ 
nswer it immediately; but the days slip by 
:>ticed when one is busy, and I have been vert 
' this fall. You must believe that. Radcliffe 

are always up to their ears in work. If yoa 
?t it, you'd better come and see for yourself, 
es, I am taking the regular college course for a 
ee. When I am a B*A,, I suppose you will 
:3are call me a villain 1 I am studying English— 
lomore English, if you please, (though I ran't 
that it is different from just plain English) 
nan, French and History, I'm enjoying my 
c even more than I expected to, which is another 

of saying that Vm glad 1 came. It is hard, 

hard at times; but it hasn't swamped me yet. 

i am not studying Mathematics, or Greek or 
u cither. The courses at Radcliffe are elective, 

certuin courses in Englisli are prescribed, 
issed off my English and advanced French 
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14 CooLiDGE Avenue, Cambridge, 
December 9, 1900. 
. . Since you are so much interested in the 
leaf and blind, I will begin by telling you of several 
cases I have come across lately. Last October I 
teard of an unusually bright little girl in Texas. 
Her name is Ruby Rice> and she is thirteen years old, 
I think. She has never been taught; but they 
say she can sew and likes to help others in this sort 
of work. Her sense of smell is wonderful. Why, 
when she enters a store, she will go straight to the 
showcases, and she can also distinguish her own 
things. Her parents are very anxious indeed to 
find a teacher for her. They have also written to 
Mr. Hitz about her. 

I also know a child at the Institution for the Deaf 
in Mississippi. Her name is Maud Scott, and she 
is six years old. Miss Watkins, the lady who has 
charge of her wrote me a most interesting letter. 
5he said that Maud was bom deaf and lost her sight \ 
when she was only three months oId» and that 
when she went to the Institution a few weeks ago, 
she was quite helpless. She could not even walk 
and had very little use of her hands. When they 
tried to teach her to string beads, her little hands fell 
to her side. Evidently her sense of touch has not 
been developed, and as yet she can walk only when 
she holds some one's hand ; but she seems to be an 
exceedingly bright child. Miss Watkins adds that 
she is very pretty. I have written to her that when 
Maud learns to read, I shall have many stories to 
send her. The dear, sweet little girl, it makes my 
heart ache to think how utterly she is cut off from all 
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is good and desirable in life. But Miss WatlriiB 

s to be just the kind of teacher she needs, 
ft^as in New York not long ago and I saw i[iss 
ides, who told me that she had seen Katie 
irr. She said the poor young girl talked and 
1 exat'tly Hke a little child. Katie played with 

Riioades's rings and took them away, saying 

a merry laugh, "You shall not have them 
1 !" She could only understand Miss Rhoades 
1 she talked about the simplest things. Tlie 
r wished to send her some books; but she could 
find anything simple enough for her \ She said 
e was ver>' sweet indeed, but sadly in need of 
or instruction. I was much surprised to hear 
lis ; for I judged from your letters that Katie was 
ry precocious girl. 

few days ago I met Tommy Stringer in the 
oad station at Wrentbam. He is a great, 
ig boy now, and he vdW soon need a man to 

care of him ; he is really too big for a lady to 
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^writing themes, you will think I have become 
discouraged, or perhaps that to escape criticism 
1 1 have beat a cowardly retreat from your class. 
jPlease do not think either of these very unpleas- 
»ant thoughts. I am not discouraged, nor am I 
I afraid. 1 am confident that I could go on writ- 
ing themes like those I have written, and I 
suppose I should get through the course u4th fairly 
good marks ; but this sort of literary patch-work has 
k»st all interest for me. I have never been satisfied 
with my work; but I never knew what my difficulty 
was until you pointed it out to me. When I came 
to your class last October, I was trying with all my 
might to be like everybody else, to forget as entirely 
as possible my limitations and peculiar environment. 
Now. however, I see the folly of attempting to hitch 
one's wagon to a star with harness that does not 
belong to it, 

1 have always accepted other people's experiences 
and observations as a matter of course. It never 
occurred to me that it might be worth while to make 
my own observations and describe the experiences 
peculiarly my own. Henceforth I am resolved to 
be myself, to live my own life and write my own 
thoughts when I have any. When I have written 
something that seems to be fresh and spontaneous 
and worthy of your criticisms, I will bring it to you, 
if I may, and if you think it good, I shall be happy; 
but if your verdict is unfavorable, I shall try again 
and yet again until I have succeeded in pleasing 
you . . , 
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TO MRS, LAURENCE BUTTON 

:4 CooLiDGE Avenue, Cambridge* 
December 27, 1900- 
, , So you read about our class luncheon h 
papers ? How in the world do the papers fiiri 
ever>"thmg, I wonder. I am sure no reparta 
i presf-nt. I had a splendid time : the toasts and 
eches were great fun. I only spoke a few wordSi 
I did not know I was expected to speak until a 
' minutes before I was called upon. I think I 
ite you that I had been elected Vice-President of 
Freshman Class of Radcliffe. 
)id I tell you in my last letter that I had a new 
ss, Ei real party dress with low neck and short 
jves and quite a train? It is pale blue, trimmed 
h chilTon of the same color. I have worn it only 
e, but then I felt that Solomon in all his glor}' 
s not to be compared with mc ! Anyway, he 
tainly never had a dress like mine ! . . . 
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TO MR. WILLIAM WADE 



in the United States alone ; and Mrs, Thaw 
thinks if all my friends were to unite their efforts, 
"it would be an easy matter to establish at the 
beginning of this new century a new line upon which 
mercy might travel, '* and the rescue of these unfor- 
if tunate children could be accomplished* . . . 

i , 

W^ . * . By the way, have you any specimens of 
p English braille especially printed for those who have 
W lost their sight late in life or have fingers hardened 
' by long toil, so that their touch is less sensitive than 
that of other blind people? I read an account of 
such a system in one of my English magazines, and 
I am anxious to know more about it. If it is as 

I efficient as they say, I see no reason why English 
braille should not be adopted by the blind of all 
countries. Why, it is the print that can be most 
readily adapted to many different languages. Even 
Greek can be embossed in it, as you know. Then, 
too, it will be rendered still more efficient by the 
*' interpointing system, " which will save an immense 
amount of space and paper. There is nothing more 
absurd^ I think, than to have five or six different 
prints for the blind. . , * 



This letter was written in response to a tentative 
offer from the editor of The Great Round World to 
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the magazine published in raised type for the 

, if enough were willing to subscribe. It is 
^nt that the blind should have a good magazine. 
I special magazine for the blind, but one of our 

monthlies, printed in embossed letters. The 
[ alone could not support it, but it would not 

very much money to make up the additionaJ 
nse. 

TO The Great Round World 

Cambridge. Feb. i6, 1901, 
Great Roiatd World, 

New York City, 
:ntlemcn: I have only to-day found time to 
' to your interesting letter. A little bird had 
dy sung the good news in my ear; but it was 
>ly pleasant to have it straight from you. 
would be splendid to have The Great Round 
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are poor. But why should not the friends of the 
blind assist The Great Round World, if necessary? 
Surely there are hearts and hands ever ready to 
make it possible for generous intentions to be 
wrought into noble deeds. 

Wishing you godspeed in an undertaking that is 
very dear to my heart, I am, etc. 



TO MISS NINA RHOADES 



Cambridge^ Sept. 2$, i^oi. 
We remained in Hahfax until about the 
middle of August. . . . Day after day the 
Harbor, the warships, and the park kept us busy 
thinking and feeling and enjoying. . * . When 
the Indiana visited Halifax, we were invited to go 
on boards and she sent her own launch for us. I 
touched the immense cannon, read with my fingers 
several of the names of the Spanish ships that were 
captured at Santiago, and felt the places where she 
had been pierced with shells. The Ifidiafta was the 
largest and finest ship in the Harbor, and we felt 
very proud of her. 

After we left Hahfax, we visited Dr. Bell at 
Cape Breton. He has a charming, romantic house 
on a mountain called Beinn Bhreagh, which over- 
looks the Bras d'Or Lake. . . . 

Dr. Bell told me many interesting things about 
his work. He had just constructed a boat that 
could be propelled by a kite with the wind in 
its favor, and one day he tried experiments to 
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f he could steer the kite against the wind- I 
there and really helped him fly the kites. Oh 
>f them I noticed that the strings were of wot. 
having had some experience in bead work, I 
I thought they would break. Dr. Bell said 
[" with great confidence^ and the kite was sent 
It began to pull and tug, and lo, the wires broke, 
1 )\1 went the great red dragon, and poor Dr, 
stood looking forlornly after it. After that he 
1 me if the strings were all right and changed 
I at once when I answered in the negative. 
^ether we had great fun. . . . 

TO DU. EDWARD EVERETT HALE* 

Cambridge, Nov. lo, igor. 
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the great and the wise» I am trying to realize what 
my life might have been, if Dn Howe had failed 
in the great task God gave liim to perform. If he 
had not taken upon himself the responsibility of 
Laiara Bridgman's education and led her out of the 
pit of Acheron back to her human inheritance, 
should I be a sophomore at Radcliffe College 
to-day— who can say? But it is idle to speculate 
about what might have been in connection with 
Dr. Howe's great achievement. 

I think only those who have escaped that death- 
in-life existence, from which Laura Bridgman was 
r^cued, can realize how isolated, how shrouded in 
darkness, how cramped by its own impotence is a 
sou] without thought or faith or hope. Words are 
powerless to describe the desolation of that prison- 
house, or the joy of the soul that is delivered out of 
its captivity. When we compare the needs and 
helplessness of the blind before Dr. Howe began 
his work» with their present usefulness and inde- 
pendence, we realize that great things have been 
done in our midst. What if physical conditions 
have built up high walls about us ? Thanks to our 
friend and helper, our world lies upward ; the length 
and breadth and sweep of the heavens are ours ! 

It is pleasant to think that Dn Howe's noble 
deeds will receive their due tribute of afTection and 
gratitude, in the city which was the scene of his 
great labors and splendid victories for humanity. 

With kind greetings, in which my teacher joins 
me, 1 am 

Affectionately your friend, 

Helen Keller. 
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TO THE HON. GEORGE FRISBIB HOAR 



Cambridge, Mass., November 25, 1901. 
Dear Senator Hoar: — 

am glad you liked my letter about Dr. Howe. 

'as written out of my heart, and perhaps that 

w'hy it met a sympathetic response in other 

I will ask Dr. Hale to lend me the letur. 

lat I can make a copy of it for you. 

|ou see, I use a typewriter — it is my right hand 

so to speak. Without it I do not see how 1 

go to college. I write all my themes and 

[inations on it, even Greek. Indeed, it has 

one drawback, and that probably is regarded 

|m advantage by the professors; it is that one's 

akes may be detected at a glance ; for there is 

'hance to hide them in illegible writing. 

know you will be amused when I tell you that 1 

|deeply interested in politics. I like to have the 

read to me. and I try to understand the ereat 
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THE WRITING OF THE BOOK 

T is fitting that Misa Keller's "Story of My Life" shotild 
appear at this time. What is remarkable in her career is 
alre-ady accomplished, and whatever she may do in the 
future will be but a relatively slight addition to the stitcess which 
distinguishes her now. That success has jiist been assured, for 
it is her work at RadcUffe during the last two years which has 
shown that she can carry her education as far as if she were 
Btudying under normal condifcioos* Whatever doubts Miss 
Keller herself may have had are now at rest. 

Several passages of her autobiography, as it appeared in serial 
form.havebeenmadc the subject of a grave editorial in a Boston 
newspaper, in which the writer regretted Miss Keller's apparent 
disillusionment in regard to the value of her college life. He 
quoted the passages in which she explains that college is not 
the "universal Athens'* she had hoped to find, and cited the 
cases of other remarkable persons whose college life had proved 
disappointing^ But it is to be remembered that Miss Keller 
has written many things in her autobiography for the fun of 
writing them, and the disillusion, which the writer of the edi- 
torial took seriously, is in great part humorous. Miss Keller 
does Dot suppose her views to be of great importance, and 
when she utters her opinions on important matters she takes 
it for granted that her reader will receive them as the opinions 
of a junior in college, not of one who writes with the wisdom 
of maturity. For instance, it surprised her that some people 
-were annoyed at what she said about the Bible, and she was 
amused that they did not see, what was plain enough, that 
she had been obliged to read the whole Bible in a course in 
English literature, not as a religious duty put upon her by 
her teacher or her parents. 

I ought to apologize to the reader and to Miss Keller for pre* 
suming to say what her subject matter ia worth, but one more 
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ation is necessary. In her account of her early cdtica* 

v!i;^3 Keller is not gi ving ascieatificallyaccm^te record ofhcr 

Inor even of the important events. She cannot know m 

jl how she w^ taught, and her memory of Iter childhood 

some cases an idealized memory of Vr'hat she has learaed 

from her teacher and others. She is less able to recall 

:s of fifteen years ago than most of us are to recollect oor 

|hcK>d. That is why her teacher*s records may be found 

.ffcr in some particulars from Miss Keller's account. 

le way m which Miss Keller wrote her story shows, jie 

ing else can show, the difficulties she had to overcotne 

we write^ we can go back over our work, shuMe xh£ 
;, interline, rearrange, see how the paragraphs look in pTodE, 
3o construct the whole work before the eye, as an architect 
:ructs his plans. When Miss Keller puts her work m 
vfTittcti form, she cannot refer to it again unless some on 

it to her by means of the manual alphabet, 
lis dilTiculty is in part oViviated by the use of her brailk 
hinc, which makt's a manuscript that she can readi but 3s 
[vork must be put ultimately in typewritten form, and si 
;ulki machine is somewhat cumbersome^ she has got into 
|iabit of writing dirc^;tiy on her typewriter. She depends 
tie on her braille manuscript, that, when she began to write 
more thun a year ago, and had put in braille a hundred 
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of her story are short themes written in her English courses, 
and the small unit sometimes shows its original limits. 

In rewriting the story, Miss Keller made corrections on sepa- 
rate pages on her braille machine. Long corrections she wrote 
out on her typewriter, with catch-words to indicate where they 
belonged. Then she read from her braille copy the entire 
story, making corrections as she read, which were taken down 
on the manuscript that went to the printer. During this 
revision she discussed questions of subject matter and phrasing. 
She sat running her finger over the braille manuscript, stopping 
now and then to refer to the braille notes on which she had 
indicated her corrections, all the time reading aloud to verify 
the manuscript. 

She listened to criticism just as any author listens to his 
friends or his editor. Miss Stillivan, who is an excellent critic, 
made suggestions at many points in the course of composition 
and revision. One newspaper suggested that Miss Keller 
had been led into writing the book and had been influenced 
to put certain things into it by zealoiis friends. As a matter 
of fact, most of the advice she has received and heeded has led 
to excisions rather than to additions. The book is Miss Keller's 
and is final proof of her independent power. 



CHAPTER II 

PERSONALITY 

s.tL TwMN h^ fi^d that the two most interesting chant 
)f the nmetecntb century arc Kapolcon and Helen Kclk 
idmiration with which the world has regarded her is mc« 
JMstified by what she has done. No ane can leU any 
truth about her which has not already been written, aod 
Lat I can do is to give a few more facts about Mis& Kdkr's 
and add a little to what is known of her personality. 

Iss Keller is tall and strongly built, aad ha£ always had gw^ 

Ih. She seems to be more nervous than she really is, beciua 
xpresscs more with her hands than do most Englisb- 

^:ing ptople. One reason for this habit of gesture la 
her hands have been so long her instruments of com- 

Ication that they have taken to themselves the quid 
igs of the eye, and express some of the things that vt 
a glance. All deaf people naturally gesticulate. Ind«d 
liniL' ii was belicvt^d that the best way for them to com- 
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of Miss Stallivan) is humour. Skill in the use of words and her 
habit of playing with thent make her ready with mots and epi- 

Some one aLskccl her if she Ukcd to study, 
"Yes," she replied, "but 1 like to play also, and I feel some- 
times a^ if I were a music box with all the play shut up inside 

When she met Dr. FurnesE, the Shakespearean scholar, he 
warned her not to let the college professors tell her too many 
assumed facts about the life of Shakespeare; all wc know, be 
said, is that Shakespeare "was baptised, married, and died. 

"We!!*" she replied, "he seems to have done all the essential 
things/' 

Once a friend who was learning the manual alphabet kept 
making *'g," which is like the band of a sign-post, for "b," which 
js rnade with two fingers extended. Finally Miss Keller told 
him to '*fire both barrels." 

Mr. Joseph jefTcrson was once explaining to Miss Keller what 
the bunrips on her head meant. 

"That," he said, "is your prize-fighting bump/* 

"I never fight/' she replied, "except against difficulties/' 

Bliss Keller's humour is that deeper kind of humour which is 
courage. 

Thirteen years ago she made up her mind to learn to speak, 
and. she gave her teacher no rest until she was allowed to take 
[ lessons, although wise people, even Miss Sullivan, the wisest of 
them all, regarded it as an experiment unlikely to succeed and 
almost sure to make her unhappy. It was this same persever- 
ance that made her go to college. After she had passed her 
exaoninations and received her certificate of adnMSsion^ she was 
advised by the Dean of Radcliffe and others not to go on. She 
accordingly delayed a year. But she was not satisfied until 
she had carried out her purpose and entered college. 

Her life has been a series of attempts to do whatever other 
people do, and to do it as well, Her success has been complete, 
for in trying to be like other people she has come most fully 
lo ht herself. Her unwillingness to be beaten has developed 
her courage. Where another can go, she can go. Her respect 
for physical bravery is like Stevenson's — 'theboy*s contempt for 
the fellow who cries, with a touch of young bra\'ado in it. She 
takes tramps in the woods, plun^ng through the underbrush, 
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^e she is scffttchcd and brniBed; yet you could not g^et fesrU^ 
it that the is hurt, and you certaioly could not per&uadete 
ay at botne next lime. 

when people try experiments with her, she di^»Uys i 
tsmanlike determination to via in any test, bowev-er imre*- 
ble» that one may wish to put her to< 

she does not know the answer to a question, she guesaa 
mischievous assurance. Ask her the colour of ycrtir c«t 
blind per&oTi can tell colour), she will feel it and itf 
ek" If it happens to be blue^ and you tell her so triumph- 
-. she is likely to au&wer. "Thank you. I am glad )-« 
V. Why did yon ask me ?" 

cr whimsical and adventuresome spirit puts her so mttci 
er mettle that she makes rather a poor subject for tk 
hological experimcfiter. Moreover, Miss Sullivan docs not 
vhy Miss Keller shouJd be subjected to the investigatiois 
le scientist, and has not herself made many experiments: 
n a psychologist asked her if Miss Keller spelled on her 
rs IP her sleep. Miss Sulhvan replied that she did not tbinJ; 
irth while to sit up and watch, such matters were of so littlf 
:?quenco. 

is KcUer likes to lie part of the company. If any ow 
ri she is touchiTig laughs at a jokf , she laughs, too, just 4|_ 
'J had heard il. H others are aglciw with mvsic, a respooif 
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with the great pedal notes* but that does not altogether account 
for what she felt and enjoyed, The vibration oi the air as the 
organ notes swelled made her sway in answer. Sometimes 
she puts her hand on a sin^jcr's throat to feel the muscular thrill 
and contraction, and from this she gets genuine pleasure, No 
one knows, however, just what her sensations arc. It is amusing 
to read in one of the magazines of 1895 that Miss Keller "has 
a just and intelligent appreciation of different compoGers from 
having literally felt their music, Schumann being her favourite." 
II she knows the difference between Schumann and Beethoven» 
it is because she has read it^ and if she has read it^ she remembers 
%t and call teTl any one who asks her. 

Miss Keller's effort to reach out and meet other people on their 
owti intellectual ground has kept her infonned of daily affairs. 
When her education became more systematic and she was 
tjTisy with books, it would have been very easy for Miss Sullivan 
to let her draw into herself, if she had been so inclined. But 
eviery one who has met her has given his best ideas to her and sh« 
lias taken them. If, in the course of a conversation, the friend 
next to her has ceased for some moments to spell into her hand^ 
the question comes inevitably, '"What are you talking about?" 
Thus she picks up the fragments of the daily intercourse of 
normal people, so that her detailed information is singidarly full 
and accurate. She is a good talker on the little occasional a^airs 
of life. 

Much of her knowledge comes to her directly. When she is 
out walking she often stops suddenly, attracted by the odour of 
a bit of shrubbery. She reaches out and touches the leaves, 
and the WDrld of growing things is hers, as truly as it is ours, to 
cajoy -^Vhile she holds the leaves in her fingers and smells the 
blossoms, and to rcmemher when the walk is done. .^ 

When she is in a new place, especially an interesting place like 
Niagara^ whoever accompanies her — usually, of course^ Miss 
Sullivan — is kept busy giving her an idea of visible details. 
Miss Sullivan, who knows her pupil's mind^ selects from the 
passing landscape essential elements, which give a certain clear- 
ness to Miss Keller's imagined view of an outer world that to 
our eyes is conftised and overloaded with particulars. If her 
companion does not give her enough details. Miss Keller asks 
questions until she has completed the view to her satisfaction. 

She doea not see with her eyes, but through the inner faculty 
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to serve whic"h eyes were given to us. When she retoms froffl 
a walk and t<^Us some one about it. her descriptions are accurate 
and vivid- A comparative experience drawn from 
descriptions and from her teacher's words has kept her 
errors in her use of terms of sound and vision. True, her vie# 
of life is hij^hly coloured and full of poetic exaggeration; tiit 
funiverse, as she sees it, is no doubt a little better than it really 
is. But her knowledge of it is not so incomplete as one inighl 
suppose. Occasionally she astonishes you by ignorance of somt 
fact which no one happens to have told her; for instancy 
she did not know, until her first plunge into the sea, that tt m 
salt. Many of the detached incidents and facts of our daily bfc 
pass around and over her unobserved; but she has enough 
detailed acquaintance with the world to keep her view of it fnna 
being essentially defective. 

Most that she knows at first hand comes from her sense ^t 
touch. This sense is not, however* so finely developed as in 
some other b^ind people. Laura Bridgman could tell mintite 
shades of di fference in the si xe of thread, and made beautiful lace- 
Miss Keller oised to knit and crochet, but she has had better 
things to do. With her varied powers and accompli shmentl 
her sense of touch has not been used enough to develop it very 
far beyond normal acuteness. A friend tried Miss Keller one 
day with several coins. She was slower than he expected her to 
be in identifying them by their relative weight and size. But it 
should be said she almost never handles money — one of the many 
sordid and petty details of life, by the way, which she has been 
spared . 

She recognizes the subject and general intention of a &t&tuette 
six inches high. Anything shallower than a half-inch bas-relief 
is a blank to her, so far as it expresses an idea of beauty. Large 
statues, of which she can (eel the sweep of line with her whok 
hand» she knows in their higher esthetic value. She s^ugge^ts 
herself that she can know them better than we do, because the 
can get the true dimensions and appreciate moTe^ inn.Tnediatdy 
the solid nature of a sculptured figure. When she wa5 at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston she stood on a. step»JaddeT and 
let both hands play over the statues. When she felt a bas-relief 
of dancing girls she asked, "Where are the singers? ' When 
she foujid them she said, **One is silent." The lips of th* 
singer were closed. 
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It is, however, in her daily life that one can best measure the 
delicacy oi her senses and her manual skill. She seems to have 
very little sense of direction. She gropes her way without much 
certainty in rooms where she is quite familiar. Most blind people 
are aided by the sense of sound, so that a fair comparison ^s hard 
la make, except with other deaf-blind persons. Her dexterity 
is not notable either in comparison with the normal person, 
■whose movements are guided by the cye» or, I am told, with 
tjther blind people. She has practised no single constructive 
•craft which would call for the use of her hands. When she was 
twelve, her friend Mr. Albert H. Munsell, the artist, let her 
experiment with a wax tablet and a stylus. He says that she 
did pretty well and managed to make, after models, some con- 
ventional designs of the outlines of leaves and rosettes. The 
only thing she docs which requires skill with the hands is her 
work on the typewriter. Although she has used the typewriter 
since she was eleven years old^ she is rather careful than rapid. 
She writes with fair speed and absolute sureness. Her manu- 
scripts seldom contain typographical errors when she hands 
them to Miss Sullivan to read. Her typewriter has no special 
attachments. She keeps the relative position of the keys by 
&ii occasional touch of the little fingers on the outer edge of the 
board. 

Hiss Keller's reading of the manual alphabet by her sense of 
touch seems to cause some perplexity. Even people who know 
her fairly well have written in the magazines about Miss 
SuUivan's ''mysterious telegraphic communications" with her 
pupil. The manual alphabet is that in use among all educated 
deaf people. Most dictionaries contain an engraving of the 
manual letters. The deaf person with sight looks at the lingers 
of his companion, but it is also possible to feci them. Miss Keller 
puts her fingers lightly over the hand of one who is talking to 
her and gets the words as rapidly as they can be spelled. As she 
explains, she is not conscious of the single letters or of sepa- 
rate words. Miss Sullivan and others who live constantly with 
the deaf can speU very rapidly — fast enough to get a slow 
lecture, not fast enough to get every word of a rapid speaker. 

Anybody can learn the manual letters in a few minutes, use 
them slowly in a day, and in thirty days of constant use talk to 
Miss Keller or any other deaf person without reali;Eing what his 
fingers are doing. H more people knew this, and the friends and 
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rclAtives of deaf children Icarpcd the manual Mplttabct :it crnr?. 
the deaf all over the world would be happier aod better edui^itAi 

Mi*s Keller reads by means of embossed print or ih-; 
kinds of braille. The ordinary embossed book i? ^t 
roman letlcre, both small letters and capit&U, 
are of siraplCn square, angular design. The smaii je(U7» 
about three-sixteenths of a.Ti inch high, and are raisod 
page the thickness of the thumbnail. The books ar* " 
the size of a volume of an encyclopedia. Green's " ."^ 
of the English People" is in six large volumes. 1 
not heavy, because the leaves with the raised type d. 
The time that one of Miss Keller's friepds realizes most 
that she i& blind, is when he comes on hef suddenly in tl|6jjM 
and hears the rustle of her fingers across the page. flit 

The most convenient print for the blind is braille, whSMtt| 
several variations, too many, indeed — English. Americasu IJ^p 
York Point. Miss Keller reads them all. Most cti ' " Tta4 

people know several, but it would save trouble if, u flw 

suggests, English braille wtrc universally adopted, 
simile on page vi. gives an idea of how ihe raised d^ 
Each character (either a letto" or a special braille conUlC- 
tion) is a combination made by varying in place and nun* 
ber points in six possible positions. Miss Keller has a bratllt 
writer on which she keeps notes and writes letters to hr- ^' -^ 
friends. There are six keys, and by pressing different c 
tions at a stroke (as one plays a chord on the pir> 
operator n^akes a character at a time in a sheet of thit r 
and can write about half as rapidly as on a typewriter, 
is especially useful in making single manuscript copies t.i 

Books for the blind are very limited in number. They cost A 
great deal to publish and they have not a large enough -^^l^ t.- 
make them profitable to the publisher; but there arc 
institutions with special funds to pay for embossed i-Kyti 
Miss Keller is more fortunate than most blind people in the kind> 
ness of her friends who have books made especially for lier, and 
in the willingness of gentlemen, like Mr. E. E. Allen of tl|B 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruction of the Blind, to print. 
as he has on several occasions, editions of books that she has 
needed. 

Miss Keller does not as a, rule read very" fast, but she re&ds 
deliberately, not so much because she feels the words less quickly 
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than we see them, as because it is one of her habits cf mind to do 
things thoroughly and well, When a passage interesU her, or 
she needs to remember it for some future xxse, she flutters it oR 
swlftJyon the fingers of her righl hand. Somctiraes this finger- 
play is miconscious. Miss Keller talks to herself absent- 
mindedly in the manual alphabet. When she is walking up or 
down the hall nr along the veranda, her hands go flying along 
beside her like a confusion of birds' wings. 

There is, I am told, tactile memory as well as visual and aural 
meniory. Miss Sulhvan says that both she and Miss Keller 
remember "in their fingers" what they have said. For Miss 
feller to spell a sentence in the manual alphabet impresses it 
on her mind just as we learn a thing from huving heard it many 
times and can call back the memor3'^ oi its stuind. 

Like every deaf or blind person. Miss Keller depends on her 
sense of smell to an unusual degree. When ^hc was b, little 
girl she smelied everything and knew where she was, what 
neighbour's house she was passi ng, by the distinctive odotirs. As 
her intellect grew she became less dependent on this sense. 
To what extent she now identifies objects by their odour is hard 
to determine. The sense ol smell has fallen into disrepute, and a 
deaf person is reluctant to speak of it. Miss Keller s acute sense 
of smell may account, however, in some part for that lecognition 
of persons and things which (t has been customary to attribute 
to a special sense* or to an unusual development of the power 
that we all seem to have of telling when some one is near. 

The question of a special "sixth sense,' such as people have 
aiscribed to Miss Keller, is a delicateone This much is certain. 
flbc cannot have any sense that other people may not have, and 
the existence of a special sense is not evident to her or to any one 
■who knows her. Miss Keller is distinctly not a singular proof of 
occult and mysterious theories, and any attempt to ejtplain her 
in that way fails to reckon with her normality. She is no more 
mysterious and complex than any other person. AU that she is, 
a\\ that she has done, can be explained directly, except such 
things in every human being as never can be explained. She 
does not, it would seem, prove the existence of spirit without 
matter, or of innate ideas, or of immortality, or anything elje^" 
that any other human being does not prove* Philosophers have i 
tried to find out what was her conception of abstract ideis before j 
led language. II she had any conception, there is no i 
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discovering it now; for she cajmot remember, and 
sly there was no record at the time. She had no i^oncq*- 
God before she beard the word "God,' as her commeotf 

rU'arly show.* 

sense of time is excellent, but whether it would have 
^pcd as a special faculty cannot be known, for she ha£ 
watch since she was seven yeara old. 
\a Keller has two watches, which have been given her. They 
think, the only ones of their kind in America. The watch 
h the back cover a flat gold indicator which can be pushed 
around from left to right until, by means of a pin inside 
it locks with the hour hand and takes a corresponding 
m. The point of this gold indicator bends over the edge 
case» round which are set eleven raised points: — the stem 
the twelfth. Thus the watch, an ordinary watch with s 
dial for the person who sees, becomes for a blind pereon 
is special attachment in effect one with a single raised hour 
[and raised figures. Though there is less than half an ioch 
■n the points — a space which represents sixty minutes- 
seller lells the time almost exactly. It should be said that 
[oublu-case watch with the crystal ren^oved serves well 
;h UiT a blind person whose touch is sufficiently delicate 
|1 the position of the hands and nut disturb or injure them, 
iner traits of Miss Keller's character are so well knovm 
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"Some time ago, when a policeman shot dead her dog* a 
dearly loved daily companion, she found in her for^ving heart 
no condemnation for the man; she only said. 'If he had only 
known what a good dog she was, he wouldn't have shot her.* It 
was said of old time. ' Lord forgive them, they know not what 
they do ! ' 

"Of coiiTse the question will arise whether, if Helen Keller 
had not been guarded from the knowledge of evil < she would have 
been what she is to-day. . - . Her mind has neither been 
made effeniinate by the weak and silly literature* nor has it been 
vitiated by that which is suggestive of baseness. In consequence 
her mind is not only vigorous, but it is pure. She is in love with 
noble things, with nobler thoughts, and with the characters of 
noble men and womaen,** 

She still has a childlike aversion to tragedies. Her imagination 
is so vital that she falls completely under the illusion of a story, 
and lives inits world. Miss SuUivan writes in a letter of 1891 : 

"Yesterday I read to her the story of 'Macbeth/ as told by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. She was very greatly excited by it, 
and said: ' It is terrible I It makes me tremble 1 ' After thinking 
a little while, she added. "I think Shakespeare made it very 
terrible so that people would see how fearful it is to do wrong. * '* 

Of the real world she knows more of the good and less of the evil 
than most people seem to know. Her teacher does not harass her 
with the little unhappy things* but of the important difliculties 
they have been through, Miss Keller was fully informed, took 
her share of the suffering, and put her mind to the problems. 
She is logical and tolerant, roost trustful of a world that has 
treated her kindly. 

Once when some one asked her to define *'love/' she replied^ 
"*Why, blc5S you, that is easy; it is what everybody feels for 
everj'body else.'' 

'Toleration." she said once, when she was vi^ting her friend 
Mrs, Laurence Hutton, "is the greatest gift of the mind; it 
require the same effort of the brain that it takes to balance 
oaeeelf on a bicycle." 

She has a large» generous sympathy and absolute fairness of 
temper. So far as she is noticeably different from other people 
she is less bound by convention. She has the courage of her 
metaphors and lets them take her skyward when we poor self- 
conscious folk would think them rather too bookish for ordinary' 
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conversaticm. She always saj's exactly what she thinks, withcat 
fear of the plain tnith; yet no one is tnare tactful and adroit thaai 
she in turning an unpleasant truth so that it will do the Least! 
possible hurt to the feelingE of others. Not all the- attentioD that 
has been paid her since she was a child has made her taJce bcTsdf 
too seriously* Sometimes she gets started on a very solenm 
preachmen^t. Then her teacher calls her an incorrigible littk 
sermonizcr, and she laughs at hei^elf. Often, however, her 
sober ideas are not to be laughed at, for her earnestness caniet 
her listeners with her. There is never the least false sentfntiou& 
ne&s in what ehe says. She means everything f 
that her very quotations, her echoes from what 
are in truth orijrinal. 

Her logic and her sympathy arc in excellent balance. H«" 
sympathy is of the awift and ministering sort whieh, fortTj- 
nately, she has found so often in other people. And her sympa- 
thies go further and shape her opinions on political and national 
movements. She was intensely pro-Bocr and wrote a stipng 
argument in favour of Boer indcpt^ndcnco. When she was lold 
of the surrender of the brave little people, her face clouded and 
she was silent a few minutes. Then she asked clear, penetrat- 
ing questions about the terms oi the siurender, and began 
to discuss them. 

Both Mr. Gilman and Mr. Keiths the teachers who prepared 
her for college, were etruck by her power of constructive rearm- 
ing; and she was excellent in pure mathematics, though she 
seeni£ never to have enjoyed it much. Some of the best of hef 
writing, apart from her fanciful and imagi'i^tive work, is her 
exposition in examinations and technical themes, and in some 
letters which she found it necessary to write to clear up mis- 
understandings, and which are models of close thinking enforced 
with sweet vehemence. 

She is an optimist and an idealist. 

' ' I hope," she writes in a letter, ' "that L ■ isn't too practical. 

for if she is, I*m afraid she'll miss a great deal of pleasure.** 

In the diary that she kept at the Wright-Humasoa school 
in New York she wrote on October ift, 1394, "I find that I 
have four things to learn in my school life here, and indeed, in 
life — to think clearly without hurry or confusionr to love every- 
body sincerely, to act in evcrvthing with the highest motives, 
and to trust in dear God unhesitatingly/* 
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T is Tiow sixty-five years since Dr, Samuel Gridley Howe 
knew that he had made his way through Laura Bridgman's 
fingers to her intelligence. The names of Laura Bridgman and 
He5en Keller will always be linked together, and it is necessary 
to understand what Dr. Howe did for his pupil before one 
;omes to an account of Miss Sullivan's work, For Dr. 
^owe is the great pioneer on whose work that of Miss Sullivan 
ind other teachers of the dcaf-bhnd immediately depends. 

Dr* Samuel Gridley Howe was born in Boston, November 
xo, tSoi, and died in Boston, January 9, 1876. He was a great 
f)hilanthropist, interested especially in the education of all 
defectives, the feeble-minded the blind, and the deaf. Far in 
idvance of his time he advocated many public measures for the 
relief of the poor and the diseased, for which he was laughed 
It then, but which have since been put into practice. As head 
yf the Perkins Institution for the Blind in Boston, he heard 
>f Laura Bridgrnan and had her brought to the Institution on 
>!tober4, 1S37. 

Laura Bridgman was born at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
>eccTnber at, 18^9; so she was almost eight years old when 
Or. Howebfgan his experiments with hen At the age of twenty- 
fix months scarletfeverlefther without sight or hearing. She also 
ost her sense of smell and taste. Dr. Howe was an expcri- 
iiental scientist and had in him the spirit of New England 
iranscendentalism with its large faith and large charities. 
science and faith together led him to try to mate his way into 
iie soul which he believed was bom in Laura Bridgman as 
n e^'erj^ other human being. His plan was to teach Laura by 
beans of raised types. He pasted raised labels on objects and 
nade her fit the labels to the objects and the objects to the 
pbels. When she had learned in this way to associate raised 
vords with things, in much the same manner, he says, as a dog 
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learns tricks, he began to resolve the words into their 
elements and to teach her to put together "k-e-y,** "c-a^p.** 
succe^ convinced him that hmgiiage can be conveyed 
type to the mind of the blind-deaf child, who, before edi 
is in the state of the baby who has not learned to prattle; ini 
is in a much worse state, for the brain has grown in years 
natural nourishment- 
After Laura's education had progressed for two months 
the use only of raised letters, Dr, Howe sent one of bisteai 
to learn the manuxd alphabet from a deaf- mute. She tangl) 
to Laura, and from that time on the manual alphabet w»s 
means of communicating with her. 

After the first year or two Dr. Howe did not teach Loim 
Bridgman himself, but gave her over to other teaGhers. w!» 
under his direction carried on the work of teaching her language* 
P Too much cannot be said in praise of Dr. Howe's i 
As an investigator he kept always the scientist's attitude. 
never forgot to keep his records of Laura Bridgman in the fasbtca 
of one who works in a laboratory. The result is, his recoiA 
of her are systematic and careful. From a scientific staa^ 
point, it is unfortunate that it was impossible to keep such 
complete record of Helen Keller's development. This In ti 
is a great comment on the difference between Laura Pr^ 
and Helen Keller. Laura always remained an objcc ■ 
study* Helen Keller became so rapidly a distinctive pLisouju 
that she kept her teacher in a breathless race to meet the m 
of her pupil, with no time or strength to make a scientific stm 
In some ways this is tmfortunate. Miss Sullivan knew at 
beginning that Helen Keller would be more interesting and sa^ 
cessful than Laura Bridgman, and she expresses in one of 
letters the need of keeping notes. But neither temperament 
training allowed her to make her pupil the object of any ex' 
ment or observation which did not help in the child's development 
As soon as a thing was done, a definite goal passed, the teacbff 
did not always look back and describe the way she had coo*- 
The ejtplanation of the fact was unimportant compared to the 
fact itself and the need of hurrying on. There are two othtf 
reasons why Miss Sullivan*s records are incomplete. It hi» 
always been a severe taJ^ on her eyes to write, and she was i 

*See"Th« Lifs And Educstion of Ltma Dewey Bridemibn,** by Mr*. 
Swift Lamtou* 
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lEcouragcd from publishing data by the inaccurate use made 

i what she at first supplied. 
When she first wrote from Tuscurabia to Mr, Michael Anagnos, 

T. Howe's son-in-law and his successor as Director of the 

erkitis Institution, about her work with her pupil, the Boston 

apers began at once to publish exaggerated accounts of Helen 
Keller. Miss Sullivan protested. In a kttcr dated April lo, 
18S7. only five weeks after she went to Helen Kelleff she wrote 
to a friend : 

sent me a Basion lltrald containing a stupid article 

about Helcii. How perfectly absurd to say that Helen is 
'already talking fluently f Why, one might just as well say that 
two-year-old child converses fluently when he says 'apple 
give/ or 'baby walk go.' I suppose if you included his scream- 
ing, crowing, whimpering, grunting, squalling, with occasional 
lacks, in his conversation, it might be regarded a& fluent — even 
eloquent. Then it is amusing to read of the elaborate prepara- 
tion \ underwent to fit me for the great task my friends entrusted 
%0 me. I am sorry that preparation didn't include Spellings it 
would have saved me stich a lot of trouble." 
On March 4. 18S8, she writes in a letter; 

"Indeed, I am heartily glad that 1 don't know all that is 
being said and written about Helen and myself. I assure you 
know quite enough. Nearly every mail brings some absurd 

tatement, printed or written. The truth is not wonderful 
enough to suit the newspapers; so they enlarge upon it and 
event ridiculous embellishments. One paper has Helen demon- 

trating problems in geometry by means of her playing blocks. 

expect to hear next that she has written a treatise on the 
origin and future of the planets !" 

In December, 1887, appeared the first report of the Director 
>f the Perkins Institution, which deals with Helen Keller, For 
;hi$ report Miss Sullivan prepared, in reluctant compliance with 
iie request^of Mr. Anagnos. an account of her work. This with the 
extracts from her letters, scattered through the report, is the 
Srst valid source of information about Helen Keller. Of tliis 
leport Miss Sullivan wrote in a letter dated October 30, t88;: 

Have you seen the paper I wrote for the 'report' ? Mr. 
^nagnos was delighted with it- He says Helen's progress has 
jecn 'a triumphal march from the beginning/ and he has many 
lattering things to say about her teacher. 1 Chink he is inclined 
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Laggerate; at a!! e%'ents, his lati^age is too glowing, and 
r facts are set forth in such a manner that they bewilder 
Doubtless the work of the past few months does seem 
triumphal march to him; but then people seldom see tbe 
ig and painful steps by which the most insignificant sqccba 
ieved." 

Anagnos was the head of a great institution, what fct 

Ihad much more effect than the facts in Miss Sulhvaii's 

int on which he based his statements. The newspaper; 

tt Mr. Anagnos's spirit and exaggerated a hundred-fold 

"ear after she first went to Helen Keller, Miss Sulli^'au ftnnid 

|If and her pupil the centre of a stupendous fiction. Then 

ducators all over the world said their say and for the most 

|did not help matters. There grew up a mass of contro- 

matter which it is amusing to read now^ Teachers (?f 

■af proved a priori that what Miss SuUivatt had doo* 

ni it be, and some discredit was reflected on her statements* 

.;- thc}^ were surrounded by the vague eloquence of Mr 

[nos. Thus the story of Hdcn Keller, incredible when 

ith modt-Tation, had the misfortune to be heralded br 

[crated announcerricTits. and naturally miet either an 

[ant credulity or an incredulous hostility. 

November, iSSS, another report of the Perkins Institutico 

second paper by Miss SulUvan, and tbeo 
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aa$werK very properly that she owes all her time and all her 
energies to her pupil. 

Althaugh Miss SuUivan i$ etill r&ther amused than distressed 
when some one, even one of her friends, makes mistakes in pub- 
lished articles about her and Miss Keller, still she sees that 
Miss Ke!ler*s book should include all the information that the 
teacher could at present furnish. So she consented to the publi- 
cation of extracts from letters which she Tv*rote during the first 

car of her work with her pupil. These letters were written to 
Sophia C. Hopkins, the only person to whom Miss Sullivan 

ver wrote freely. Mrs. Hopkins has been & matron at the 
Perldns Institution for twenty years, and during the time that 
Miss SuUivan was a pupil there she was like a mother to her. In 
these letters wchavc an almost weekly recrtfd of Miss Sullivan's 
BTotk. Some of the details she had forgotten, as she grew more 

nd more to gencraliae. Many people have thought that any 

tteinpt to find the principles in her method would be nothing 
but a later theory superimposed on Miss Sullivan's work. But 
it is evident that in these letters she was making a clear 
analysis of what she was doing. She was her own critic, and in 
tpite of her later diiclaration 'made with her modest carelessness, 
that she followed no particular method, she was very clearly 
earning from her task and phrasing at the time principles of 
education of unique value not only in the teaching of the deaf 
>ut in the teaching of all children. The extract^s from her letters 

nd reports form an important contribution to pedagogy, and 
anore than justify the opinion of Dr. Daniel C. Oilman, who wrote 
iSgj. when he was President of Johns Hopkins University: 
" I liave just read . , . your m«st interesting accotint 
>f the various steps you have taken in the education of your 

onderfut pupi), and 1 hope you will allow me to express my 
admiration for the wisdom that has guided your methods and 
tie affection which has inspired your labours." 



Miss Anne Mansfield Sullivan was bom at Springfield, Massa- 
thusetts. Very early in her life she became almost totally 
>lind, and she entered the Perkins Institution Octuber 7, 1880, 
vhen she was fourteen years old. Later her sight was par- 
ijally restored, 
/Mr, Anagnos says in his report of 1887: "She was obhged 
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to begin her education at the lowest and most elementary pc^ici; 
but she fihowed from the very start that she had m herseU tbe 
force and capacity which insure success, > . , She hM 
finally reached the goal for which she strove so bravely. The 
golden words that Dr. Howe uttered and the example that hs 
left passed into her thoughts and heart and helped her on tlv 
road to usefulness; and now she stands by his side as his wortkr 
eucc««aor in one of the most cherished branches of his wori 
. , . Miss Sullivan's talents are of the highest order." 

In iS86 she graduated from the Perkins Institution. Wfaa 
Captain Keller applied to the director for a teacher, Mr. Avsgom 
recommended her. The only time she had to prepare herself lot 
the work with her pupil was from August, 188G, when Capuia 
Keller wrote, to February, 5887, During this time she rsi4 
Dr. Howe's reports. She was further aided by the fad thi* 
during the six years of her school life she had lived in tbi; home 
with Laura Bridgman. It was Dr, Howe who, by his woct 
with Laura Bridgman, made Miss Sullivan's work posGzbifc: 
but it was Miss Sullivan who discovered the way to tead 
language to the deaf-blind. 

It must be remembered that Miss Sullivan had to s^lve her 
problems unaided by previous experience or the assistance of ain 
other teacher During the first year of her work with Heka 
Keller^ in which she taught her pupil langxiage, they 
Tuscumbia; and when they came North and visited the 
Institution, Helen Keller was never a regular student there 
subject to the discipline of the Institution. The impression 
Miss Sullivan educated Helen Keller ** under the direction 
Mr. Anagnos " is erroneous. In the three years during which 
various times Miss Keller and Miss Sullivan were guests of ' 
Perkins Institution, the teachers there did not help MlssSuIHv 
and Mr, Anagnos did not even use the manual alphabet 
facility as a means of communication . Mr. Anagnos 
in the report of the Perkins Institution, dated November 
18S8: "At my urgent request, Helen, accompanied by li«r 
mother and her teacher, came to the North in the last week of 
May, and spent several months with us as our guests. , . ■ 
We gladly allowed her to use freely our library of embossed boob, 
our collection of stuffed animals, sea-shells, models of floicefs 
and plants, and the rest of our apparatus for instructing 
blind through the sense of touch. I do not doubt tbatshe dcriv 
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"om them much pleasure and not a little profit. But whether 
telen stays at home or makes visits in other parts of the country, 
er education is always under the immediate direction and 
(tdusive control of her teacher. No one interferes with 
[iss Sullivan's plans, or shares in her tasks. She has been 
[lowed entire freedom in the choice of means and methods for 
MTying on her great work; and* as we can judge by the results^ 
ae has made a most judicious and discreet use of this privilege. 
PTiat thehttle pupil has thus far accomplished is widely known, 
Od her wonderful attainments command general admiration; 
Ut only those who are familiar with the particulars of the grand 
chievement know that the credit is largely due to the intel- 
gcnce, wisdom^ sagacity, unremitting perseverance and 
obending will of the instructress, who rescued the child from 
le depths of everlasting night and stiUncss, and watched over 
le different phases of her mental and moral development with 
Latemal solicitude and enthusiastic devotion." 
Here follow in order Miss Suliivan's letters and the most 
Oportant passages from the reports. I have omitted from each 
scceeding report what has already been explained and docs not 
eed to be repeated. For the ease of the reader I have, with 
[iss Sullivan's consent, made the extracts run together con- 
nuously and supplied words of connection and the resulting 
tcessary changes in syntax, and Miss Bullivan has made slight 
bstnges in the phrasing of her reports and also of her letters» 
'hieh were carelessly written. I have also italicized a few 
nportan I passages. Some of her opinions Miss Sullivan would 
ke to enlarge and reiHse. That remains for her to do at 
notber time. At present we have here the fullest record that 
^s been published. The first letter is dated March 6, 1887, 
ysK days after her arrival in Tuscumbia. 

^B, . It was 6.3Q when I reached Tuscumbia. I found 
!ff^ Keller and Mr. James Keller waiting for me. They said 
Mnebody had met every train for two days. The drive from 
le station to the house, a distance of one mile, was very lovely 
nd restful. I was surprised to find Mrs. Keller a very young- 
i^okittg woman, not much older than myself, I should think. 
aptam TCcllcr met us in the yard and gave me a cheery welcome 
pd a heart)" handshake. My first question was* ** Where is 
Wen?'* I tried with all my might to control the eagerness 
ti&t mAde mc tremble so that 1 could hardly walk. As we 
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|j3ched the house I saw a child Standing in the doorway, 
'aptain Keller said, "There she is. She has knowa sB 
hat some one was expected, and she has been wild ever 
her mother went to the station for you." I had ecarcriy 

ny foot on the steps, when she fushcd toward me with sath 
that she would have thrown mc backward if Capt^ic 

[r had not been behind me. She felt my face and dress and 
ag, which she took out of ray hand and tried to open. It 

jot open easily, and she feltcarefuUy to see if there was a kef- 
Finding that there was, she turned to me, making the stgt 

|ming a key and pointing to the bag. Her motht^ inlc- 

at this point and showed Helen by signs that she must not 

the bag. Her face flushed, and when her mother attempt^ 

:e the bag from her, she grew very angry. I attracted b^ 

lion by showing her my watch and letting her hold it in her 

Instantly the tempest subsided, and we went upstairs 

Ihcr. Here 1 opened the bag, and she went through it 
ly» probably expeclins to find soraething to eat. Fiioidi 

|>rribably brought her candy in their bags, and she expected 

I J some in mine. I made her understand, by pointing to s 
in the hall and to myself and nodding my head, that I 

li trunk, and then madr the sign that she had used forest* 

[nd nodded again. She understood in a Sash and ran down- 
means of emphatic sijins, that there 
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protrudes noticeably. She rarely stniles; indeed, I have seen 
,er Kmile only once or twice since I came, She is unresponsive 
rad^ even impatient of caresses from any one except her mother. 
&be is very quick-tempered and wiUul, and nobodVi except her 
Lher James, has attempted to control her. The ^eatest 
rpblern I shall have to solve is how to dJ!?cipline and control 
er without breaking her Gpirit. I shall go rather slowly at first 
and try to win her love. I Ghall not attempt to conquer her by 
force alone; but I ehall insist on reasonable obedience from the 
mart. One thing that itnprcsses everybody is Helen's tireless 
activity. She is never still a moment. She is here, there, and 
everywhere. Her hands are in everything; but nothing holds 
ber atteation for long. Dear child, her restless spirit gropes in 
Vhe dark. Her untaught, unsatisfied hands destroy whatever 
they touch because they da not know what else to do with 
things. 

She helped me unpack my trunk when it came» and was 

Rghted when she found the dnll the little gids sent her. I 
Bght It a good opportunity to teach her her first word. I 
led "d-o-l-l" slowly in her hand and pointed to the doll 
^nodded ray head, which seems to be her sign for possession, 
enever anybody gives her anything^ she points to it» then to 
llisrself, and nods her head. She looked puzzled and felt my 
luuid, and I repeated the letters. She imitated them very well 
Uid pointed to the doll. Then I took the doll, meaning to give 
it back to her when she had made the letters; but she thought 
[ meant to take it from her, and in an instant she was in a 
bcfnper, and tried tf> seize the doU, I shook my head and tried 
bo form the letters with bcr fingers; but she got more and more 
pligry, I forced her into a chair and held her there until I was 
learly exhausted. Then it occurred to -me that it was useless to 
•ontinue the struggle — I must do something to turn the current 
>f her thoughts. I let her go, but refused to give up the doll, 
t went downstairs and got aome cake (sheisvery fondofswECts). 
showed Helen the cake and spclk'd "c*a-k-e'" in her hand, 
loldifig the cake toward her. Of course she wanted it and tried 
JO take it; but 1 spelled the word again and patted her hand- 
She made the letters rapidly, and 1 gave her the cakCt which she 
fcte m a great hurry, thinking, 1 suppose, that I might take it 
irtMn her. Then I showed her the doU and spelled the word 
Igain, holding the doll toward her as I held the cake. She made 
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otters *'d-o-l" and I made the other"!" and gave faer tbe 
She ran downstairs with it and couid not be induced to 
Ti to my room all day, 

stcrday I gave her a sewing-card to do. I made the £n! 
}f vertical lines and let her feel it atid notice that there vqt 
al rows of little holes. She began to work delightedly and 
led the card in a few minutes ^ and did it very neatly isde«d 
jught I would try another word; so 1 spelled "c-a-r^" 
made the "c*a/* then stopped and thought, and makiq 
sign for eating and pointing downward she pushed me 
rd the door, meaning that 1 must go downstairs for some 
The two letters "c-a," you see, had reminded b<r of 
^y*s "lesson" — not that she had any idea that t:akc was tht 
e of the thing, bnt it was simply a matter of associatiaQ, I 
ose. I finished the word "c-a-k-c" and obcj^ed he 
nand. She was delighted. Then I spelled *' d-4>W" 
began to hunt for it. Sh(? follows with her hajids even^ 
or; you make, and she knew that 1 was looking for the ddl 
pointed down, meaning that the doll was downstairs. 1 
e the signs that she had used when she wished me to p 
he cake, and pushed her toward the door. She siartal 
ard» then hesitated a moment, evidently debating wilhis 
M whether she would go or not. She decided to scad 
instead. I shook my head and spelled "d-o-Ul" mon 
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em thoughtfully and began again. This time she put on the 

ass bead first and the two wooden ones next, I ttKtk them off 
tfftd showed her that the two wooden ones must go on first, then 
ihe glass bead. She had no further trouble and filled the string 
quickly, too quickly, in fact. She tied the ends together when 
ihe had 6nished the string, and put the beads round her neck, 
I did not make the knot large enough in the next string, and the 
beads came off as fast as she put them on; but she solved the 
difficulty herself by putting the string through a bead and tying 
it, I thought this very clever. She amused herself with the 
beads until dinner-time, bringing the strings to me now and then 
for my approval. 

My eyes arc very much inflaTned. I know this letter is 
very carelessly written. I had a lot to say. and couldn't stop 
Eo think how to express things neatly. Please do not show niy 
letter to any one. If you want to, you may read it to my 
^ends. 

Monday P. M. 

I bad a battle royal with Helen this morning. Akbough I 
try very hard not to force issues, I find it very difficult to avoid 
them. 

Helen's table manners are appalling. She puts her hands in 
H»r plates and helps herself, and when the dishes are passed, 
the grabs them and takes out whatever she wants. This morning 
[ would not let her put her hand in my plate. She persisted, 
Uid a contest of wills followed. Naturally the family was much 
^sturbed, and left the room, I locked the dining-room door. 
kfld proceeded to eat my breakfast, though the food almost 
dioked me, Helen was lying on the fioor, kicking and scream- 
og aJid tr>'irtg to pidl my chair from under me. She kept this 
up for half an hour, then she got up to see what I was doing. I 
et her see that I was eating, but did not let her put her hand 
a the plate. She pinched me, and I slapped her every time 
jhe did it. Then she went all round the table to see who was 
there, and finding no one but me^ she seemed bewildered, After 
1 few minutes she came back to her place and began to eat her 
areakfast with her fingers, I gave her a spoon, which she threw 
un the floor. I forced her out of the chatr and made her pick 
,t Up. Finally 1 succeeded in getting her back in her chair again, 
ind held the spoon in her hand« compelling her to take up the 
OOd with it and put it in her mouth. In a few nUnutes she 
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d and finished her breakfast peaceably. Then we h^ '^^ 
icr tussle over folding her napkiu, Whea she had Qnisbcd . 
hrcw it on the floor and ran toward the dc>or. Finding iS 1 , 
dt she began to kick and scream all over again. It t© ' 
icr hi>\ir before 1 succeeded in getting her napkin folded 

I let her out into the warm sunshine and went up to n^ 

a<3d threw myself on the bed exhausted. 1 had a K»d 
nd feit better. 1 suppose I uball have many such haitio 

the little woman before she learns the only two esseubil 
s 1 can teach her. obedience and love. 

od-by» dear. Don't worry; I'll do my best and leave tk 
Lo whatever power manages that which we cannot. I tftt 
Keller very much. 

TuscifMBiA, Alaba»ia, March ii, 1SS7. 

kce I wrote vou, Helen and I have gone to live all by ow* 
:i h\ a little garden-house about a quarter of a mile frwa 
jome, only a short distance from Ivy Green, the KeUe- ' 
■stead. I very soon made up ray mind that I could da 
n^ with Helen in the midst of the family, who have aiwajs 
cd her to do exactly as she plcaiicd. She has tyranniiri 
evLTybody. her mutber, her father, the servants, the littk 
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T anything else until she learned to obey rae. I have thought 
bout it 9. great deal, and the more 1 think, the tnorc certain. 

am that obedience is the gateway through which knowledge.! 

M4, and love, too, enter the mind of the child. As I wrote' 
'OU« I meant to go slowly at first. I had an idea that I could 

in the love and confidence of my little pupil by the same 

leuia that t should use if she could see and hi^ar. But I Boon 
ound that I was cut off from all the usual approaches to the 
bsld's heart. She accepted everything I did for her as a matter 
l£ course^ and refused to be caressed, and there was no way of 
ippealing to her affection or sympathy or childish love of appro- 
bation. She would or she wouldn't, and there was an end of it. 
PbuB it is, we study, plan and prepare ourselves for a task, aod 
When the hour for action arrives, we find that the system we have 
bllowod witli such labour and pride does not fit the occasion; 
ind then there's nothing for us to do but rely on something 
vithin us, some innate capacity for knowing and domg, which 
did not know wc possessed until the hour of our great need 
iroughtittolight, 

t had a good, frank talk with Mrs. Keller, and explained 
x> her how difficult it was going to be to do anything with 
Helen under the existing circumstances, I told her that in 
ny 0|Hnioa the child ought to be separated from the family for a 
ew we(,'ks at least — that she niust learn to depend on and obey 
l>efore I could make any headway. After a. long time Mrs, 
[Ccllcr said that she would think the matter over and see what 
i^ptam Keller thought of sending ITeten away with me. Captain 
eller feil In with the scheme most readily and suggested 
;bat the little garden-house at the '*old place" be got ready 
us. He said that Helen might recognize the place, as 
ibe had often been there; but she would have no idea of her 
mrroundings, and they could come every day to see that all 
■ras going well, with the understanding, of course, that she 
nr&s to know nothing of their visits. I hurried the preparations 
for our departure as much as possible, and here we are. 
The little house Is a genuine bit of paradise. It consists of 
large square room with a great fireplace, a spacious bay- 
vrindow, and a small room where our servant, a little negro 
Kiy, sleeps. There is a piazza in front, covered with vines 
that grow so luxuriantly that you have to part them to sec the 
garden beyond. Our meals are brought frora the house, and 
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iially eat on the piazza. The little negro boy takes can 

fire when wene^d one; 50 X can g^ve my whole attcntioa 
len, 

was ^eatly excited at first, and kicked and screamed 
f into a sort of stupor; but when sapper was brought 
tc heartily and s(?emed brighter, although she refused tj? 
e touch her. She devoted herself to her dolls the first 
ng, and when it was bedtime she undressed very quietly: 
nhen she felt me ^et into bed with her^she jumped out est 
ther side, and nothing that I could do would induce her 
L in again. But I was afraid she would take cold* audi 
cd that she -must go to bed. We had a terrific tussle, I | 
=11 you. The struggle lasted for nearly two hotirs. I never 11 
uch strength and endurance in a child. But fortunatebr j 

both, 1 am a little stronger, and quite as obstinate wfaca M 
out. I finally succeeded in getting her on the bed wxd W 
cd her up. and she lay curled up as near the edge of the 1 
s possible. j 
-; Ticxt morninj^shc was very docile, but evidentlj- homesick- 1 
:cpt going lo the door, as if she expected some one. asd 

now antl tht-n she would touch her cheek, which is hef 
for her mother, and shake her head sadly. She playcc 
her dolls more than usual, and would have nothing to d^ 
me. It is amusing and pathetic to see Helen with be' 
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she is wonderfully bright and active and as quick as lightninE 
to her ntovements. 



March 13. 1887, 
You will be glad to hear that my experiment is working out 
finely, I h^ive not had any trouble at all with Helen, either 
yesterday or to-day. She has learned three new words, and 1 
when I give her the objects, the natnes of which she has learned. 
she spells them unhesitatingly; but she seems glad when the 
Ifsscm is over. 

We had a good frolic this morning out in the garden. Helen 
evidently knew^vhere she was as soon as she touched the box- 
wood hedges, and made many signs which 1 did not understand. 
No doubt they were signs for the diSerent members of the 
family at Ivy Green. 

I have just heard something that surprised roe very nriuch. 
It seems that Mr. Anagnos had heard of Helen before he received 
Captain Keller's letter last summer. Mr. Wilson, a teacher 
at Florence, and a friend of the Kellers', studied at Harvard 
the summer before and went to the Perkins Institution to 
learn if anything could be done for his friend's child. He saw 
a gentleman whom he presumed to be the director, and told 
him about Helen. He says the gentleman was cot partictdarly 
interested, but said he would see if anything could be done. 
I>oesn't it seem strange that Mr. Anagnos never referred to 
this interview ? 



March 30, 1867. 

My heart Is singing for joy thl^ morning. A miracle has 
happened I The light of understanding has shone upon my httle 
pupil's mind, and behold, all things are changed t 

The wild bttle creature of two weeks ago has been transformed 
into a gentle child. She is sitting by me as I write, her face 
serene and happy» crocheting a long red chain of Scotch wool. 
She learned the stitch this week , and is very proud of the achieve- 
ment. When she succeeded in making a chain that would 
r^ach across the room, she patted herself on the arm and put 
the first work of her hands lovingly against her cheek. She lets 
jxie kiss her now, and when she is in a particularly gentle mood, 
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il! »it in my lap for & minute or two; but she does W^ 
my caresses. The great step — the step that couins- j 
n taken. The little savage has learned her first leaa I 
Llience, and finds the yoke easy. It now reraains m I 
[ant task to direct and mould the beautiful intelligEace [ 
is beginning to stir in the child-soul. Already poopk \ 
jrk the change in Helen. Her father looks ia at ufi mcnmfig \ 
livening as he goes to and from his office, and sees ijc 
.'Utedly stringing htr beads or niaking horizontal lines ca. 1 
>ewing-card, and ejtclaims^ "How quiet she is !" Wbes 1 
:, her movements were so insistent that one always ft^t 
was £om<! thing unrvatural and almost weird about hfi. 
e noticed aiso that she eats much less, a fact which tronbk* 
father bo much that he is anxious to get her home. He 
she is homesick. I don^t agree with him; but I stappoae 
|iall have to leave our little bower very soon, 
Icn has kamed several nouns thi» week. "M-u-g" aai 
4-k," ha^'c given her more trouble than other wurdi 
shf spt'lls "milk." she points to the mug, and when sht 
"mug," she makes the si^ for pourin!;^ or drinking, whith 
Is that she ha3 confustd the words. She has tio idea yer 
^voryLhinj^ has a name. 

5tcrday I had the little ne^o boy come in when Hden 
ig her lesson, and learn the letters* too. This pleased '. 
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recognised the dog; for she put her armd found ber Deck and 
squeezed her. Then Helen sat down by her and began to mantp- 
ulaic her claws. We couldn't thlok for a second what she v/as 
doiKg; but when we saw her make the letters "d-o-l-1 ** on her 
own &Ggcn, we knew that sho wa& trying to teach Belle to 
spell. 



March sS^ 1887. 

Helen and I caroe home ye&terday. 1 am sorry they wouldn't 
us stay another week; but I thuik I have made the most 
1 could of the opportunities that were mine the past two weeks, 
and 1 don't expect that i shall have any serious trouble with 
Helen in the future. The back of the greatest obstacle in the 
path of progress is broken. I think *'no" and ''yes,'* conveyed 
by a shake or A nod of my head, have become facts as apparent 
to her ^3 hot and cold or as the diflpreriGe between pain and 
pleasure. And I don't intend that the lesson she has learned 
at the cost of so much pain and trouble shall be unlearned. 
I shall stand beti^'cen her and the over-indulgence of her parents, 
I have told Captain and Mrs. Keller that they must not inter- 
fere with me in any way. I have done my best to make them 
see the terrible injustice to Helen of allowing her to have her 
v^y In everything, and I have pointed out that the processes of 
Jfeaching the child that everything cannot be as he wills it, are 
apt to be painful both to him and to his teacher. They have 
promised to let me have a free hand and help me as much as 
possible. The improvement they cannot help seeing in their 
child has given them more confidence in me. Of course, it 
is hard for them, I realize that it hurts to see their afH!icted 
little child punished and made to do things against her will. 
Only a few hoiirs after my talk with Captain and Mrs. Keller 
(and they had agreed to everything), Helen took a notion that 
she wouldn't use her napkin at table. I think she wanted 
to see what would happen. I attempted several times to put 
the napkin round her neck; but each time she tore it oft and 
threw it on the floor and finally began to kick the table. I took 
her plate away and started to take her out of the room. Her 
father objected and said that no child of his should be deprived 
of his food on any account. 

Helen didn't come up to my room after supper, and I didn^t 
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[:r again iinttl breakfast-time. She was at her place wlia 
le down. She had put the napkin under her cliixi. instead 
intng it at the back, as was her custom. She called nij 
tion to the new arrangemeait. aiad when I did not objen 
ecmed pleased and patted herself. When she left tl« 
? room, she took my hand and patted it. I wondered ii 
as trying to '*niake up." I thought I would try the effect 
ittle belated discipline. I went back to the dining-room 
'ot a napkin. When Helen came upstairs for her Icma, 
inged the objects on the table as usual, except that ^ 
whith I always give her in bits as a revvard when she 
a word q\iiekly and correetlVp was not tlfere. She noticed 
t once and made the sign for it, I showed her the naptia 
linncd it round her n^k, then tore it off and threwitofl 
oor and shook my head. 1 repeated this perform^uic* 
il limes. I think she understood perfectly well; for she 
id hcT hand two or three times and shook her head_ We 
1 th<^ lesson as usual, I gave her an object, and she spelled 
rime (she knows twelve now) . After sx)eHing half the words. 
topped suddenly, as if a thought had flashed into her 
, and felt for the napkin. She pinned it round her neck 
made the sign for cake (it didn't occiir to her to spell the 
you see). I took this for a promise that if I gave her 
cake she would be a good girl, 1 gave her a larger piece 
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the day. Sewing and cr<?cheting ate iovections of the de-rit, I 
think. I'd rather break stones on the king's highway than hem 
a handkerchief. At eleven we have gymnastics. She knows 
all the free-hand inovements and the "Anvil Choms'* with the 
dumb-bells. Her father says he is going to fit up a gymnasium 
for her in the pump-house; but we both like a good romp better 
than set eKercises. The hour from, twelve to one is devoted to 
the learning of new words. But ymt irtusin*t think this u the only 
time I spell to Helen; for I spell in her hattd everything we do all 
day long, although she has fio idea as yet what the spelling m^ans. 
After dinner I rest for an hour, and Helen plays with her dolls 
or frolics in the yard with the little darkies, who were her 
constant companions before 1 came. Later 1 join them, and 
we make the rounds of the outhouses. We visit the horses and 
mules in their stalls and hunt for eggs and feed the turkeys. 
Often, when the weather is fijic, we drive from four to six, or ga 
to see her aunt at I\t Green or her cousins iu the town. Helen's 
instincts afe decidedly social; she likes to have people about her 
and to visit her friends, partly. I tbink.because they always have 
things she likes to eat. After supper we go to my room and do 
all sorts of things until eighty when I undress the little woman 
and put her to bed. She sleeps with rac now. Mrs. Keller 
wanted to get a nurse for her; but I concluded Td rather be her 
ntirsc than look after a stupid, la^y ncgrcss. Besides. I like 
to have Helen depend on me for cvcrj^thing, and I find it much 
€asiiT to teach Iter things at odd moments titan at set tttnes. 

On March 31st I found that Helen knew eighteen nouns 
and three verbs. Here is a list of the words. Those with a 
cross after them arc words ^he asked for herself: Doll, inug, 
pin, key, dog, hat, tup, box ^ water, milk, eamiy, eye {%), finger (x) , 
tot (x), head (x), cake, baby^ mother, sii, stand, walk. On April 
1st she learned the nouns knije, fork, s^on, saueer, tea, papa^ 
bed, and the verb run. 



April s. JSS7. 
I must write you a line this morning because something very 
important has happened. }lelen has taken .the second great 
step in her education. She has learned that everythtng has a 
name, and that thf fnanual alpliabet is the key to everything sha 
wants to know. 
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a previons letter I thinlc I wrote ytm tbat '*inug" and "milk" 
given Helen more trouble than aW the rest- She conhued 
^ouns with the verb "dritik" She didn't know the wed 
drink," but went through the pjintoniiinc of drinking w1m& 
she spelled "mug" or "milk.*' This morning, while il* 
waihirg, she wanted to know the name for "wata" 
n she w^nts to know the name of an\'ihing^ she points is- 
dpats my hand. I apelled " w a-t-e-r' and thought no more 
t it until after breakfast. Then it occurred to me that with 
lelp of this new word I might succeed in straightening oct 
'mug-milk" difficulty. We went out to the pump-hoosf, 
[ 111 adc Helen hold her mug under the spout while I pumped- 
he cold water gushed forth. fiUmg the mug, I speild 
L-t-c-r" in Helen's free hand. The word coming so c1<bc 
the sensation of cold water rushing over her haai 
ed to Btartle her. She dropped the mug and stood as ow 
.fixed. A new light came into her face. She spetlwi 
(?r" several times. Then she dropped on the ground and 
i for its name and pointed to the p\imp and the trellis, 
suddenly turning romid she asked for my name. I spelled 
ichcr." Just then the nurse brought Helen's little sisUf 
the pump-house, and Helen spelled "baby" and pomteJ 
K' nurse. All the way back to the house she was highly j 
olI. and le:irned the name of every object she touched, so 1 
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eager to t*ach the letters to every oce she meets. She drops the 
signs and pantomime she used before, s.s soon as &he has words 
to itipply their place* and the acquiremeot of a new word 
a-flords her the U%'oliest pleasure. And we notice that her face 
|p~i:)ws more expressive each day. 

/ havif decided not to try ta kavs regular lessons for tli^ prei^nt. 
I am gciHg io Irrct HcUn exactly like a two-year-old child. It 
Gccurttrd to m(f f/i# other day that it is absurd to rcqtiirff a child to 
c<nn9 to a c^ain place ai a ceriain iimw and recite cerlattt kssans, 
wk^n /i(f has itot yet acquired a working vocabulary. I sent Helen 
Away and sat down to think. I asked myself, ''How does a 
9tormal child learn latt^uagc^'* The answer was simple. "By 
imitation." The child comes into the world with the ability to 
leam, and he learns of himself, provided be is eupplied with 
Bufticient outward stimulus. He sees people do things, and he 
iHcs to do them. He hears others speak, and ho tries to Epeak. 
But long befort he utUrs his first word, he nudtrstatuis what is said 
to him. I have hcen obscrv'injif Helen's little cousin lately. 
She is about fifteen months old, and already understands a. 
great deal. In response to questions she points out prettily her 
nose, mouth, eye, chin, cheek, ear. If I say. "Where is baby's 
other car ?" she points it out correctly. If I hand her a fiower, 
And siiy, ' Give it to mamma," she takes it to her mother. If I 
6ay. "Where is the little rognie ?" she hides behind her mother's 
chair, or covers her face with her ha'nds and peeps out at me with 
an expression of genuine roguishness. She obeys many com- 
initnds like these: "Come/' *Kis9," "Go to papa,'* *"Shut the 
door," "Give mo the biscuit/' But I have nothcard her try to 
say any of these words, althoitgh Ihey have been repeated hun- 
dreds of times in her hearing, and it is perfectly evident that she 
understands them. These observations have given me a clue 
to the method to be followed in teaching Helen language, / 
sitall talk into her hand as tvt talk into the baby's ears. \ shalt 
afii>utne that she has the normal child^s capacity of assimilation 
and imitation. / shall use complete sentences in talking to her, 
and fill out the meaning with gestures and her descriptive signs 
when necessity requires it; but I shall not try to keep her mind 
fixed on any one thing, I shall do all I can to interest and 
Stimulate it, and wait for results. 
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April 34, J8S7 

new scheme works splendidly. Helen knows the meaniflj 

ire thEiTi a hundred words now, and learns necv ones daih 

It the slightest suspicion that she is performing a mos 

lit feat. She learns because she can't help it. just astlw 

learns to fly. But don*t itnagine that she*' talks fluetitli ' 

I her baby cousin, she expresses whole sentences by siflg'^ 

*'Milk,** with 3. gesture means^ '* Give tne more milk "; 

[her," accompanied by an inquiring look, meajis. " Whenii 

itr V "Go** means, " I want to go out.*' But when I spdl 

ler hand, " Give me some bread," she hands me the bread; 

say, "Get your hat aod we will go to walk/* she obert 

ttty. The two words, "hat" and *'walk" would have the 

effect: if»i ihe whole sentence^ repeated many times duTin^ 

ly, must iti Nme im^ess itself upon tJte brain, and by and I>f 

rV^ use ii herseif. 

play a little game which I find most useful in developini 
Ltcllect, and which incidentally answers the purpose of a 
a^e k'sson. It is an adaptation of hide-the-thimblc. 1 
something, a ball or a spool, and we hunt for it. Whenw 
ilayc^d this game two or three days ago* she showed no 
JLitty at aU in finding the object. She looked in placet 
A'ould havu been impossible 
stance, vvhcti I hid thtr ball, sht 
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frs. Keller spelled " teeth.** Helen shook her Head and spelled 
"Baby teeth — no, baby eat — -no/' meamng oi cour&e, "Baby 
cannot eat because she has no teeth." 



May 8. 18S7. 
No, I don't want any more kindergarten materials, I qsed 

my little stockof beads, cards and straws at first because I didn*t 
Icnow what else to do; but the need for them is past+ tor the present 
at any rate. 

I am beginning to suspect all elaborate and special systems 
of education. They seem to me to be built up on the sitppost- 
"tion that every child is a kind of idiot who must be taught to 
think. Whereas, if the child is left to himself, he will think 
Tnore and better, if less showily. Let him go and come freely, 
JetTfim touch real things and combine his impressions for him- 
self, instead of sitting indoors at a Uttle round table, while a 
sweet- voiced teacher suggests that he build a stone wall with his 
wooden blocks, or make a rainbow out of strips of coloured 
paper, or plant straw trees in bead flower-pots. Such teaching 
£i]s the mind with artificial associations that must be got 
rid of, before the child can develop independent ideas out of 
actual experiences. 

Helen is learning adjectives and adverbs as easily as she 

learned nouns. The idea always precedes the word. She had 

&i|;ns for Sfttail and large long before I came to her. IE she 

wanted a small object and was given a large one, she would 

sbakfr her head and take up a tiny bit of the skin of one 

Hand between the thumb and finger of the other. If she wanted 

t<i indicate something large, she spread the fingers of both hands 

as wide as she could, and brought them together, as if to clasp a 

big ball. The other day I substituted the words smaU and 

iarg.^ for these signs, and she at once adopted the words and 

discarded the signs. I can now tell her to bring me a largD 

book or a smaU ptate. to go upstairs slowly, to run fast and tO 

walk quickly. This morning she used ^the conjunction and 

for the first time. 1 told her to shut the door, and she added, 

"and lock/' 

She came tearing upstairs a few minutes ago in a state of great 

■excitement. I couldn't make out at first what it was all about. 
She kept spelling *'dog — -baby'* and pointing to her five ingers 
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Jter another, and sticking theva. My first thought wai, 
f the dogs has hurt Mildred; but Helen's beaming face irt 
;ars at rest. Nothing would do but I must go somewh«fi 
her to see something. She led the way to the pump-house. 
here in the comer was one of the setters with five dear littk 
( I taught her tbe word "p«ppy" and drew her hand over 
all. while they sucked, and spelled "ptippies." She waJ 
interested in the feeding process, and spelled *'molhff' 
and "baby" several times, Helen noticed that the ]:»]p>pie^ 
were closed, and she said, "Eyes — shut. Sleep — no.** 
ing, "The eyes are shut, but the puppies are not 
;i." She screamed with glee when the little things squealed 
^uimied in their efforts to get back to their mother, and 
'd, '* Baby — eat large," I suppose her idea was ** Baby eati 
I." She pointed to each puppy» one aiter another, and to 
ive fingers, and 1 taught her die word fitv. Then she 
jp one finger and said "baby." I knew she was thinking of 
ed, and 1 spelled. "One baby and five puppies." After 
ad played with ihom a little while, the thought occtirred tc 
lat the puppies must have special names, like people , and she 
1 for the name ot each pup. I told her to ask her father, 
ihe saidn "No — mother." She evidently thought inothCTJ 
more likely to know about babies of all si.-»rts. She noticrd 
one of thu puppies was much smallor than the others, and 


1 
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h^ar fruit in dut time. It's only fair to tbe child, anyhow, 
it BAveft you much unnecessary trouble. 



May 16, 1S87. 

"We have begun to take long walks every rnorning, immediately 
after breakfast. The wcathc*r is fine, and the air is full of the 
scent of strawberries* Our objective point is Keller's Landing, 
on the Tennessee, about two miles distant. Wc never know how 
we get ihere^ or where we arc at a given moment; but that only 
adds to our enjoyment, especially when eveirj'thing is new and 
Strange^ Indeed. I feci as if I had never seen anything until 
now, Helen finds so much to ask about along the way. We 
chaee butterflies, and soinctimes catch one. Then we sit down 
under a tree, or in theshadeof a bush, and talk about it. After- 
wards, if it has survived the lesson, we let it go; but usually its 
life and beauty are sacrificed on the altar of learning;, though in 
another sense it bvea forever; for has it not been transformed 
Lntii living thoughts ? It is wondcrfu! how words generate ideas J 
Every new word Helen learns seems to carry with it the necessity 
for many more. Her mind grows through its ceaseless activity. 

Keller's Landing was used during the war to land troops, but 
has long since gone to pieces, and is overgrown with moj^s and 
weeds. The solitude of the place sets one dreaming. Near the 
landing there is a beautiful little spring, which Helen calls 
**squirrcl-cup," because I told her the squirrels came there to 
drink. She has felt dead squirrels and rabbits and other 
wild animals, and is anxious to see a "walk-squirrel/* which 
interpreicd, Tneans, I think, a "live squirrel.** We go home 
about dinncr-tinic usually, and Helen is eager to tell her mother 
everything she has seen. This desire to repeal what has fc*Vft told 
hfr shoTvs a marked a^vame in the developmeyU of hrr intellect, and 
is an invatudbU stimutHs to the acquijition of lan^uag^. I ask ail 
ktr frifuds to encourage her to tell /Jirw of h^r doings, and to mani^ 
f€St as much ctiHt^sity and pkasurc in ht^r iitth adverUttf^s oj th«^y 
fK>ss%biy can. This gratilies the child's love of approbation 
and keeps up her ioterpst in things. This is the basis of real 
intc«*ottr?o. She makes many mistakes, of course, twists words 
and phrases, puis the cart before the horse, and gets herself into 
hopeless tangles of nouns and verbs; but so does the hearing 
child. I am sure these difficulties will take care of themselves. 
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impulse to tell is the important thing, I supply a worf 
and there, sometimes a setitencCf and suggest somethiitf 
1 she has omitted or forgotten. Thus her vocabub^y 
s apace, and the new words germinate and bring forth nff 
: and they ar^ the stuff out of which heaven and earth are 

May aa, 1S87. 
r work grows more absorbing and interesting every daj. 
n is a wonderful child ^ so spontaneous and eager to learn 
knows about 300 words now and a greoJ titany amtm^ 
f J, and it is not three months yet since she learned her fot 
It is a rare privilege to watch the birth, growth, and &ni 
y struggles of ahving mind; this privilege is mine; andmofr- 
it is given me to rouse and guide this bright intcUigencr 
only I were belter fitted for the great task I I fee! evar 
more and more inadequate. My mind is full of ideas; bn: 
mot get them into working shape. You see, my mind is 
i-cipUned, full of skips and jumps, and here and there a^'A 
ings huddled togcthor in dark comers. How I iong to pss 
order! Oh, if only there were some one to help me! 1 
a teacher quite as much as Helen. I know that the 
itinu of this child will be the distinguishing event of mj 1 
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little story about a bee or a cat or a little boy in this way. 1 
can now tcU her to go upstairs or down, out of doors or into 
the house, lock or unlock a door» take or bring objects, sit, stand, 
walk, run, lie, creep, roll, or climb. She is delighted with action- 
words; so it is no trouble at all to teaeh her verbs. She is always 
ready for a lesson, and the eagerness with which she absorbs 
ideas is very delightful. She 15 as triumphant over the con- 
quest of a sentence as a general wht> has captured the enemy's 
stronghold. 

One of Helen's old habits, that is strongest and hardest td~l 
correct, is a tendency to break things. If she finds anything in 
her way, she flings it on the floor, no matter what it is: a glass, a 
pitcher, or even a lamp. She has a great many dolls* and every 
one ol them has been broken in a fit of temper or ennui. The 
other day a friend brought her a new doll from Memphis, and I 
thought I would see if 1 could make Helen understand that she 
must not break it. I made her go through the motion of knock- 
ing the doll's head on the tabic and spelled to her: "No, no, 
Helen is naughty- Teacher is sad," and let her feel the grieved 
expression on my face. Then I made her caress the doll and 
kiss the hurt spot and hold it gently in her arms^ and I spelled 
to her/'Good Helen* teacher is happy," and let her feel the smile 
on my face. She went through these motions several times, 
mimicking e\'cry movement, then she stood very still for a 
tnoraent with a troubled look on her face, which suddenly 
cleared^ and she spelled, "Good Helen," and wreathed her face 
ifi a very large, artificial smile. Then she carried the doll 
upstairs and put it on the top shelf of the wardrobe, and she 
Kas not touched it since. 

Please give my kind regards to Mr. Anagnos and let him see 
tny letter, if you think best. I hear there is a deaf and blind 
cliild being educated at the Baltimore Institution. 



June 2, 1S87. 
The weather is scorching. We need rain badly. We are all 
troubled about Helen. She is very ner^'ous and excitable. 
She is restless at night and has no appetite. It is hard to know 
what to do with her. The doctor says her mind is too active; 
biut how are we to keep her from thinking ? She begins to 
speU the minute she wakes up in the morning, and continues 
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y long. If I refuse to talk to her, she spells into teroiiD 
and apparently carries on the liveliest convetsatiao 
ber&elL 

ave her my braille sUte lo play with, thinking that tlw 
afiical pricking of holes in the paper would atnuse her 
est her itund. But what was my afitoni&hment when L 

that the little witch was writing letters ! I had no idea 
new what a letter was. She has ofteti gone with me to 
ost-office to mail letters, and I suppose I have repeated 
r things 1 wrote to you. She kiiew» too. that I somelLuies 

"letters to blind girls*' on the slate; but I didn't suppnwr 
•^hi.' had any clear idea what a letter was. One day iSn 
,ht me a sheet that she had punched full of holeis. and 
.d to put it in an envelope and take it to the post-office. 
aid* "Frank— letter," I asked her what she bad writtn 
rank. She replied, "Much words. Puppy fnotherdof 
3. Baby — crj". Hot. Helen walk — no. Sunfire — bai 
i — ^:'omt, Hdcn — kiss Frank. Slrawlicrries — very good." 
l(^n is almckst as eager to read as she is to talk. I find 
r.'isp?; the iin])ort of whole sentcrnccs, catching from th* 
xt the meaning of words she doesn't know; and her eager 
]Gns indicate the outward reaching of her mind and it* 
13.1 powers. 1 
^thc^uRh^vher^^wen^^bed^^oun^Hele^so^ 
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think Helen's education would surpass in interest and wonder 
Dr Howe's achievement. I know that she has remarkable 
powers, and 1 believe that I shall be able to develop and mould 
thetn. I carniot tell how I know these things. 1 had no idea 
a short time ago how to go to work; 1 was feeling about in the 
dark; but somehow I know now, and I know that I know, 
I cannot explain it^ but when difficulties arise, I am not per- 
plexed or doubtful. I know how to meet them; 1 seemtq divine 
Helen's pecuHar needs. It is wonderful. 

Already people are taking a deep interest in Helen, No 
one can see her without being impressed. She is no ordinary 
child, and pcople*s interest in her education will be no ordinary 
interest. Therefore let us be exceedingly careful what we say 
and write about her. I shall w*rite freely to you and tell you 
everything, on one condition. It is this; you must promise 
never to show my letters to any one. My beautiful Helen 
shall cot be transformed into a prodigy if I can help it. 



June 5t 1887. 

The heat makes Helen languid and quiet. Indeed, the 
Tophetic weather has reduced us all to a semi-liquid state. 
Yesterday Helen took off her clothes and sat in her skin all the 
afternoon. When the sun got round to the window where 
she was sitting with her book, she got up impatiently and shut 
the window. But when the sun came in just the same, she came 
over to me with a grieved look and spelled emphatically: "Sun 
is bad boy. Sun must go to bed." 

She is the dearest* cutest little thing now, and so loving I 
One day, when I wanted her to bring me some water, she said; 
'*I>eg5 very tired. Legs cry much." 

She IS much interested in some little chickens that are pecking 
their way into the world this morning. I let her hold a shell in 
her band, and feel the chicken "chip, chip*" Her astonish- 
ment, when she felt the tiny creature inside^ cannot be put in a 
letter. The hen was very gentle, and made no objection to 
our investigations. Besides the chickens, we have several 
other additions to the family — two calves, a colt, and a pcnful 
of funny little pigs. You would be amused to see me hold 
a sqoeahng pig in my arms, while Helen feels it all over, and 
asks countless questions — questions ngt easy to answer cither 
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seeing tbe chicken come out of the egg, she asked: "Did 
pig grow in egg ? Where are many shells ?" 
en's head measures twenty and one-half inches^ atid trnne 
ires twenty-one and one-half inches. You see, I'm only 

ich ahead 1 

June lip TSS7. 
? weather continues hot. Helen is about the same — paJe 
hin; but you mustn^t think she is realty ill. I ain sure 
eat, and not the natural* beautiful activity of her mini 
^onsible for her condition. Of course, I shall not overtai 
ain. We are bothered a good deal by people who assumf 
'Sponsibihty of the world when God is neglectful. Thty 
5 that Helen is ^'overdoing/* that her mind is too a£ti« 
* very people thought she had no mind at all a few monUis 
and suggest many absurd and impossible remedies. But 
' nobody seems to have thought of chloroforming her, 
is, 1 think, the only effective way of stopping the natural 
^^ of her faculties. It's queer how ready people alwa}'S 
ith advice in any real or imaginary emergency, and HQ 
r how many times experience has shown thcra to be 
,% they coritinuc to set forth their opinions, as if they had 
L'd them from the Almighty ! 
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the TQatter. and she said, **Much (many) teeth do make 
Naiiii^y sick," (Mildred is teething.) 

I happened to tell her the other day that the vine on the 
fence was a. "creeper." She was greatly amused, and began at 
once to find analogies betiu'een her movements and those of 
the plants. They run, creep, hop, and skip, bend, fall, cUmb, 
and swing: but she tells me roguishly that she is "walk-plant." 

Helen held some worsted for me last night while I wound it. 
Afterward she began to swing round and round, spelling to 
herself all the time* "Wind fast, wind slow," and apparently 
enjoying her conceit very much. 



June 15, 1887. 
We had a glorious thunder-tempest last night, aud it's much 
cooler to-day. We all feel refreshed, as if we'd had a shower- 
bath. Helen's as lively as a cricket. She wanted to know if 
men were shgoting in the sky when she fcU the thunder, and 
if the trees and flowers drank all the rain. 



jUne 19^ 1SS7.* 
My little pupil continues to manifest the same eagerness to 
learn as at first. Her every waking moment is spent in the 
endeavour to satisfy her innate desire for knowledge* and her 
inind works so incessantly that we have feared for her health. 
But her appetite, which left her a few weeks ago, has returned, 
and her sleep seems more quiet and natural. She will be seven 
years old the twenty-seventh of this month. Her height is 
four feet one inch, and her head measures twenty and one- 
half inches in circumference, the line being drawTi round the 
head so a;* to pass over the prominences of the parietal and 
frontal bones. Above this line the head rised one and one- 
fourth inches. 

During our walks she keeps up a continual spelling, and 
delights to accompany it with actions such as skipping, hopping, 
jumping, running, walking fast, walking slow, and the like. 
When she drops stitches she says, *'Helen wrong, teacher will 
cry/* If she wants water she says, "Give Helen drink water/* 
She knows four hundred words besides numerous proper nouns. 
• TTiis exirmct wa* pubtiihej in The Perkms Institution Report oi laBj. 
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lesson I taught her tbe^c words: bedstead^ mattress, shM, 

, contjotier, spread, pillou.^ The next day 1 found thii 

(membered all but spread. The siame day she had leamei 

ferent times, the 'words: iiousf, weed^ dusi, swing, miflassij, 

ilouf, majflff-iugar and counter, and she had not for^otwo 

If tbesc last. This will give you an idea of the retentive 

*ry she possesses. She can count to thirty very quickly* 

■ M write seven of the square*haad letters and the words 

tiin be made with them. She seems to iwiderst*nd 

writing letters, and is impatient to "'write Frank letter," 

Injoys punching holes in paper with the stiletto, and I 

^sed it was because she could examine the result of her 

hut we watched her one day» and I was much surprised 

that she imagined she was writing a letter. She would 

5va" (a cousin of whom she is very fond) with one hand, 

lake believe to write it; then spell, "sick in bed/' and write 

Phe kept this up for nearly an hour. She was (or imag- 

\]ic \V£is) putting on paper the things whicli had imercsied 

When she had finished the letter she carried it to Jier 

|:'r and spelled, "Frank IcttL^r/* and gave it to her brothtT 

ic to the post-office. She had been with me to take letter? 

fPtt-oOicc. 

-ognizes instantly a person whom she has once met, and 
? name. Unlike Laura 
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never happen again. She ha& been so gentle and obedient 
fhe past two months* I thought love had subdued the lion; 
ktit it seems he was only sleeping. At all events, there she was, 
goring and acratchuig and biltng Viney like some ^^*ild thing. 
Jt seems Viney had attempted to take a jjlass, which Helen 
bvas filling with stones, (caring that she would break it* Helen 
resisted, and Viney tried to force it out of her hand^ and I 
^tLspect that she slapped the child, or did something which 
patased this unii$tial outburst of temper. When I took her 
hand she was trembling violently, and began to ay. I asked 
rh.at was the matter, and she spelled: ** Viney— bad," and began 
Jo slap and kick her with renewed violence, 1 held her hands 
irmly until she became more calm. --^ 

Later Helen came to my room, looking very sad, and wanted 
kiss me. 1 said, *'I cannot kiss naughty girl." She spelled, 
Helen is good, Viney is bad." 1 saidi '*You struck Viney and 
kicked her and hurt her. You were very naughty, and 1 cannot 
uss naughty girl." She stood verj^ still for a moment* and it 
ras evident from her face, which was fiushed and troubled, 
bat a struggle was going on in her mind. Then she 
uidl "Helen did (does) not love teacher. Helen do love 
nothcr. Mother will whip Viney." I told her that she had 
fetTOT not talk about it any more, but think. She knew thab 
-was much troubled, and would have liked to stay near me; 
ntt I thought it best for her to sit by herself. At the dinner- 
Lble she was greatly disturbed because I didn't eat, and 
ruggcsted that "Cook moke tea for teacher/' But I told her 
£hat my heart was sad, and I didn't feel like eattng. She 
Legan to cry and sob and clung to me. ^vT 

f She was very much excited when we went upstairs; so I I 
pried to interest her in a curious insect Called a stick-bug. It's 
me queerest thing I ever gaw — a little bundle of fagots fastened 
logether in the middle. I wouldn't believe it was alive until I 
Uw it move. Even then it looked more like amechanical toy than 
^ living creature. But the poor little girl couldn't fix her atten- 
pon. Her heart was full of trouble^ and she wanted to talk 
Lbout it. She said: "Can bug know about naughty girl? Is 
^g very happy?" Then ^ putting her arms round my neck, 
lh« said; " I am (will be) good to-morrow. Helen is (will be) 
food ail days." I said, "Will you tell Viney you are very sorry 
foil scratched and kicked her?" She smiled and answered, 
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icy (can) not spell words." *'I will tell Viney you art 
sorry\*' I said. " Will you go with me and find Viney'" 

|was very willing to go, and let Viney kiss her, thoagb ^ 
t return the caress. She h^ teen unusually aSectioosU 
, and it seems to me there is a sweetness — a soul-beaulj 

;r face which 1 have not seen before. 



July 31, iSS?. 

:lc-Ti*s pencil-writing is excellent^ as you will see from tbt 

jsed letter, which she wrote for her own amusement, lani 

ling her the braille alphabet, and she is deiighted to br 

to make words herself that she can feel. 

le has Ftow reached the question stage of her developroeat 

'what ?" "why ?" "when ?" especially "why ?" aU day kog. 

her intelligence grows herinciuiries become more i:[xsistesc 

;mbcr how unbearable I used to find ihc inquisitivenesac^ 

icods* children; but 1 know now that these questions 

tatc; the child's growing interest in the cause of thingi. 

"why?" is the door through which he ente-rs the world si 

|in and ri^fl^ctiDn, "How does carpenter know to "btiiM 

' "Who put chickens in eggs ?" *'Why is Viney blacfc^ 

Mte — why ?" "Can fiies know not to bite ?** **Whv did 

Of course she asks m 
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in the hotet, about twenty, I think. The next morning we 
^er« astonished to find that she remembered all of theTn* aTid 
Recognized every one she had met the night before. She taught 
the young people the alphabet* and several of them learned to 
talk with her. One of the girls taught her to dance the polka, 
knd a little boy showed her his rabbits and spelled their names 
Jor her. She was delighted, and showed her pleasure by hugging 
Mid kissing the little fellow, which embarrassed him very much. 

We bad Helen's picture taken with a fuzzy, red-eyed tittle 
poodle, who got himself into my Udy's good graces by tricks 
ind cunning devices known only to dogs with an instinct for 
petting what tbey want. 

She has talked incessantly since her return about what she 
Sid in HuntsvLUe, and we notice a very decided improvement 
in her ability to use language. Curiously enough, a drive we 
took to the top of Monte Sano, a beautiful mountain not far 
roia Huntsville, seems to have impressed her more than any- 
tliixig else, except the wonderful poodle. She remembers all'l 
fthat I told her about it» and in telling her mother repeated tk^ 1 
9^ry words atid phrases I had used in describing it to her. In I I 
conclusion she asked her mother if she should like to see "very 
iig^h mountain and beautiful cloud-caps."" I hadn't used this 
txpression, I said, '*The clouds touch the mountain softly. 
Ske beautiful flowers.*' You see, I had to use words and images 
lirith which she was familiar through the sense of touch. But 
It hardly sectns possible that any mere words should convey to 
Erne who hag never seen a mountain the faintest idea of its 
deur; and I don't see how any one is ever to know what 

pre&sion she did receive, or the cause of her pleasure in what 

as told her about it- All that we do know certainly is that 
he has a good memory and imagination and the faculty of 
iation . ^ 

August 28, 1887 "'•^A 
I do wish things would stop being bom f "New puppies/* | 1 
•*ncw calves" and "new babies*' keep Helen's interest in the f 
yrby and wherefore of things at white heat. The arrival of a | 

ewr baby at Ivy Green the other day was the occasion of a 
Eresh outburst of questions about the ongin of babies and j 
ive things in general. "Where did Leila get new baby ? How 



A 
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octor know where to find baby ? Did Leila tell doctor lo 

ery small new baby ? Where did doctor find Guy afli 
■e?'' (puppies) "Why is Elizabeih Evelyn's sister?" etc. 

The&c questions wgtc sometimes asked under dixriiii' 
es which rendered them embarrassing, and I made up ra\ 
that somethmg must be done. If it was natural fcf 
li to ask such <ioe5tions, it was my duty to answer thecL 
a EH'eat mistake^ I thinks to put children off with false- 
^ uTid nonseose, when their growing powers of observatisti 
ii^criminfllirin excite in them a desire to know abont lliingv 
1 the beginning, / hirve ntadf it a practice to answer all HtU^fCt 
ions to the be^t of my ability in a way intelligihU to fttr. ami 
e same time tnithfuHy. "Why should I treat these quH- 

difFereotly ?" I a^ked myself, I decided that there ms 
jason, except my deplorable ignorance of the great facu 
underlie our physical existence. It was tao doubt becauie 
Its ignorance that 1 rushed in where more e3cperien«d ^ 
,s fear tt> tread. There isn't a living sonl in this part ol 
^orld to whom I can go for advice in this, or indeed, in a.ny 
- educational difticuUy. The only thing for me to do in 8 
cxity is to go ahead, and learn by makingr mistakes, Bui 
liri ca.^c I don't think I made a mistake. I took BfH 
iiy Botany, "How Plants Gruw," up in the tree, where^e 

go to read and study, and I told her in simple words 
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like the dog and cow, and human beings, do not lay their eggs, 
but nourish their young in their own bodies. I had no diffi- 
culty in making it clear to her that if plants and animals didn't 
produce offspring after their kind, they would cease to exist, 
and everything in the world would soon die. But the function 
^sex I passed over as lightly as possible, t did, however, 
ixy to give her the idea that love is the great continuer of 
life. The~8ubject was difficult, and my knowledge inadequate; 
Sut I am" glad I didn't shirk my responsibility; for, stumbling, 
hesitating, and incomplete as my explanation was, it touched 
deep responsive chords in the soul of my little pupil, and the 
readiness with which she comprehended the great facts of phys- 
ical life confirmed me in the opinion that the child has dormant 
within him. when he comes into the world, all the experiences' 
of the race. These experiences are like photographic nega-' 
tives, until language develops them and brings out the memory- - 
images. — 



September 4, 1887, 
Helen had a letter this morning from her uncle. Doctor Keller. 
He invited her to come to see him at Hot Springs. The name 
Hot Springs interested her, and she asked many questions 
about it. She knows about cold springs. There are several 
near Tuscumbia; one very large one from which the town got its 
name. "Tuscumbia" is the Indian for *'Great Spring." But 
she was surprised that hot water should come out of the ground. 
She wanted to know who made fire under the ground, and if 
it was like the fire in stoves, and if it burned the roots of plants 
and trees. 

She was much pleased with the letter, and after she had 
asked all the questions she could think of, she took it to her 
oaother, who was sewing in the hall, and read it to her. It was 
amusing to see her hold it before her eyes and spell the sen- 
tences out on her fingers, just as I had done. Afterward she 
tried to read it to Belle (the dog) and Mildred. Mrs. Keller 
and I watched the nursery comedy from the door. Belle was 
glcepy, and Mildred inattentive. Helen looked very serious, 
and. once or twice, when Mildred tried to take the letter, she 
put her hand away impatiently. Finally Belle got up. shook 
)>erself, and was about to walk away> when Helen caught her 
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10 neck and forced her ta lie down again. In tlie mean* 

Mildred had got the letter and crept away with it. Hden 
n the floor for it, but not finding it there, she evideatly 
cttd Mildred; for she made the little sound which is her 
y call." Then she got up and stood very still, as if UswH' 
ith her feet for Mildred*s "thump, thump.'* When sk 
located the sound, she went quickly toward the liltif 
it and found her chewing the precious letter ! This w^ 
inch for Helen. She snatched the letter and slapped the 
h.'inds souudh\ Mrs, Keller took the baby in her arm^ 
vhrn we had succeeded in pacifying her. I asked Hden, 
it did you do to baby?" She looked troubled, and hea- 
a moment before answering. Then she said; *" Wrong gid 
at Letter. Helen did slap very wrong girl." I told her 
Mildred was very small, and dida't know that it was wrong 
t the letter in her mouth. 
did tdl baby, no, no, much (many) times." -was Helen's ^ 

^aid. "Mildred doesn't understand your fingers, and fft 
be very gentle with her." 

.' shook her head. 

aby — not think. Helen will give baby pretty letter," and 
that she ran upstairs and brought down a neatly folded i 
of braitlc. on which she had writti.'n snmc words. aiJ \ 
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This doefi not mean, however, that she always uses thetn cor- 
rectly. Sometimes her sentences are like Chinese puzzles; but 
they are the kind of puzzles children make when they try to 
express their half-formed ideas by means of arbitrary language. 
She has the true lan^age^impulsc, and shows great fertility 
of resotuve in making the words at her command convey her 
meaning. 

Lately she has been much interested in colour. She found 
the word '*brown*' in her primer and wanted to know its mean- 
ing. I told her that her hair was brown, and she asked, "Is 
brown very pretty?" After we had been all over the house. 
and I had told her the colour of everything she touched, she 
suggested that we go to the hen-houses and barns, but I told 
lier she must wait until another day because I was very tired. 
"W^e sat in the hammock; but there was no rest for the weary 
there. Helen wa^ eager to know ^^more colour.*' I wonder 
if she has any vague idea of colour- — any reminiscent impression 
^Tlight and sound. It seems as if a child who could see and 
hear until her nineteenth month must retain some of her first 
ijmpressions, though ever so faintly, Helen talks a great deal 
about things that she cannot know of through the sense of 
touch. She asks many questions about the sky, day and 
xiigbt, the ocean and mountains. She likes to have me tell ber 
vhai I see in pictures. 

But 1 seem lo have lost the thread of my discoui^c. 
•'Wliat colour is think?*' was one of the restful questions she 
BAked. as we swung to and fro in the hammock. I told her 
that when we are happy our thoughts are bright, and when 
we are naughty they are sad. Quick as a flash she said, *'My 
-think Js white, Vincy*s think is black." You see, she had, 
L idea that the colour of our thoughts matched that of our. 
skin. I couldn't help laughing, for at that very moment Viney 
was shouting at the top of her voice: ' 

^*I tone to «t Da d«m jup«r walls 
And Ke dem sumers stumbi« *nd ftXi ]*' 



October 3, 1887. 
My account for the repon is finished and sent off, I have 
two coptes, and will send you one; but you mustn't show it to 
ybody. It's Mr. Anagnos's property until it is published. 
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|l4pposc the little girls enjoyed Helen'* letter.* She Trrott 

of her owTi head, as the children say. 

ta^lks a great deal about what she will do when she goa 
>ston. She asked the othef day, *'Who made lall thinp 

Boston?*' She says Mildred will not go there becatat 
ly does cry all days." 



October 35, 1SS7. 
len wrote another letterf to the little giris yesterday, and be 
sent it to Mr, Anagnos, Ask him to let you sec it, Sh* 
:g\tn to use the pronouns of her own accord. This mormsi 
ipened to say, "Helen will go upstair^.** She laughed 
[aid, "Teacher is wrong. You will go upstairs." This » 
ler great forw^ard step. Thus it always is. Yesterdav** 
:xities are strangely simple to-day, and to-day's diS- 
i become to-mttrrovv'i; pasitime. 

b rapid dt'vclopmcnt uf Helen's mind is beautiful to watch. 
|bt if any teacher ever had a work of such absorbing interesv 
must have been one lucky star in the heavens at my 
and I am just beginning to feci its beneficent infiueurt 
:ad two letters from Mr. Anagnos last week. He is mofe 
Iful for my report than the English idiom will express. 
Ihe wants a picture "of darUne Helca and her illustrious 
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important part. She is also beginning to realize that 
lartLOt like other children. The other day she asked, "What 
^ my eyes do?" I told her that I could see thing* with my 
eyes, and that she could see them with her fingers. After think- 
ing a moment she said. " My eyes are bad t" then she changed it 
Soto '*My eyes are sick!'* 



Miss SuIUvan's first report, which was published in the official 

lieport of the Perkin3 Institutian for the year 18S7, is a short 

Sammary of what is fully recorded in the letters. Here follows 

the last part, beginning with the great day^ April jth, when 

Helen learned water 

In her reports Miss Sullivan speaks of "lessons" as if they 

easne in regular order. This is the effect of putting it all in a 

sum.mary. ^^ Lesson" is too formal for the continuous daily 

work. 

One day 1 took her to the cistern. As the water gushed from 
the pump I apelted " w-a-t-e-r/' Instantly she tapped my hand 
lor a repetition, and then made the word herself with a radiant 
Cace. Just then the nurse came into the cistern-house bringing 
her little sister. I put Helen's hand on the baby and formed 
the letters '*b-a-b-y/' which she repeated without help and with 
the light of a new intelligence in her face. 

On our way back to the house everything she touched had to 
l>e named for her, and repetition was Eeldoni necessary. Neither 
the length of the word nor the combination of letters seems to 
make any difference to the child. Indeed, she remembers 
heiiotrop€ and chrysanthetnum more readily than she does 
porter nam^es. At the end of August she knew 635 words. 

This lesson was followed by one on words indicative of 
place-relations. Her dress was put in a trunk, and then oh tt, 
nnd these prepositions were spelled for her. Very soon she 
learned the difference between on and in, though it was &ome 
time before she could use these words in sentences of her own. 
Whenever it was possible she was made the actor in the lesson, 
and was delighted to stand on the chair, and to be put into the 
■wardrobe. In connection with this lesson she learned the names 
of the membei^ of the family and the word i^. "Helein is in 
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)be/' "Mildred ii in crib" *'Box is on table," " Papi it 

." are spraioens of seaienoe* cocistrcicted by her dmi&e 
Liter part of April, 

tt came 3 l4^fioii on wards expressive of positive qtuEtj. 

fir^t lesson I bad two balls, one made of worsted, hs^ 

yit, the other a buUet. She petceivied tJ»e difference in o^ 

Taking the buUet she made her habitual sign for hUboO— 

b^ pinching a little bit of the skin of one hand. Theo 

jk the other ball and made her sign for i^irge by spreei^ 

hands over it. I wibsUtutcd the adjectives I^irge afid 

for those signs. Then her attention ^vas called to thf 

less of the one ball and the softn<^s of the other, and sht 

id soft and hard. A few nunutes afterward she felt of be 

! sister's head and said to her mother, ** Mildred's head ii 

and hard," Next I tried to teach her the meamng offasi 

rimf. She helped roe wind some worsted one da^, first 

lly and afterward slowly. 1 then said to her with the finger 

jbct, "wind fast,*' or "wind slow," holding her hands and 

ing her how to do as 1 wished. The next day, while cxcr- 

, she spelled to me. *' Helen wind fast," and began to walL' 

i\ TliLfi she saidf "Helen wind slow," again snitiog thf 

to the words. ^ 

|ow Ih'jught it time to teach her to read printed words. A 

whii.'h wafi pnntt.d. in rai^icrl letter;;, the word tv.r vr2i 
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of the words she knew to Mr. Anagnos, and he very kindly had 
them printed for her, Her mother and 1 cut up several sheets 
o£ printed words so that she could arrange them into sentences. 
This delighted her more than anything she had yet done; and 
the practice thus obtained prepared the way for the writing 
lessons. There was no difficulty in making her understand how 
to write the same sentences with pencil and paper which she 
made every day with the slips, and she very soon perceived that 
ehe need not confine herseU to phrases aheady learned, but could 
COTXunimicate any thought that was passing through her mind. 
I put one of the writing boards used by the blind between the 
folds of the paper on the table, and allowed her to examine an 
alphabet of the stiuarc letters* such as she was to make. 1 then 
guided her hand to form the sentence, "Cat does drink railk.*' 
When she finished it she was overjoyed, She carried it to her 
motherr who spelled it to her. 

Day after day she moved her pencil in the same tracks along 
the grooved paper, never for a momcDt expressing the least 
impatience or sense of fatigue. 

As she had now learned to express her ideas on paper, I next 
taught her the braille system. She learned it gladly when she 
discovered that she could herself read what she had written; 
and this still affords her constant pleasure. For a whole evening 
she will sit at the table writing whatever comes into her busy 
brain; and I seldom find any difficulty in reading what she has 
written. 

Her progress in arithmetic has been equally remarkable, 
Sbe can add and subtract with great rapidity up to the sum of 
CMiG hundred; atid she knows the multipUcation tables as far as 
the fiites. She was working recently with the number forty, 
■when I said to her, "Make twos/* She rejilied immediately, 
"Twenty twos make forty." Later I said, *'Make fifteen threes 
and count/' t wished her to make the groups of threes and 
supposed she would then have to count them in order to know 
what number fifteen threes would make. But instantly she 
spelled Uie answer: "Fifteen threes make forty-five." 

On being told that she was white and that one of the servants 
was black, she concluded that all \\ho occupied a similar menial 
position were of the same hue; and whefievcr I asked her the 
colour of a servant she would say "black." When asked th^ 
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- of sofiic one wtioee occupation she did not know sbc 
d bewildered, and finally said "bhic." 
has nevtr been told anything about death or the bohi! d 
:idy, and yet on entering the cemetery for the Srst ti™ 
r Uie^ with her mother and me, to look at some fli^wers, 
lid hef hand on our eyes and repeatedly spelled "cry— 
Her eyes actual y filled with tears. The flowers did not 
to ^ve her pleasure, and she was very qttiet while wi 
i there, 
another occasion while walking with me she seemed 
ous of the presence of her brother, although we writ 
it from him^ She spelled hi& name repeatedly and started 
direction in which he was coming. 

en walking or riding she often gives the names of the 
c we meet almost as soon as we recognize them. 

' letters take up the account again > 

November ij. 1SS7. 
took Helen to the cifctis, and had "the time of ourlivi^"! 
ircus people wore much interested in Helen, and did e\^- 
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One of the leopards licked her hands* and tfee man m charge of 

• the giraffes lifted her up in his arms so that she could feel their 
c ears and see how tall they were. She also felt a Gretrk chariot, 
s and the charioteer wcruld have Ukcd to take her round the ring; 
i \nit ahe was afraid of *'inany swift horses/* The riders and 
■ downs and rope-walkers were all glad to let the little blind girl 

• feel their cost-umcs and follow their motions whenever it was 
possible, and she kissed them all. to show her gratitude. Some 

• of them cried, and the wild naati of Bomt-o shrank from her 
' sweet little face in terror. She has talked about nothing but the 
► circus ever since. In order to answer her questions, 1 have been 

Obhged to read a great deal about animals. At present I feel 
i like a jungb on wheeU ! 

^^k December la, 1SS7. 

^^p find it hard to realiEe that Christmas is almost here, in spite 
f of the fact that Helen talks about nothing else. Do you 
remember what a happy time we had last Christmas ? 

Helen has learned to tell the time at last, and her father is 
going to give her a watch for Christnias, 

Helen is as eager to have stories told her as any hearing child 
I ever knew. She lias made me repeat the story of little Red 
Riding Hood so often that I believe I could say it backward. 
She likes stories that make her cry — I think wc all do, it's so 
niec to feel sad when you've nothing particular to be sad about. 
1 am teaching her little rhymes and verses, too. They fix 
t>eautiful thoughts in her memory, I thinks too, that they 
quicken all the child*s faculties, because they stimulate the 
iroa^nation. Of course I don't try to e:xplaiii everything- If 
I did» there would be no opportunity for the play of fsocy, 
T^OQ much expianution directs the child's ailention to words snd 
StfUenceSt SQ thai he fails to get the ikought as a whoU, I do nol. 
think any one can read, or talk for that matter; until he forgets 
words and senteni^es in the technical sense. 



January t^ 18S8. 
't is a great thing to feel that you arc of some tise m the world, 
that you are necessary to somebody. Helen's dependence on 
me for almost everything makes me strong and glad. 
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-istinas week was a very busy one here, too. Hd^ h 
d to al! the children's entertainments, and I take her to 
ny as 1 can, 1 w^nt her to know children and to be whi 

as much as possible. Several little girls have ieamcd to 
Dii thdr fingers and are very proud of the accomplbhmect. 
ittle-chap, about seven* was persuaded to learn the letters, 
le spclU^ bis name for Helen, She was delighted^ and 
•d her joy by hugging and kis^g him, much to lii 
rrassment, 

urday the schQol-<;hildreii had their tree» and I took Helea 
s the first Christmas tree she had ever seen, and she w** 
fjd, and asked many questions- "Who mode tree groT 
luse? Why? Who put many things on tree?" Slue 
ted to its miscellaneous fruits and began to remove thrru 
ntly thinking they were all meant for h<rr. It was not 
lit, however, to make her understand that there was a 
^i for each child, and to her great delijjht she was p*^- 
d to hand the gifts to the children. There were severa] 
nts for herself. She placed them in a chair, resisting ali 
Lation to look at them until every child had received M> 
One little girl had fewer presents than the rest, and 
I insisted on sharing her gifts with htr. It was very e-wk; 

the children's eatjor inlcrest in Helen, and their readiness 
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ideas. If there is nothing in the child's mind to communicate^ 
it hardiy seems worth while to require him to write on the 
blackboard, of spell on his fingers, cut and dried sentences aboufe 
"the cat," *' the bird/' *'a dog." / have irkd^nnn ili^ beginning 
to talk miturally io Htlen and to teach her to tdl me only things 
that interest h^fr and ask questions only for ike soke of fading oui 
what she wants to know. When I see that she is eager to tell 
me something, bnt is hampered because she does not know the 
words, I supply them and the neces&ary idiomSj and we get 
along finely. The chiid*s eagerness and interest carry her over 
many obstacles that would be our undoing if we stopped to 
define mid explain cverythinE. What would happen^ do you 
think, if some one should try to measure our intelligence by 
our ability to define the commonest words we use? I fear 
me^ if 1 were put to such a test, I should be consigned to the 
primary class in a school for the feeble-minded. 

It was touching and beautiful to see Helen enjoy her first 
Christmas. Of course, she hung her stocking — two of them, 
lest Santa Claus should forget one, and she lay awake for a long 
time and got up two or three times to see if anything had hap- 
pened. When I told her that Santa Claus would not come 
until she was asleep^ she shut her eyes and said, "He will think 
^rl is asleep." She was aivake the first thing in the mornings 
and ran to the fireplace for her stocking; and when she found 
that Santa. Claus had filled both stockings, she danced about 
for a. minute, then grew very cjuiet, and came to ask me if I 
thought Santa Claus had made a mistake, and thought there 
were two little girls, and would come back for the gifts when he 
discovered his rnistake. The ring you sent her was in the to6 
of the stocking, and when I told her you gave it to Santa ClauS 
for her, she said, "1 do love Mrs. Hopkins." She had a trunk 
and clothes for Kancy, and her comment was, "Now Nancy 

tl go to party." When she saw the braille slate and paper, 
said. "I will write many letters, and I will thank Santa 
Claus very much." It was evident that ever>' one, especially 
Captain and Mrs. Keller, was deeply moved at the thought 
of the difference between this bright Christmas and the last, 
-when their little girl had no conscious part in the Christtnas 
fe^stivitacs. As we came downstairs, Mrs. Keller said to me 
vrith tears in her eyes, "Miss Annie, I thank God every day 
of my life for sending you to us; but I never realized until this 
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ag wkat a blessing you have been to us." Captam KeCc 

niy iiand, but could not speak. But his silence was mtrt 1 
L-nt than words. My heart, too, was full of gratitud: 
olemn joy, 

.^ othcf day Helen came across the word ^^nrlffitherin t 
story and asked her mother, "Where is ^andfatber?" 
ing her grandfather. Mrs. Keller replied. *'He is d*^!"* 
lather shoot him?" Helen asked, and add^dp *'I wiU eai 
father for dinner." So far, her only knowledge of deaib 
onnection with things to eat, She knows that her father 
s partridges and deer and other game. 
3 morning she asked me the meaning of "carpenter/' aiid 
uestLon furnished the text for the day's lesson. Aite 
g about the various things that carpenters make, slw 
me. "Did carpenter make mc ?" and before 1 could an^^* 
clledqtiickly, '*No,no»photo^aphermadetiLe in Sheffield" 1 
f of the great iron furnaces has been started in Sbc^dtl, 
c went over the other evcnin^^ to sec them rnake a "niu-" 
ftlt the htiit and abkt;d» "Did the sun fall ?" 

January g, iSSS. 
.^ report came last Tiight. T appreciate the kind ihings 

Tia^nos has said about Helen and mei but bis extravs^an: 
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to her Uncle Frank thi» mommg, but she objected. She said: 
"Pencil Lsi very tired in head, I will write Uncle Frank braille 
letter," 1 said, "But Uncle Frank cannot read braille/* **I 
will teach hitn/' she said. I explained that Uncle Frank was 
old, and couldn't learn braille easily. In a i^a&h she answered, 
*'I think Uncle Frank is much (too) old to read very email 
letters.*' Finally I persuaded her to write a few lines; but she 
broke her pencd six times before she finished it. I said to her, 
*'You are a naughty girl." '^No/' she replied^ ''pencil is very 
weak/' I think her objection to pencil-writing is readily 
accounted for by the fact that she has been asked to write sq 
many specimens for friends and strangers. You know how 
the children at the Institution detest it. It is irksome because 
the process is so slow, and they cannot read what they have 
written or correct their mistakes. 

Helen is more and more interested irt colour. When I told 
her that Mildred^a eyes were blue, she asked, **Are they like wee 
skies?" A little while after 1 had told her that a carnation 
that had been given her was red, she puckered up her mouth \ 
and said, " Lips are like one pink/' [ told her they were tulips; ' 
but of cotn'se she didn't understand the word-play. I can't 
believe that the colour-impressions she received during the year 
and a half she could see and hear are entirely lost. Everything 
we have seen and heard is in the mind somewhere. It may be ' 
too vague and confused to be recognisable, but it is there aU the 
same, like the landscape we lose in the deepening twilight. 



February lo, iSSS. 
We got home last night. We had a splendid time in Memphis, 
but I didn't rest much. It was nothing but excitement from 
first lo last--*drives , luncheons, receptions, and all that they 
involve when you have an eager, tireless child like Helen on 
your hands- She talked incessantly. I don't know what I 
6hould have done, had some of the young people not learned to 
talk with her. They relieved me as much as possible. But even 
then I can never have a quiet half hour to myself. It is always: 
*'Oh, Miss Sullivan, please come and tell us what Helen means/* 
or *' Miss Sullivan, won't you please explain this to Helen ? We 
caa*t make her understand/' I believe half the white popula- 
tion of Memphis called on us. Helen was petted and caressed 
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h to spoil an angel; but 1 da not think it is possible to spca] 
he is too unconscious of herself, and too loving, 
' stores in Memphis are very good* and I managed to spend 
e money that I had with mc. One day Helen said, '*I 
buy Nancy a very pretty hat/' I said, '* Very Trell, we 
o shopping this afternoon/* She had a silver dollar and 
e. When we reached the shop, I asted her how much she 
pay for Nancy's hat. She answered promptly, "1 wifl 
^n cents/* "What will yoti do with the doUar?" I asked 
I buy some good candy to take to Tuscumbia/* was her 

visited the Stock Exchange and asteamboat- Helen was 
y interested in the boat» and insisted on being shown 
inch of it from the engine to the flag on the flagstaff. I i 
ratified to read what the Nation had to ^ay about Hden 1 
eek. 
tiiin Keller has had two interesting; letters since the puhli- 

of the " Report," one from Dr, Alexander Graham 
ind the othor from Dr. Edward Everett Hale. Dr. Hale 

kinship with Helen, and seems very proud of his 
cousin. Dr. BtU writes that Helen's progress is withcoit 
dlel in the utlucation of the ileaf, or something like that, 
e says many nice things about her teachtr. 
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love fierce animals. 1 wrote letter to Uncle James. He lives 
in Hotsprings. He Is doctor. Doctor makes sick girl well. I 
do not like sick. Then I ate my dinner. I like much icecream 
very much. After dinner father went to Birmingham on train 
faraway. I had letter from Robert. He loves me. He said, 
Dear Helen, Robert was glad to get a letter from dear, sweet 
little Helen. I will come to see you when the sun shines. Mrs. 
Newsum is Robertas wife. Robert is her husband. Robert 
and I will run and jump and hop and dance and swing and 
taJk about birds and flowers and trees and grass and Jumbo and 
PearlJwiU go with us. Teacher will say, We are silly. She is 
funny. Funny makes us laugh. Natalie is 3 good girl and does 
not cry. Mildred does cry. She? will be a nice girl in many days 
and run and play with me. Mrs. Graves is making short dresses 
for Natalie. Mr, Mayo went to Duckbill and brought home 
many sweet (lowers. Mr. Mayo and Mn Farris and Mr. Graves 
love me and Teacher, i am going to Memphis to see them Soon, 
and they will hug and kiss mo, Thornton goes to school and 
gets his face dirty. Boy must be very careful. After supper I 
played romp with Teacher in bed. She buried me under the 
pillows and then I grew very slow like tree out of ground. 



Now I will go to bed. 



HSLEN Keller. 



April 16, tS88. 
We are just back from church. Captain Keller said at break- 
fast this morning that he wisht-d I would take Helen to church. 
The Presbytery would be there in a body, and he wanted 
the ra^inisters to see Helen, The Sunday-school was in session 
when we arrived, and I wish you could haA^e seen the sensation 
Helen's entrance caused. The children were so pleased to see 
her at Sunday-school, they paid no attention to their teachers, 
but rushed out of their scats and surrounded us. She kissed 
them all, boys and girls, willing or unwilling. She seemed to 
think at first that the children all belonged to the visiting 
ministers: btit soon she recognized some little friends among 
them, and 1 told her the ratnisters didn't bring their children 
with them. She looked disappointed and said, "I'll send tbem 
many kisses," One of the ministers wished me to ask Helen, 
*' What do ministers do ? " She said, "They read and talk loud 
for people to be good." He put her answer down in his note- 
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When it was time for the church service to bej^n, ibf 

such a state of excitement that I thought it best to tatt 

ay; but Captain Ktller said, "No, she tvill be all right' 

re was oothtng to do but stay. It was impossible to kecf- 

quiet. She hugged and kis£c?d me, and the quiei^lookixf 

who sat on the other side of her. He gave her hia watrii 

i- ^vith;but that didn't keep her still. She wanted to show 

\c little boy in the scit behind us. When the commimiori 

o began t she smelt the wine* and sniffed so loud that evm 

the church could bear. When the wine was passed tooo* 

MjLir, he was obliged to stand up to prevent her taking it 

from him, I never was so gl^d to get out of a. place ^ 1 

leave that church f I tried to hurry Helen out-of-doors, 

e kept her arm ejttended. and every coat-tail she touched 

needs turn round and give an account of the childnen 

t at home» and reeeive kisses according to their nunihcr. 

Ifxly laujrhod at her antics, and you would have thmight 

vtTc leaving a place of amusement rather than a church. 

1 KfHer invited EL»me of the ministers to dinner. Helen 

tprL'ssible. She described in the most animated panto- 

. Eupplcmentod by spelling, what she was going to do in 

^ttT. Finally she f;ot up from the tabic and Ti^ent through 

olton of picking st-awecd and shflls, and splashing in the 

hrliiing !,ip licT skirls higher than wa.?; proper under the 
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met us in Memphis. Almost every one on the train was a 
physician, and Dr. Keller seemed to know them all. When 
we reached Cincinnati, we found the place full of doctors. 
There were several prominent Boston physicians among them. 
We stayed at the Burnet House. Everybody was deUghted 
"with Helen. All the learned men marveled at her intelligence 
•and gaiety. There is something about her that attracts people. 
I think it is her joyous interest in everything and everybody. 

Wherever she went she was the centre of interest. She was 

deUghted with the orchestra at the hotel, and whenever the 

music began she danced round the room, hugging and- kissing 

every one she happened to touch. Her happiness impressed 

all; nobody seemed to pity her. One gentleman said to Dr. 

Keller, *'l have lived long and seen many happy faces; but I 

liave never seen such a radiant face as this child's before 

to-night." Another said, *'Damn me I but I'd give everything 

I own in the world to have that little girl always near me.'^ 

But I haven't time to write all the pleasant things people said — 

they would make a very large book, and the kind things they 

did for us would fill another volume. Dr. Keller distributed 

the extracts from the report that Mr, Anagnos sent me, and he 

could have disposed of a thousand if he had had them. Do you 

remember Dr. Garcelon, who was Governor of Maine several 

years ago? He took us to drive one afternoon, and wanted to 

give Helen.adoll; but she said: "I donot like too many children. 

" Nancy is sick, and Adeline is cross, and Ida is very bad." We 

laughed until we cried, she was so serious about it. "What 

would you like, then?" asked the Doctor. "Some beautiful 

' gloves to talk with," she answered. The Doctor was puzzled. 

He had never heard of "talking-gloves"; but I explained that 

she had seen a glove on which the alphabet was printed, and 

evidently thought they could be bought. I told him he could 

buy some gloves if he wished, and that I would have the alphabet 

stamped on them. 

We lunched with Mr. Thayer (your former pastor) and his 
wife. He asked me how I had taught Helen adjectives and the 
names of abstract ideas like goodness and happiness. These 
same questions had been asked me a hundred times by the 
learned doctors. It seems strange that people should marvel at 
what is really so simple. Why, it is as easy to teach the name of 
an idea, if it is clearly formulated in the child's mind, as to teach 
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l^mc of an object. It would indeed be a herculean task n 

the words if the ideas did not already exist in the child* 

If his expeiicDces and observations hadn't 1^ him to 

lonccpts, smati, large^ g^od, bad, stix^, sour, he would h»w 

ng to attach the word-tags to. 

little ignorant 1 , found myself explaining to the \sise mencd 
last and the West such simple things &s these : If you 5?vc 
|d something swtet* and he wags bis tongue and sniacks hs 
jid looks pka^ed^ hi; has a very defmite sensation; andil. 
time he has this txperitnce, he hears the word sweet. 
[s it spelled into his hand, he will quickly adopt this aA/t- 

siijn for his sensation. Likewise, if you put a bit of leraoE 
tongue^ he puckers up his lips and tries to spit it out; and 

he has had this experience a few times, if you ofier hitn a 
[i, he shuts his mouth and makes faces* clearly inditaticf 

he remembers the unpleasant sensation. You label it 

and he adopts your symbol. If you had called tie^ 

Itiuns respectively b/orfc and u'^ii?!.', he would have adoptcJ 

as rL!idily; but he would mean by bia^k and 'zvhiiir thf 

ihinps that he means by s-u/tx't and sour. In the same way 
[hild. learns from many experiences to diflerentiate his 
\^s, and WC2 name them fnr him— gtW, hud, gentle^ n-mgh, 

v, itid. It is not the word, but the capacity to cxperiL-ncc 

usaliou that counts in his education. 
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hours, I knew that what I had been told was true, and I wasn't 
surprised. In one room some little tots were standing before 
the blackboard, painfully constructing *' simple sentences." A 
little girl had written : " I have a new dress. It is a pretty dress. 
My mamma made my pretty new dress. I love mamma." A 
cnirly-headed little boy was writing: " I have a large ball. I like 
to kick my large ball." When we entered the room, the 
children's attention was riveted on Helen. One of them pulled 
me by the sleeve and said, "Girl is blind." The teacher was 
■writing on the blackboard: *'The girl's name is Helen. She is 
deaf. She cannot see. We are very sorry." I said: **Why 
do you write those sentences on the board? Wouldn't the 
children tmderstand if you talked to them about Helen?" 
The teacher said something about getting the correct construc- 
tion, and continued to construct an exercise out of Helen. 
I asked her if the little girl who had written about the 
new dress was particularly pleased with her dress. '*No," she 
replied, "I think not; but children learn better if they write 
about things that concern them personally." It seemed all so 
mechanical and difficult, my heart ached for the poor little 
children. Nobody thinks of making a hearing child say, *'I 
have a pretty new dress, " at the beginning. These children 
were older in years, it is true, than the baby who lisps, "Papa 
ki^ baby — pretty," and fills out her meaning by pointing to her 
new dress; but their ability to understand and use language 
was no greater. 

There was the same difficulty throughout the school. In 
every classroom I saw sentences on the blackboard, which 
evidently had been written to illustrate some grammatical rule, 
or for the purpose of using words that had previously been 
taught in the same, or in some other connection. This sort of 
thing may be necessary in some stages of education; but it isn't 
the way to acquire language. Nothing, I think, crushes the 
child*s impulse to talk naturally more effectually than these black- 
board exercises. The schoolroom is not the place to teach any 
young child language, least of all the deaf child. He must be 
kept as unconscious as the hearing child of the fact that he is 
learning words, aftd he should be allowed to prattle on his fingers, 
or with his pencil, in monosyllables if he chooses, until such time 
as his groTving intelligence demands the sentence. Language 
should not be associated in his mind with endless hotirs in school, 
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iiiazling questions in gram-mar, or with anything thatisu 
to joy. But L must not gert into the habit of critidiiag 
people's methods too severely. I may be a^ far frms the 
^ht road as they. 



Sullivan's second report brings the account dawn to 
jer ist, 1^88. 



ring the past year Helen has enjoyed excellent heaJtb. ' 
}ycs and ears have been examined by specialists, and it is j 

opinion that she cannot have the slightest perc^tioti d 
light or Eound. 
is impossible to icl\ exactly to what extent the senses of 
|ant^ taste aid hcriti gaining information respecting physic^ 

its; but, according to eminent authority, these senses dc 

a great induence on the mental and moral development. 

lid Slcwairt says, "Some of the most significant wordp 

In^ to the human mind are borrowed from the sense of 

I; and the conspicuous place which its sensations occupy 

poetical language of all nations shows how easily and 
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She is able not only to distingtiish with Rxeat accuracy the 
different undulations of the air and the vibrations of the floor 
made bj* various sounds and motions, and to recognize her 
friends and acquaintances the instant she touches their hands 
or clothing, but f^he also perceives the state of mind of those 
around her. It is impossible for any one with whom Helen is 
conversing to be particularly happy or sad, and withhold 
the knowledge of this fact from hcr^ 

She otraerves the slightest emphasis placed upon a word in 
conversation, and she discovers [meaning in every change of 
position, and in the varied play of the muscles of the hand. 
She responds quickly to the gentle pressure of aflfcction, the 
pat of approval, the jerk of impatience, the firm motion of 
command, SLt\d to the many other variations of the almost 
infinite language of the feehngs; and she has^become so expert 
in interpreting this unconscious language of the emotions that 
she is often able to di\'ine our very thouRbts, 

In my account of Helen last year,* I mentioned several 
instances where she seemed to have called into use an 
inexplicable mental faculty; but it now i^ems to me, after 
carefully considering' the matter, that this power may bo 
explained by her perfect familiarity with the muscular varia- 
Gons of those with whom she comes into contact, caused by 
their emotions. She has been forced to depend largely upon 
this muscular sense as a means of ascertaining the nnental 
condition of those about her. She has learned to connect 
certaTn movements of the body with auger, others with joy, 
an^ others still w4lh sorrow. One day, while she w^as walking 
out with her mother and Mr. Anagnos, a boy threw a torpedo, 
which startled Mrs. Keller. Helen felt the change m her mother's 
znovemctits instantly, and asked* "What are we afraid of?"- 
On ooe occasion, while walking on the Common with her, I saw 
a<f>olice oflRcer taking a man to the station-house. The agita- 
tion which I felt evidently produced a perceptible physical 
change: for Helen asked, excitedly, "What do you see ?" 

A striking illustration of this strange power was recently 
shown while her cars were being examined by the aurists in 
Cindnnatt. Several estperimcnts were tried, to determine 
positively whether or not she had any perception ol sound. 

*Se« PErkins lastilulJoa Report (of jBS?. paee 105. 
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lilt were astonished when she appeared not only to 

wliistlo, but also an ordinary tone of voice. She would 

|u'r head* smile, and act as though she had heard vhsX 

lid, I was then standing beside ber, holding her hand 

ing that she was receiving impressions from me^ 1 pm 

mds upon the table, aJid withdrew to the opposite side of 

Icirti, The aurists then tried their e:xpcrirnents with quite 

nt results. HelcEi remained motionless through thezu 

t once showing the least sign that she realized what was 

on. At my suggestion* one of the gentletnen took ki 

and the tests were repeated. This time her countenaj^ce 

led whenever she was spoken to, but there was not stich 

idtij lighting up o£ the features aA when 1 bad held her 

:he account of Helen last year it was stated that she knew 

ig about death, or the burial of the body; yet on enteriiig 
tetcry for the first time in her life, she showed signs oE 

iTi — her eyes actually filling with tears. 

irciimstancTc equally remarkable occurred last sumratr; 

icfrjre relating it, I will mention what she now knoivs 
|cj^ard to death. Even before 1 knew her, she had handled 

I chickL'n, or bird» or some other small aniniab Soni<j 

iftLT the visit to the cemetery before referred to, Helen 
interested in a horse that had met with an accident 
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accompanied my friend and me through tbe graveyard. She 
dcamirted one stone after another, and seemed pleased when she 
could decipher a na.me. She smell of the flowers, but showed no 
desire to pluck tht^m; and, when I gathered a few for her, she 
refused to have tbem pinned on her dress. When her attention 
was drawn to a marble slab inscribed with the name FtOHEwcE in 
relief, she dropped upon the ground as though looking for 
something, then turned to me with a face full of trouble, and 
.a^ked, "Where is poorlittle Florence?'* 1 evaded the question, 
but she persisted. Turning to my friend, &he asked, "Did you 
CTy loud for poor Htlle Florence?" Then she added: "1 think 
she is very dead. Who put her in big hole ?" As she continued 
toask these distressing questions, we left the cemetery. Florence 
was the daughter of my friend, and was a young lady at the time 
of her death; but Htlen had been told nothing about her, nor 
did she even know that nay friend had had adatighter. Helen 
bad been given a bed and carriage for her dolls, which she had 
received and used like any other gift. On her return to the 
house after her visit to the cemetery, she ran to the closet 
"where these toys were kept, and carried them to my friend, 
saying, ''They are poor little Florence's/* This was true, 
although we were at a loss to understand how she guessed it. 
A letter written to her mother in the course of the following 
week gave sm account of her impression in her own words: 

"1 put my little babies to sleep in Florence's little bed, and I 
take them to ride in her carriage. Poor little Florence is dead. 
She was very sick and died. Mrs. H. did cry loud for her dear 
tilllc child. She got in the ground, and she is very dirty, and she 
is cold, Florence was very lovely like Sadie, and Mrs. H. kissed 
her and hugged her much. Florence is very sad in big hole. 
Doctor gave her medicine to make her well, but poor Florence did 
not get well. When she was very sick she tossed and moaned 
in bed. Mrs. H. will go to see her soon." 

Notwithstanding the activity of Helen's mind, she is a very 
natural child. She is fond of fun and frolic, and loves dearly 
to be with other children. She is never fretful or irritable, 
and I have never seen her impatient with her playm,ates because 
they failed to understand her. She will play for hours together 
with children who cannot understand a single word she spells, 
and it is pathetic to watch the eager gestures and excited panto- 
mime through which her ideas and emotions (ind expression* 
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tonally eoine litlle boy or girJ will try to learn the maimai 
bet. Then it is tieautiful to observe with >vbat patienct, 
;ls3, and perseverance Helen cjideavours to bring tie 
," Jmgcrs of her little friend into proper position. 
■ day, while Helen was wearing a little jacket of -whkh 
as very proud, her mother &aid; *'There is a poor littli 
ho has no cloak to keep her warm. Will you give M 
r' Helen began to piiU off the jacket^ sayiiig^ "I mur* 
t to a poor little strange girl." 

is very fond of children younger than herself, and i 
invariably calls forth all the motherly instincts of h& 
a. She will handle the baby as tenderly as the most 
d nurse could desire. It is pleasant* too. to note her 
htfiilness for Utile children, and her readiness to yidd 
ir whims, 

has a very sociable disposition, and delights in the cojn- 
nship of those who can follow the rapid motions of h« 
■i; but if left alone she will amuse herself for hours at a 
^^th her knitting or scmng, 

roads a great deal. She bends over her book with a look 
on^e Interest, and as the forefinger of her left hand runs 

the line, she spells out the words with the other hand; 1 
ften her motions are so rapid as to be unintcUigible even 
tie accustomed to reading the swift and varied rnovemcnt^ 
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she would find Pearl and carry the burden from place to 
place. 

Her father wrote to her last summer that the birds aod beea 
were eating all his grapes. At first she was very indignant, 
and said the little creatures were "very wrong"' but she seemed 
pleased when I explained to her that the birds and bees were 
hungry, and did not know that it was selfish to eat all the fruit. 
In a letter written soon afterward she says: 

"I am very sonry that bumblebees and hornets and birds and 
large flies and worms are eating all of my father*s delicious 
grapes. They like juicy fndt to eat as well as people* and 
they ane hungry. They are not very wrong to eat too many 
grapes because they do not know much," 

She continues to make rapid process in the acquisition of 
tankage as lier experiences increase. While these were few 
"^d elementary, her vocabular)' was necessarily limited; but, 
as she learns more of the world about hcT» her judgment grows 
more accurate, her reasoning powers grow stronger, more active 
and subtle, and the language by which she expresses this intel- 
lectual activity gains in fluency and logic. 

When traveling she drinks in thought and language. Sitting 
beside her in the car, I describe what I see from the window — 
hills and valleys and the rivers; catton-iields and gardens In 
which strawberries, peaches, pears, melons, and vegetables are 
growing; herds of cows and horses feeding in broad meadows, 
and flocks of sheep on the hillside; the cities with their churches 
and schools, hotels and warehouses, and the occupations of the 
busy people. While I am communicating these things, Hdtn 
manifests intense interest; and, in default of words, she indicates 
by gestures and pantomime her desire to learn more of her 
surroundings and of the great forces which are operating every- 
where. In this way, she learns countless new expressions 
without any apparent eflort. 

Fpom the day when Helen first grasped the idea that all 
objects have names, and that these can be communicated by 
ccrtaitj movements of the fingers, I have talked to her exactly 
as I should have done bad she been able to hear, with only this 
exception, that I have addressed the words to her fingers instead 
of to her ears. Naturally, there was at first a strong tendency 
on her part to use only the important words in a sentence. She 
would say, "Heten milk.'* I got the milk, to show her that she 
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t?od the correct word: but I did not let her drink h tcitij 

|ad» 'vfith my assistance, made a complete scntcucc* ii 

Helen some milk to drink.'* In these early Icsscm 1 

irapcd her in the use of different forms of expression fo-' 

ying the same idea. If she was eating some caudj, I 

'Will Helen please give teacher some candy ?** or, **Tcachw 

|t like to eat some of Helenas cajidy," emphasizing the *S- 

Ty soon perceived that the same idea could be express^ 

jrrcat many ways. In two or three months after 1 began 

ich her she would say; "Helen wants to go to bed/' er, 

:n 13 sleepy, and Helen will go to bed." 

coostantly asked the question, *'Hqw did you teach her 

nmning of words expressive of intellectual and moral 

:i?" I believe it was more through association and 

tioo than through any explanation of mine. This it 

ially true of hor earlier lessons, when her knowledge oi 

jag'e was sri slight as to m^ike explanation impossible. 

:ave always made it a practice to use the words df^srrp- 

lif cmotinns, nl intellectual or moral qualities and action^. 

pncction with thi? circutnstauce which required these word=. 

after I became her teacher Helen broke her new doll, 

lich she was ver\' fond. She be^an to cry. I said to her 

ler is siTrry." After a few repetitions she came to associate 
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&nd what they will do. Conversations of this kind ate frequent, 

Helen. What is little boy^sname? 

Tbachbr. I dt.i not know, for he is a. littk stranger; but 

'haps his name is Jaek. 

Hei^eN. Where is he going? 

Tbacher, He may be going to the Common to have fun 
■with other boys. 

Helen. What will he play? 

Teacher, 1 jfuppose he will play ball, 

Helen, What are boys doing now? 

Teach EH. Perhaps they are expecting Jack, and are 
■waiting for hiui. 

After the words have become familiar to her, she uses them 
in composition. 

•' StrpteiTiber aG, [iSSS] 

*' This morning teacher and I sat by the window and we saw 
a little boy walking on the sidewalk. It was raining very hard 
and he had a very large umbrella to keep off the rain-drops. 

"I do not know how old he was but think he may have been six 
years old, Pcrhaffs his name was Joe. I do not know where he 
was going because he was a hltle strange boy. But pcThaps his 
mother sent hini to a store to buy s<imething for dinner. He had 
sx bag in one hand. I suppose he was going lo take it to his 
IX* other." 

In teaching her the use oi language, I have not confined 
myself to any particular theory or system. I have observed 
the spontaneous movements of my pupiTs mind, and have 
tried to follow the suggestions thus given to me. 

Owing to the nervousness of Helen's temperament, every 
precaution has been taken to avoid unduly exciting her already 
very active bratn. The greater part of the year has been spent 
in travel and in visits lo different places, and her lessons have 
l*ecn those suggested by the various scenes and experiences 
through which she has passed. She continues to manifest the 
same eagerness to learn as at first. It is never necessary to 
targe her to study. Indeed, I am often obliged to coax her to 
leave an example or a composition. 

While not confin ing my sel f to any special system of instruction , 
I have tried to add to her general information and intelligence^ 
lo enlarge her acquaintance with things around her, and to 
bring her intu easy and natural relations with people, I have 
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iraged her tfk keep a. diAty^ from whieh the followmg sdee- 
las been made: 

"March 2 and, iSSS 

,r. Anagnos came to sec me Thursday. I ira£ gladtolm^ 

iis5 him. He takes care of sixty little bliodgirU and seventy 

Iblind boys. 1 do Jove them. Little blind girls sent mci 

workbaskct. I fouod scissors and thread* and needk^ 

I with niiany needles in it, &nd crochet hook and emery, and 

tic, aod box, and yard measure and buttons, and pia 

:«n. I will write Itttk blind girls a letter to thaJik tbeas. 

makc pretty clothes for Nancy and Adeline and Allie 

go to Cincinnati in May and buy another child. Then 1 

|iave four children. New baby's name is Harry, Mr 

n and Mr. Mitchell came to see us Sunday. Mr. Anagnoe 

I to Louisville Monday to see little bliad children. Mother 

to Huotsvilk* 1 slept with father, and Mildred slept 

leaclier. I did lenm about calm. It does mean <^uiet and 

Uncle Morrie sent mc pretty stones. I read about bifdi- 

uail lays fifteen or twenty tj^^gfi and they are whitt\ Shi- 

her nest on the ground. The blue-bird makes htr nesi 

|-i(»ll<iu' tree and hur ej;^s ace blue. The robin's eg^ art 

I It'amed a song about spring'. March, Apri], May ^n 
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put his arms around calf's neck and kissed her. The calf licked 
good boy's face with long rough tongue. Calf must not open 
mouth much to kiss. I am tired, and teacher does not want 
me to write more." 

In the auttmin she went to a circus. While we were standing 
before his cage the lion roared, and Helen felt the vibration 
of the air so distinctly that she was able to reproduce the 
noise quite accurately. 

I tried to describe to her the appearance of a camel; but, as 
"we were not allowed to touch the animal, I feared that she did 
not get a correct idea of its shape. A few days afterward, 
however, hearing a commotion in the schoolroom, I went in and 
found Helen on all fours with a pillow so strapped upon her back 
as to leave a hollow in the middle, thus making a hump on 
either side. Between these humps she had placed her doll, 
mrhich she was giving a ride around the room. I watched her for 
some time as she moved about, trying to take long strides in 
order to carry out the idea I had given her of the camel's gait. 
When I asked her what she was doing, she repUed, "I am a very 
funny camel." 



During the next two years neither Mr. Anagnos, who was in 
EiiTope for a year, nor Miss Sullivan wrote anything about 
Helen Keller for publication. In 1893 appeared the Perkins 
Institution report for 1891, containing a full account of Helen 
Keller, including many of her letters, exercises, and composi- 
tions. As some of the letters and the story of the "Frost King" 
are published here, there is no need of printing any more 
samples of Helen Keller's writing during the third, fourth and 
fifth years of her education. It was the first two years that 
counted. From Miss Sullivan's part of this report I give her 
nxost important comments and such biographical matter as 
does not appear elsewhere in the present volume. 



These extracts Mr. Anagnos took from Miss Sullivan's notes 
and memoranda. 
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tc day, while her pony and her donkey were standing side t^ 
Helen went from one to the other, ^;caniiTi]ng them cli:6dy, 
|ist she paused with her hand upon Neddy*s hesd^ aoc 
ssed him thus: "Vcs, dear Noddy, it is true that you^ 
LS beautiful as Black Beauty. Your body is not so hand- 
ily formed, and there is no proud look in your face, ard 
neck does nut arch. Besides, your long ears make yoa 
a little funny. Of course, you cannot help it^ and 1 lov: 
liust as well as if you were the most beautiful creature i:L 

len has been greatly interested in the story of "Blad 

ity.*' To show how quickly she percei\'"es and associitts 

I will give an instance which all who have read the 

will be able to appreciate. I was reading the fallowii^ 

i^Taph to her: 

'he horse was an old, worn-out chestnut^ with an il^k ■! 

and bones that showed plainly through it; the k:".^^ 

|klcd over» and the forelegs were very unsteady. I hd 

eating soniL' hay, and the wind rolled a little lc*ck of it 

way, and the poor creature put out her long, thin neck 

Ipicked it up, and then turned remnd and looked siliK'ut 

norc. There was a hopt^less look in the dull rye that I 

|j not help noticing, and then, as 1 was thinking where 

'itx'Ti that hor.sc brforo. nhv looked full at me and saiJ. 
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thy gates, and rest/* she exclaimed: "It means America t The 
gate, I suppose, is New York City, and Freedom is the great 
statue of Liberty." After she had read "The Battlefield." 
by the same author, I asked her which verse she thought was 
the most beautiful. She replied, "I Uke this verse best: 

' Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshii>ers.* " 

She is at once transported into the midst of the events of 
a story. She rejoices when justice wins, she is sad when virtue 
lies low, and her face glows with admiration and reverence 
iKrhen heroic deeds are described. She even enters into the spirit 
of battle; she says, "I think it is right for men to fight against 
-wrongs and tyrants." 



Here begins Miss SulHvan*s connected accotmt in the report 
of 1891: 



During the past three years Helen has continued to make ' 
rapid progress in the acqtiisition of language. She has one 
advantage over ordinary children, that nothing from without 
distracts her attention from her studies. 

But this advantage involves a corresponding disadvantage; 
the danger of tuiduly severe mental application. Her mind 
is so constituted that she is in a state of feverish unrest while 
conscious that there is something that she does not compre- 
hend. I have never known her to be willing to leave a lesson^ 
when she felt that there was anything in it which she did not 
understand. If I suggest her leaving a problem in arithmetic 
until the next day, she answers, "I think it will make my mind 
stronger to do it now." 

A few evenings ago we were discussing the tariff. Helen 
-wanted me to tell her about it. I said: "No. You cannot 
understand it yet." She was quiet for a moment, and then 
asked, with spirit: "How do you know that I cannot understand ? 
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'p a good mind I You must remember* dear teacher, that 
parents were very particular with their cHildren, and 
I used to let them listen to wise words, and I think tbrr 
stood some of them.'* I have found it best not to tdl 
lat f;he cannot understand, because she is almost cenm 
Ycoxne excited. 

t long ago I tried to show her how to build a tower with 

>li:>cks. As the design was somewhat complicated* tbe 

[est jar made the structure fall. After a time 1 becarue 

iraged, and told her I was afraid she could not make ji 

but that I would btiild it for her; but she did not approw 

lis plan* She was determined to build the tower hcrstlf; 

or nearly three hours she worked away, patiently gatherini 

[le blocks whenever they fell, and beginning over again, 

at last her perseverance was crowned with success. The 

stood complete in every part. 

Ilil October, 1SS9, 1 had not deemed it best to confisf 

to any regular and systematic course of studv. For 

|rst two years of her intellectual life she was like a child in a 

^j^e country^ where everything was new and perplexing: 

kntilshcf^aineda knowledge of lan^ajEje, it was not possible 

e her a definite course of instruction. 

[reovcr, Helen's inquisitivrness was so sjreat during tbes«' 

I: it would havt" interft'ift'd with her progress in th^ 
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rapidly, that it often happens that when I give her &a ^x^mpk 
■ she will give me the correct answer before I have time to write 
out the question* She pays little attention to the language 
used in stating a problera, and seldijm stop$ to a;sk the n^eaning 
oi unknown wards or phrases until she is ready to explain her 
work. Once, when a cjuestion puzzled her very much, 1 sug- 
gested that we take a walk and then perhaps she would under- 
stand it. She shook her head decidedly, and said: "My enemies 
would think 1 was running away, 1 must stay and conquer 
them now," and she did. 

The intelkctual improvement which Helen has made in 
the past two years is shown more clearly in her greater com- 
mand of language and in her ability to recognise nicer shades 
of nieaoing in the use ot words, than in any other branch of 
■hp education. 

^^■Not a day passes that she does not leam many new words, 
Sor are these merely the names of tangible and sensible objects. 
I For Instance, she one day wished to know the meaning of the 
fc>llowlng words: I'lt^nomemm^ compTtse^ energy, reproduction, 
fxiraordinary, p^pitmU and mystery. Some of these words 
have successive steps of meaning, beginning with what is simple 
and leading on to what is ab&traci. It would have been a 
hopeless task to miike Helen comprehend the more abstruse 
tneanings ol the word mystery; but she understood readily 
that it signi&ed something hidden or concealed, and when she 
nxake^ greater progress she will grasp its more abstruse mean* 
ing as easily as she now does the simpler signification. In 
investigating any subject there must occur at the begljining 
words and phrases which cannot be adequately understood 
utitil the pupil has made considerable advancement; yet I have 
thought it best to go on giving my pupil simple definitions, 
thinking that, although these may be somewhat vague and 
visional, ihcy Mv-ill come to one another's assistance, and that 
,1 is obscure ttvday will be plain ta-morrow, 
regard my pupil as a free and active being, whose own 
taneoiis impulses must be my surest guide. ! have always 
ted to Helen exactly as 1 would talk to a seeing and hearing 
Id, and I have insisted that other people should do the same. 
Thenever any one asks me if she will understand this or that 
word I always reply: '*Never mind whether she understands 
each separate word o£ a sentence or not. She will guess the 
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lings of the new words from their connection with oihsa 

iire already intelligible to her," 

selecting books for Helen to read, 1 have never chcea 

with reference to her deafness and blindness, tk 

'^ reads stich books as seeing and hearing chtldrcm of bo 

L ;id and enjoy. Of course, in the beginning it was neoa- 

;h.Ht the things described should be familiar and interedtist 

he English pure and siniple. I remember distinctly «lw 

first attempted to read a little story. She had learned tk 

;i^d letters, and for some time had amused herself by mikic; 

|1c sentences, using slips on which the words were printed 

lised letters; but these sentences had no special relation to 

Imother. One morning we caught a mouse, aJid it occunsd 

'., with a. live mouse and a live cat to stimulate her inters 

1 might arrange some sentences in snch a way as to fona 

lo story, and thus give her a new conception of the tiseftf 

Uage. So I put the foUowinjr sentences in the frame, acd 

it to Helen: "The cat is on the box. A mouse is in tkf 

The cat can sec the mouse. The cat would like to eai 

mouse. Do not let the cat get the mouse. The cat caa 

some milk, and the mouse can ha%'e some cake." Thr 

iiie shu' did not know, and of course shi- wished it explained 

Init stfige of her advancement it would have been impcs- 

to explain its use. and so I did not try, but moved her 

to the next word, which she recognized with a bngttt 
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-flTords of the last sentence, and was delighted when allowed 
SO act them out. By signs she made xne understand that she 

B iiriahed another story, and 1 gave her a book containing very 

stories, written in the most elementary style. She ran 
fingers along the lines, finding the words she knew and guess- 
at the meaning of others, in a way that would convince 
most conservative of educators that a little deaf child, if 
=i^q|^ven the opportunity, will learn to read as easily and naturally 
— 91IB ordinary children. 

"y- — I am convinced that Helen's use of English is due largely to | 
^T^Aer familiarity with books. She often reads for two or three I 
I ^J xnirs in succession, and then lays aside her book reluctantly. / 

- -One d&y as we left the library I noticed that she appeared more / 

- _ aeriotis than usual, and I asked the cause. **I am thinking/ 
se 3iow much wiser we always are when we leave here than wej 
3 -^tfe when we come," was her reply. "^ 
rs When asked why she loved books so much, she once replied: 

1 ; "Because they tell rae so much that is interesting about things 

J. I cannot see, and they are never tired or troubled like people. 

"They tell me over and over what I want to know." -^ 

"While reading from Dickens's "Child's History of England," 

rL^ "We came to the sentence, "Still the spirit of the Britons was not 

- - l>roken." I asked what she thought that meant. She replied, 

- " **I think it means that the brave Britons were not discouraged 

'becatise the Romans had won so many battles, and they wished 
«U the more to drive them away." It would not have been 
-possible for her to define the words in this sentence; and yet she 
3uLd caught the author's meaning, and was able to give it in her 
own words. The next lines are still more idiomatic, "When 
Suetonius left the country, they fell upon his troops and retook 
the island of Anglesea." Here is her interpretation of the 
■entence: "It means that when the Roman general had gone 
m,vray, the Britons began to fight again; and because the Roman 
soldiers had no general to tell them what to do, they were over- 
^noxne by the Britons and lost the island they had captured." 

She prefers intellectual to manual occupations, and is not 
mo fond of fancy work as many of the blind children are; yet 
mthc is eager to join them in whatever they are doing. She 
Sias learned to use the Caligraph typewriter, and writes very 
^2orrectly, but not rapidly as yet, having had less than a month's 
^»ractice. 
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pre than two years ago a c-ou^in taught her the tclegtaf* 

abet by making the dots and dashes on the back ot !• 
(l with his finger. Whenovpr she meets any one icbo 
[liar 'with this system, she is delighted to use it In eopvefSr 
1 have found it a convenient medium of commTinicas^ 
Helen when she is at some distance from tne^ for it cnmUii| 
Ito talk with her by tapping tapon the floor with my iM 
Ifecls the vibrations and understands what is said to her. 

was hoped that one so peculiarly endowed by nature » 

m, would, if left entirely to her own resourci>s, throw SMct 

upon such psychological questions as were t\ot exhfiosi 

^' investigated by Dr. Howe; but their hopes were not tt 

M. In the case of Helen, as in that of Laura Bridgtnac. 

Ijipointment was inevitable. It is impossible to isolate* 

\1 in the midst of society, so that he shall not be infiuencti 

:he beliefs of those with whom he associates. In Helco'* 

such an end could not have been attained witbont dcpri^^ 

her of that iiitLTcourse with others, which is essentia ^ 

nature. 

must havp been evident to tho?*e who w-atclicd the rzpA 
jldinj^ of HHcn's faculties that it would not be possible tf 
t her imjuisiiive spirit for any length of time from rearhicE 
towani the unfalhomable mystt-rit'S of life. But gr tat call 
been taken not to lead her thoujjhls prematurely to ths 
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CSved that some power, not htimad, miast have created the 
J, earth, the sun, and the thousand natural objects with which 
^ >he was perfectly familiar. 

t Finally she one day dt?raanded a name for the power^ the 
escistence ol which she had already conceived in her own mind. 
' Through Charles Kingsley's "Greek Heroes" she had become 
Llafnlliar with the beautiful stones of the Greek gods and god- 
^desses, and she must have met with the words Cod^ Jteaoen, 

tsoi^t^ and a great many similar expressions in books. 
She never asked the meaning of such words, nor made any 
mcnt when they occurred; and until February, iSSg, no one 

ever spoken to her of CJod, At that time, a dear relative 
was also an earnest Christian, tried to tell herabotit God; 
btift, as this lady did not use words suited to the comprehension 
oi the child, they made Httle impression upon Helen's mind, 
VTben I subsequently talked with her she said; *'I have some- 
thing very funny to tell you, A. says God made me and every 
K»c out of sand; but it must be a jokc> I am made of £esh 
U3d blcMsd and bone, am 1 not?'* Here she examined her arm 
riih evident sat i^f act ton. laughing heartily to herself. After 

Bnnent she went on; "A* says God is everywhere, and that 
B all love; but I do not think a person can be made out of 
Love is only something in our hearts. Then A, said 
her very comical thing. She says He (meaning God) ta 
toy dear father. It made me laugh quite hard, for I know my 
ther is Arthur Keller.'^ 

X explained to her that she was not 3^ able to understand 
rhat had been told her, and so easily led her to see that it 
irauld be better not to talk about such things until she was wiser. 
She had met with the expression Mother Nature in the courec 
>f her readinj^, and for a long time she was in the habit of ascrib* 
Dg to Mother Nature whatever she felt to be beyond the power 
f tnaa to acdomplish. She woidd say, when speaking of the 
pT»wth of a plants "Mother Nature sends the sunshine and the 
in to make the trees and the grass and the flowers grow/* 
Che following extract from my notes will show what were her 
deas at this timer 
Helen seemed a tittle serious after supper, and Mrs. H^ asked 
r ol what she was thinking. "1 am thinking how very busy 
lear Mother Natttre is in the springtime," she replied. When 
ked why, she answered: "Because she has so many children 
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ike care of. ^he Is the mother of everytbisg; the Sowef 
Itrees and winds." 

I low does Mother Nature take care of the flowers?" I askd 
sends the surisbinc and rain to toake them grow/' Heb 
ledj and after a moment she addcdt "I think the suosfc* 
|;iture's warm smile^ and the raindrops are her tcans." 

iter she said; '^1 do not know if Mother Nature made na. 

ictk my mother got me from heaven, but I do not knew 

:'e that place is. I know that daises and pansies come froa 

h which have been put in the ground; but children do d« 

y out of the ground, I am sure. I have never seen a plant- 

! But I cannot imagini? who nsade Mother Nature, cm 

I love the beautiful spring, because the budding tiws 

the blossoming flowers and the tender green leaves fill Biy 
It with joy. I must go now to see my garden. The d^ae» 
I the pansies will think I have forgotten them,'* 

Ler May, 1S90, it was evident to me that she had readiHi 
|int where it was impossible to keep frum her the religious 

fs hrld by those wit.h whom she was in daily contact. Sl» 

>^;t overwholmt^d me with inqjuiries which were the natural 
[rowth of her quickened intelligence. 

Lrly in May she wrote on her tablet the following list d 

l-ions; 

|I ■vvjsti to write about things I do not understand- Who made 

What makes the safl 
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^that sh(^ can understand whatever it is desirable for her to know. 
Unless there had been in Helen's mind some such intellectual 
process as the questions indicate, any explanation of them 
would have been unintelligible to her. Without that degree of 
mental development and activity which perceives the neces- 
sity of superhuman creative power, no explanation of natural 
phenomena is possible. 

After she had succeeded in formulating the ideas which had 
been slowly growing in her mind, they seemed suddenly lo 
absorb all her thought!^, and she became impatient to have 
everything explained. As we were passing a large globe a short 
timtf aiier sbu had written the questions, she slopped before 
it and asked, "Who made the real world ?"' I replied, "No one 
knows how the earth, the sun» and all the worlds which we call 
stars came to be; but I will tell you how wise men have tried 
to account for their origin, and to interpret the great and 
mysterious forces of nature.'* 

She khew that the Greeks had many gods to whom they 
ascribed various powers, because they believed that the sun, 
the lightning, and a hundred other natural forces, were inde- 
pendent and superhuman powers. But after a great deal of 
thought iind study, I told her, men came to believe that all 
forres were manifestations of one power, and to that power they 
gave the name God. 

She was very still for a few minutes, evidently thinking 
caracsUy* She then asked. "Who made God?" I was com- 
pelled to ev^ade her question, for I could not explain to her the 
tnystcry of a self-existent being* Indeed* many of her eager 
questions would have puzzled a far wi$er person than 1 am. 
Here are some of them: *'What did God make the new worlds 
out of?'* "Where did he get the soil, and the water, and the 
seeds, and the first animals?'* "Where is God?" *'Did you 
ever see God ?** 1 told her that God was evety where, and that 
site must not think of Him as a person, but as the life, the mind, 
the soul of everything. She interrupted me: "Everything does 
not ha%'C life. The rocks have not hfe, and they cannot think." 
It is often necessary to remind her that there arc infinitely 
many things that the wisest people in the worM cannot explain. 

No creed or dogma has been taught to Helen, nor has any 
effort been made to force religious beliefs upon her attention, 
Being fully aware of my own iacompetencc to give her any 
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|uate explanations of the mysteries which underUe the (laafi 
rod, Koul, and immortality, I have always felt obliged, byi 
tc of duty to my pupil, to say as little as pci<s^ble abas 
[tim1 matters. The Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks* ha£ cxpbisd 
icr in a bcaiitiful way the fatherhood of God. 
|he has not as yet been allowed to read the Bible^ becteff 
not see how she can do so at present without getting i 
erroneous conception of the attributes of God, I hx^ 
[oidy told her in simple language of the beautiful and helptoi 
of Jesus, and of his cruel death. The narrative aJSectet 
greatly when first she iistetjed to it. 

I'hen she referred to our conversation again, it was to a^ 
ly did not Jesus go away, bo that his enemies could notfioi 
V* She thought the miracles of Jesus very strange. Wba 
that Jefius walked on the sea to meet His disciples, illBt 
, decidedly, "It does not mean waikifd^ it means steam,*' 
.'H told of the instance in which Jesus raised the dead, sia 
niuth pL^r^jlexc'iJ, saying, "I did not know life could conn 
; into the dead body !" 

n^j day she said, sadly: "i am blind and deaf. That i 

I cannot see God/' I taught her the word ii%visible, and 

her we could not see God with our cvcS, because He wi^ » 

jit; but that when our htiiris were full of goodness and 

(tloncss, then we &aw Him because then Tve were more liit 
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[red years." Wh^n asked if she would n^t like to live 
^^Jtx/ays in a. beautiful country called heaven, her first quefition 
^^ms^ 'Where is heaven ?" I was obliged to confess that 1 did 
laot know* but suggested that tt might bo on one of the stars^ 
^ moment aft^r she said, *'WiU you please go first and tell 
TTie a!l about it?" and then she added, "Tuscumbia is a very 
t^cautiful little town." It was more than a year before she 
aiUuded to the subject again, and when she did return to it, 
-ber questions were numerous and persistent^ She asked: 
lerc is heaven, and what is it like? Wliy cannot we know 
tnuch about heaven as we do about foreign countriea?" I 
>ld her in very simple language that there may be many places 
led heaven, hut that essentially it waa a condition — the ful- 
ifltnent of the heart's tlcstre, the satisfaction of its wants; and 
vt heaven existed wherever rigtu was acknowledgc^d, believed 
and loved. 
She shrinks from the tbought of death with evident dismay, 
fntly, on being shown a deer which had been killed by 
fr brother, she was greatly distressed, and asked sorrowfuUyj 
•*Why must everything die, even the fleet-footed deer?" At 
anothtr time she asked, '*Do you not think wc would be very 
rn-ach happier always, if we did not have to die ?" I said. *'No; 
.because, if thtre were no death, our world would soon be so 
)wded with living creatures that it would be impossible for 
ly of Oicm tr> live eamfoitahly.*' "But.'* said Helen » quickly, 
think God could make some more worlds as well as be made 
this one/ " 

When friends have tnld her of the great happiness which 
awaits her in another life, she instantly asked: "How do you 
IcDow, if yon have not been dead V* 

The literal sense in which she sometimes takes common 

words and idioms shows how necessary it is that we should 

znake sure that she receives their correct meaning. When 

told recently that Hungarians were born musicians, she asked 

in surprise, "Do they sing when they are bom?" When her 

-friend added that some of the pupils he had seen in Budapest 

Jiad more than one hundred tunes in their heads, she said, 

Haughing. '*! think their heads must be very noisy." She sees 

"■^he ridiculous quickly, and, instead of being seriously troubled 

"^3* metaphorical language, she is often amused at her own too 

'3iter^ conception of its meaning. 
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■ivtng been told that the ftcrtil iras tsithout form, she irjil 
!^ perplexed at David's words, *'He leadeth my sod" 
s it feet? Caa it wait? Is it blind?'* she asked; farn 
mind the idea of being led was asaocia.t<?d vith blindnes. 
: all the subjects which perplex and trouble Helen* wa 
"css^s her so mtich as the knowledge of the existence d 

and of the suffering which results from it. For a kaf 

it was possible to keep this knowledge from her; and ft 
always be comparatively easy to prevent her from cominf 
.?rsonal contact with x-ice ajid wickedness. The fact tlat 
•xists, and that great misery results from it, dawned gr^d^ 
upon her mind as she understood more and more cleari? 
Ives and experiences of those aroujid her. The necessit^^ d 
and penalties had to be explained to her. She found it ray 

to recM^ncHe the presence of evil in the world with the idea 
'td which had been presented to her mind. 
nc day she asked, "Does God take care of us all the timer 
was answered in thf? affirmative. "Then why did be let 

Eistpr fall this morning, and hurt her head so badly?" 

thcr time she was asking about the power and goodness of 

She had been told of a terrible storm at sea. in whki 

ral lives were lost, and she asked, "^liy did not God 

the ptioplc if he can do all things?" 
jrrounded by loving: friends and the gentlest influence, 
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le treastiry c( the English language, or that "her mental 
Ities emerged, full armed, from thdr then living tomb, as 
hs Athene from the head of Zeus/* as one of her enthusiastic 
irers would have us believe. At first* the words, phrases 
fientenccs which she used in expressing her thoughts were 
■cprpduclions of what we had used in conversation with 
and which her memory had iinconscicusly retained, And 
cd. this is true of the languaf:;e of all children. Their 
uage is the meTuory of the language they hear spoken in 

tomes. Countless repetition of the conversation of daily 
impressed certain words and phrases upon their memories, 
when they come to talk themselves, memory supplies the 
Is they lisp. Likewise* the language of educated people 
e memory of the language of books. 

mguagc grows out of life* out of its needs and experiences. 
irst tny little pupil's mind was all but vacant. She had 
Miving in a world she could not re-alize. Language and 
fdge are indissolubly connected; they are interdependent. 
I work in language presupposes and depends on a real. 
viedge of things. As soon as Helen grasped the idea that' 
ythtng had a name, and that by means of the manual' 
abet these names could be transmitted from one to another, 
xje«ded to awaken her further interest in the objects whose. 
es she learned to spell with such evident joy. / never^ 
ht language for tfw purpose of teaching it; but invariably, 

Snguage as a medium for the communication of thought;^ 
eleaming of language was coincident with the acquisition] 
lOwlcdge. In ordur to use language intelligently, one must i 
j^Bomethini; to talk about, and having something to talk 
it is the result of having had experiences; no amount of 
uage training will enable our little children to use language 

eas« and fluency unless they have something clearly in their 
Is which ihey wish to communicate, or unless we succeed 
vakening in them a desire to know what is In the minds of 
rs. 

: first I did not attempt to confine my pupil to any system. 
rays tried to find out what interested her most, and made 

the slarting-point for the new lesson, whether It had any 
ing on the lesson 1 had planned to teaeh or not. During 
first two years of her intellectual life. I required Helen 
Titc very little. In order to write one must have some- 
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to write about, and having Bontething to write at*' 
ires some mental preparation. The ntemory musl bt 
.'d with ideas and the mind must he entichcil with knowkdft 
[re writing becomes a natural and pleastirable effort. T(S 
t\, 1 think, children are required to write before they haw 
thing to say. Teach them to think and read and til 
|out self-repreasioiip and they wUl write because they c&nnx 
it. 

iilen acquired language by practice and ha.bit ratter tha 

udy of rules and definitions. Grammar with its p"«'«j 

V' o£ classifications^ nomenclatures, and paradigms* t* 

lly discarded in her education. She learned language Iff 

[g brought in contact with the living Jangirage itself; ^ 

made to deal with it in everyday conversation, and inh« 

and to turn it over ia a variety of ways until she *3a 

to use it correctly- No doubt I talked tnuch more will 

ingers, and more constantly than 1 should have done with 

mnuth; lor had she possessed the use of sight and hearing. 

|\vuuld have boeti less dependent on me for entertainmec* 

instruction, 

[believe every child has hidden away somewhere in his hoaf 

-; capacities which may be quickened and developed if vt 

>out it in the right way ; but we shall never properly deveif^p 

[highLT natures of our little ones while wc continue to fiD 

minds ^^ith the so-called rudiments. Mathematics yill 
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aod experienced; but iiAve always ob^ierved that children 
test the greatest delight in the lofty, pcietic language 
we are too ready to think tjeyond their comprehension- 
is is all you will understand," said a teacher to a class of 
tie children, closing the book which she had been reading 
them. '*0h, please read us the rest, even if we won*t lander- 
stand it," they pleaded, delighted with the rhythm, and the 
beauty which they felt, even though they could not have 
- ^-explained it. It is not necessary that a child should under- 
evcry word in a book bcJorc he can read with pleasure 
^ irofit. Indeed, only such explanations should be given as 

Lj_»j« rcalJy essential. Helen drank in language which she at 
first could not understand, and it remained in her mind until' 
_ needed, when it fitted itself naturally and easily into her con- 
versation and compositions. Indct^d. it is maintained by some 
_ that she roads too much, that a iijeat deal of originative forca 
is dissipated in the enjoyment of books; that when she might 
see and say things foe herself, she sees them only through the 
_ eye^ oE others, and says them in their language; but I am 
convinced that original composition without the preparation of 
much readinii is an impossibility. Helen has had the best 
^id purest models in language constantly presented to her, 
and her conversation and her writing arc unconscious repro- 
<iuctions of what she has read. Reading, I think, should be 
kept independent of the regular school exercises. Children 
should be encouraged to read for the pure delight of it. The 
Attitude of the child toward his books should be that of uncon- 
scious receptivity. The great works of the imagination ought 
to become a part of his life, as they were once of the very 
substance of the men who wrote them. It is true, the more 
sensitive and imaginative the uiind is that receives the thought- 
pictures and images of literature, the more nicely the finest 
lines are reproduced. Helen has the vitality of feeling, the 
£reshness and eagerness of interest, and the spiritual insight of 
the artistic temperament, and naturally she has a more active 
and intense joy in life, simply as life, and in nature, books, and 
people than less gifted mortals. Her mind is so filled with the 
beautiful thoughts and ideals of the great poets that nothing 
^eerns commonplace to her; for her ima^nattoti colours all life 
with its own rich hues. 
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'here has been much discussion of such of Miss SuUi^^^^ 
tements and explanations as have been published bctot 
3 much has been written by people who do not know ib 
blems of the deaf at &^t hand* and I do not care to nU 
ch to it. Miss Keller's education, however, is so faadt 
qtally a question of language teaching that it rather iududs 

problems o£ the deaf than limits itself to the deaf aktt 
ichers can draw their own conclusions. For the xnajoci^ 
readers, who will not approach Miss Keller's life from tie 
icator's point of view, I will summarize a few principal thatf 
Miss Sullivan's methods. 

ifiss Sullivan has begun where Df, Howe left o£ He 
cnted the instrument, the physical means of working, brt 

teaching of language is quite another thiog froni the mechat 
1 means by which language may be taught. By experimenu 
studying other children , Miss SulUvan came upon the practkji| 
y of teaching language by the natural method. It was ftf 
s "natural method" that Dr. Howe was groping, but hi 
er got to this idea, that a deaf child should not be tacgt! 
h word separately by definition, but should be given language 
endless repetition o£ language which it does not understaffiL 
d this is Miss Sullivan's great discoverJ^ All day lon^ia' 
ir play-time and work-time Miss Sullivan kept spelling into 

pupiTs hand, and by that Helen Keller absorbed woitfe 
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bey did want to know. Wliy not, says Miss Sullivan, make a 

tnguage lesson out of what they were interested in ?* 

Akin to iKis idea of talking to the child about what int^rest^ 

ini. is the principle never to silence a child who asks questions. 

>Ut to answer the questions as tnjl3'' as possible; for, says Miss 

kiilivan. the question is the door to the child's mind. Miss 

^ulLivani never needlessly belittled her ideas or expressions 

tfo suit the supposed state of the child's intelligence. She 

lltrged every one to speak to Helen naturally, to give her full 

jbeotcnces and intelligent ideas, never minding whether Helen 

understood or not. Thus Miss Sullivan knew what eo many 

[kjcople do not understand, that after the first rudimentary 

Me^^nitions of kat, cup^ go^ sit, the unit of language, as 

■lie child leams it. is the sentence, which is also the unit 

[rf language in our adult cxpefienqe. We do not take in a 

lentcncc word by word, but as a whole. It is the proposition, 

tomething predicated about something, that conveys an idea. 

True, single words do suggest and express ideas; the child may 

y simply "mamma" when he means "Where is mamma?" but 

■ leams the expression of the ideas that relate to mamma — he 

[cams language— by hearing complete sentences. And though 

Kiss Sullivan did not fwrce grammatical completeness upon the 

Srst finger-Uspings ni her pupil, yet when she herself repeated 

clen's sentence, *'mammamilk,*' she filled out the construction, 

pomplcted the child's ellipsis and said, "Mamma will bring Helen 

Botnc milk." 

Thus Miss Sullivan was working out a natural method, which 

so simple, so lacking in artificial system, that her method 

•ather to be a destruction of method. It is doubtful if 

i)ii have heard of Helen Keller if Miss SuUix^an had not 

bctii where there were other children. By watching them, she 

teamed to treat her pupil as nearly as possible like an ordinary 

^Id. 

The manual a.pnabet was not the only means of presenting 
Rfofd^ to Helen Keller's lingers. Books supplemented, perhaps 
KftiAled \n importance, the manual alphabet, as a means of 
tsaching language, Helen sat poring over them before she could 
nead, not at first for the story, but to find words she knew; 
ind the definition of new words which is implied in their con- 
text, in their position with reference to words known, added 
. • Page 3SI* 
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lens vocabulary. Books arc the siotebouse of langrufi,! 
any child, whether draf or not. if he has his atteDtkil 
cted in any way to printed pagra, mtist learn. He ktan 
y reading what he understands, but by reading and remtfr 
g words he does not understand. Ajid though perhap* fc* 
ren will have as much precocious interest in books as did 
1 KeUer. yet the natural curiosity of every healthy cM3 
be turned to printed pages, especially if the teacher i 
r and plays a word game as Mi&3 Sullivan did* Helefl 
r is supposed to have a special aptitude for ]asguag«s^ 
true rather that she has a special aptitude for thinHn^ 
ler leaning toward Janguage is due to the fact that langtup 

ithmetic, but her way to outward things, 
len at the age of fourteen she had had but a few IeflS<Bi 
crman, she read over the words of *'Wilhelm Tell" and 
igcd to get the sturj', Of grammar she knew nothing find 
ifcd nothi ng for it. She got the language from the languag* 
. and this is, ncitt to hearing the language spokm, the way 
iny one to get a foreign tongue, more vital and, ia the 
easier than our schoolroom method of beginning with tbt 
mar. In the same way she played with Latin, Jcaminf 
inly from the lessons her first Latin teacher ;yavG her» but 
gninKo^'Pi"ni]d over the wcirda of a text, a game she played 
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titude, turned to language because of its extraordinary value 

There have been many discussions of the question whether 
elen Keller's achievements are due to her natural ability or to 

xnethod by which she was taught. 
It is true that a teacher with ten times Miss Sullivari's genius 
uld not have made a. pupil so remarkable as Helen Keiler 
t of a child bom dull and mentally deficient. But it is also 
e that, with ten times her native genius, Helen Keller could 
not have grown to what she is, if she had not been excellently 
taught {rom the very start, and especially at the start. And 
the fact remains that she was taught by a method of teaching 
language to the deaf, the essential principles of which are clearly 
expressed in Miss Sullivan's letters, written while she was dis- 
DOVering the method and putting it successfully into practice. 
Aitd it ean be applied by any teacher to any healthy deaf 
cliild^ and in the broadest interpretation of the principles, can 
be applied to the teaching of kinguage of all kinds to ail children. 
In the niany discussions of this t|uestion writers seem to 
throw us from one horn to another of a dilemma — cither a 
bom genius in Helen Keller, or a perfect method in the teacher. 
Both things may be true at once, and there is another truth 
lirhich makes the dilemma imperfect. Miss Sullivan is a person 
af extraordinary power. Her cnethod might not succeed so 
Bocapletely in the hands of any one else. Miss Sullivan's vigor- 
■us. original mind has lent much of its vitahty to her pupit. 
tf Miss Keller is fond of language and not interested especi^ly 
n mathematics, it is not surprising to 6nd Miss Sullivan's 
llterests very similar. And this does not mean that Miss Keller 
S ttoduly dependent on her teacher. It is told of her that, as a 
diild of eight, when some one tried to interfere with her, she 
lat sober a few moments and. when afikcd what was the trouble, 
mawcred* "1 am preparing to assert my independence." Such 
m aggressive personality cannot grow up in mere dependence 
sveo under the guidance of a will like Miss Sullivan's But 
tfiss Sullivan by her "natural aptitude" has done for her pupil 
nuch that is not capable of analysis and reduction to principle; 
ihe has given the inspiration which is in al! close friendship, and 
irhich rather develops than limits the powers of cither -[yerson. 
Moreover, if Miss Keller is a "marvel of sweetness and good- 
IC£s/* if she has a love *'of all things good and bcoutifut/' this 
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lies soiticlbifig about the teacher who has lived with herlif 
en yeans. 

icre is, then, a good deal that Hiss Sullivaxi ha£ dowe h 

Keller which no other teacher can do in ju£t the &ame Tkj 

[toy one else. To have another Helen Ke^ller there must b? 

:htr Miss Sullivan. To have smother wdl-cducated dcti 

blind child, there need only be another teacher, living nodff 

durable conditions, amongplenty of external interests, ttose^ 

from her pupLl, allowed to have a free hand, anduaq 

lany as she necd& of the principles which Miss Sullivan hd 

[d her the trouble of finding out for herself, modifying aoi 

|ng as she finds it necessao^ and there must be a pupil b 

I ht-akh, of good native powers^ young enough not tohait 

n beyond recovery in ignorance. Any den.f child or deal 

blind child in good health can be taught. And the Cfflt 

\o it is the parent or the special teacher, not the school 1 

I.V that this idea will be vigorously combated by those who 

luL-t schools for thu duaf. To be sure, the deaf school is 

i>iily thing possible for children educated by the State, But 

evident that precisely what the deaf child needs to be 

:ht is what other children Warn bi^fore thvy go to school at 

When iiiss Sullivan wtnt out in the barnyard and pictd 

little chicken and talked to Helen about it. she was givi&| 

id of instruction impossible inside four walls, and impossilslf 
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>il at 
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lat to bring them somewhere ne^r the exaggerated things that 
are said about them. 
3 Let me sum up a few of the elements that made Helen Keller 
tfwhat she is. In the 6rst place she had nineteen months' experi- 
ecnce of sight and sound. This meant some mental development^" 
dBUe bad inherited vigour of body and mind. She expressed 
-ideas in signs before she learned language. Mrs. Keller writes 
smct faat before her illness Helen made signs for everything, 
Jm3~Ber molHer thought this habit the cause of her slowness in 
: teftrn! !Og to speak.' After the illness, when they were dependent > > 
r<m signs, Helen's tendency to gesture developed. How far ' 
.she could receive communications is hard to determine, but 
-she knew much that was going on around her. She recognized 
that others used their lips; she "saw" her father reading a paper 
and when he laid it down she sat in his chair and held the paper 
before her face. Her early rages were an unhappy expression 
of the natural force of character which instruction was to turn 
into trained and organized power. -^ 

It was, then, to a good subject that Miss Sullivan brought her 
devotion and intelligence, and fearless willingness to experiment. 
Miss Sullivan's methods were so good that even without the 
practical result, any one would recognize the truth of the 
teacher's ideas. Miss Sullivan has in addition a vigorous 
personality. And finally all the conditions were good for that 
first nature school, in which the teacher and pupil played 
together, exploring together and educating themselves, pupil 
and teacher inseparable. ^ 

Miss Keller's later education is easy to understand and needs 
no further explanation than she has given. Those interested 
may get on application to the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C, 
the reports of the teachers who prepared her for college, Mr. 
Arthur Gitman of the Cambridge School for Young Ladies, and 
Hr. Merton S. Keith. 
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■ two persoi^ who have written autboritatively ahcni 

Keller 'a speech and the way she learaed it are Miss Sani 
|r * of the Horace Ma«n School for th<* Deaf in Bossxn, 

Lchusetts, who gave her the first lessons, and Miss SultivaiL 
|by her unremitting discipline^ carried on the succefi d 

first lessona. 

fore I quote from Miss Sullivan's account, let me try ta 
Isome itnprcsaion of what Miss Keller's speech and voia 
|ties are at present. 

r voice is low and pltasiant to listen to Her speech lacla 
hy and modulation; it runs in a sinR-song when sh^ is 
|ng aloud; and when she sj>caks with fair degree of lowd- 

it hovers about two or three middle tones. Her voicr 
lin j,spirati4 quality; there stems always to be too mudi 

h fi>r the amount of tone. Some of her notes are mustcai 

Jiannin^. When she is telling a child's story ♦ or one ifitb 
in it. her Vdicc runs into pretty slurs from one tore to 
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emphasis as in French and so does not put sufficient stress on 
accented syllables. She sajrs, for example, "pro'-vo'-ca'-tion'/' 
"in'-di'-vi'-du'-al," with ever so little difference between the 
value of the syllables, and a good deal of inconsistency in the 
pronuncfalion of the same word one day and the next. 1 1 would , 
1 think, be hard to make her feel just how to pronounce dic- 
tionary without her erring either toward dictumayry or 
dtciion*ryt and, of course, the word is neither one nor the 
other. For no system of marks in a lexicon can tell one how 
to pronounce a word. The only way is to hear it. especially in 
a language like English which is so full of unspellable, suppressed 
vowels and quasi-vowels. 

Miss Keller's vowels are not firm. Her awful is nearly awfU. 
The wavering is caused by the absence of accent on ful, for 
she pronounces full correctly. 

She sometimes mispronounces as she reads aloud and comes 
on a word which she happens never to have uttered, though 
she may have written it many times. This difficulty and some 
others may be corrected when she and Miss Sullivan have more 
time. Since 1894, they have been so much in their books that 
they have neglected everything that was not necessary to the 
immediate task of passing the school years successfully. Miss 
Keller will never be able, I believe, to speak loud without 
destroying the pleasant quality and the distinctness of her 
words, but she can do much to make her speech clearer. 

When she was at the Wright-Humason School in New York» 
Dr. Humason tried to improve her voice, not only her word 
pronunciation, but the voice itself, and gave her lessons in tone 
and vocal exercises. 

. It is hard to say whether or not Miss Keller's speech is easy 
to understand. Some understand her readily; others do not. 
Her friends grow accustomed to her speech and forget that it is 
different from that of any one else. Children seldom have any 
■ difficulty in understanding her; which suggests that her delib- 
erate, measured speech is like theirs, before they come to the 
adult trick of running all the words of a phrase into one move- 
ment of the breath. I am told that Miss Keller speaks better 
than most other deaf people. 

Miss Keller has told how she learned to speak.* Miss Sulli- 

•Pase 58. 
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accouTit in her address at Chautauqua, in July. r&s*. 
JE meeting of Tlie American Association to Promote xht 
ling of Speech to the Deaf, is substantially like Miss KeUeis 
ints ol fact. 



MISS SULLIVAN S ACCOUNT OF MlSS KBLLER S SPSICH 

was three years from the time when Helen began to cam- 

|catc by means of the raannal alphabet that she receird 

irst lessan in the more natural and universal medium oi 

LD intercourse — oral language. She had bcTCome very pro£- 

in the use of the manual alphabet, which was her otjK 

^s of communjcatton with the outsLde world; throagb 

had acquired a vocabulary which enabled her to cotivhk 

, read intelliR:ently, and write with comparative ki» 

Icorrectncss, Nevertheless, the impulse to utter audiUe 

la was strong within her. and the constant efforts whicb 

Ic to repress this instinctive tendenc}-, which I feared iri 

wmilf! bccmne tiTipleasant, were of no avail. T made no 

to Leach her to speak, because I regarded her inability to 

h the lips of others as an insurmountable obstacle. Bin 

".idually became cnnseious that her way of coTnTnunicatiug 
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T having given the subject of articulation serious study, I 

=r went with my pupil, for advice and assistance, to Miss Sarah 

li Fuller. Miss Fuller was delighted with Helen's earnestness and 

enthusiasm, and at once began to teach her. In a few lessons 

she learned nearly all of the English sounds, and in less than a 

month she was able to articulate a great many words distinctly. 

From the first she was not content to be drilled in single 

soimds, but was impatient to pronounce words and sentences. 

^ The length of the word or the difficulty of the arrangement 

^ of the elements never seemed to discourage her. But, with 

,. all her eagerness and intelligence, learning to speak taxed her 

, powers to the utmost. But there was satisfaction in seeing 

^ £rom day to day the evidence of growing mastery and the 

possibility of final success. And Helen's success has been more 

complete and inspiring than any of her friends expected, and 

., the child's delight in being able to utter her thoughts in living 

, and distinct speech is shared by all who witness her pleasure 

' when strangers tell her that they understand her. 

I have been asked a great many times whether I think Helen 
will ever speak naturally ; that is, as other people speak. I am 
hardly prepared to decide that t^uestion, or even give an opinion 
regarding it. I believe that 1 have hardly begun yet to know 
what is possible. Teachers of the deaf often express surprise 
that Helen's speech is so good when she has not received any 
regular instruction in speech since the first few lessons given 
her by Miss Fuller. I can only say in reply, "This is due to 
habitual imitation and practice ! practice ! practice !*' Nature 
has determined how the child shall learn to speak, and all we 
can do is to aid him in the simplest, easiest way possible, by 
encouraging him to observe and imitate the vibrations in the 
voice. 



Some further details appear in an earlier, more detailed 
account, which Miss Sullivan wrote for the Perkins Institution 
Report of 189 1. 

I knew that Laura Bridgman had shown the same intuitive 
desire to produce sounds, and had even learned to pronounce 
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simple wf^rds, which she took gn^at delight in usmg, sa^ 
not doubt that Helen could accomplish as much as ttm 
ight, however. tha,t the advantage she would derive woali 

:pay her fof the time aod labcmr that such an experimeni 
cost. 
-eover^ the absence of hearing renders the voice monota- 

\ind often very disagreeable; and such speech is geneiElh 

'lUgiblc except to those familiar with the speaker, 

acquiring of speech by untaught deaf children is always 

md often painful. Too much str?^, it seems to me^ ti 

laid upon the in^portancc of teaching a deaf child to 

Llate — a process which may be detrimental to the pupil't 
■ctual dcvelopttient. In the very natttro of things, articii- 
is an unsatisfactory means of education; while the use of 

l:iTiijal alphabet quickens and invigourates mental acth-ity* 

jthrotigh it the deaf child is brought into clc^e contact Tffili 

{n^^llsh language, and the highest and most abstract ide^ 
ic conveyed to the mind readily and accurately. Helen'* 
-roved it to be also an in\''aluable aid in acquiring articu- 
Sho was already perfectly familiar u-jth \rords and li^ 
iciion of at-niL^nces, and had only mechanical difficulties 
cTcome. Morc?over, she knew what a pleasure speech 

|! be to her, ard this definite knowledge of what she wai 
i^ for gave her the dclijrht of anticipation which made 
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ments were perfectly natural, but the child evidently attached \ 

• no significance to them, and with one exception they were 

V produced not with any intention of communicating with those 

' around her, but from the sheer necessity of exercising her 

innate, organic, and hereditary faculty of expression. She 

:: alwajrs attached a meaning to the word water, which was one 

of the first sounds her baby lips learned to form, and it was 

the only word which she continued to articulate after she 

lost her hearing. Her pronunciation of this gradually became 

indistinct, and when I first knew her it was nothing more than 

a peculiar noise. Nevertheless, it was the only sign she ever 

made for water, and not until she had learned to spell the word 

with her fingers did she forget the spoken symbol. The word 

wiUer, and the gesture which corresponds to the word good-by, 

seem to have been all that the child remembered of the natural 

and acquired signs with which she had been familiar before 

her illness. 

As she became acquainted with her surroundings through the 
sense of feeling (I use the word in the broadest sense, as includ- 
ing all tactile impressions), she felt more and more the pressing 
necessity of communicating with those around her. Her 
little hands felt every object and observed every movement 
of the persons about her. and ^e was quick to imitate these 
movements. She was thus able to express her more imperative, 
needs and many of her thoughts. 

At the time when I became her teacher, she had made for 
herself upward of sixty signs, all of which were imitative and 
were readily understood by those who know her. The only 
signs which I think she may have invented were her signs for 
small and large* Whenever she wished for anything very 
much she would gesticulate in a very expressive manner. Failing 
%o make herself understood, she would become violent. In 
the years of her mental imprisonment she depended entirely 
•upon signs, and she did not work out for herself any sort of 
articulate language capable of expressing ideas. It seems, 
however, that, while she was still suffering from severe pain, she 
noticed the movements of her mother's lips. 

When she was not occupied, she wandered restlessly about 
the house, making strange though rarely unpleasant sounds. 

* See Pases 319 and 33S. 
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(c seen her rock her dotl» tnakini; a conlinuotis. monottrnotis 

, keeping one hand on her throat, while the fingers of the 

hand noted the movements of her lips. This was la. 

ion of her mother's crooning to the baby. Occasionally 

■okc out into a. merry l^ugh, and then she would reach out 

^-juch the mouth of any one who happened to be near her^ 

if he were laughing also. If she detected no stnile, she 

[nlatod excitedly, trying to convey her ihoug-bt ; but if sht 

to make her companion laugh > she sat still for a feff 

•nts, with a troublcdand disappointed expression. Sh^-was 

d with anything which made a noise. She liked to f«l 

t purr; and if by chance she felt of a dos in the act of 

igf, she showed great pleasure. She alwrays liked to stand 

ic piano when some one was playing artd singing. She 

one hand on the singcr*s mouth, while the other nested on 

iiano, and she stood in this position as long as any one 

stnR to her; and afterward she would make a continuous 

which she called sin^^in^. The only words she had 

'd io pronounce with any degree of distinctnesj; previous 

[arrh, iSgo, were pi^pa. matiitiin. baby, sister^ Thtsc 

she had C3iight without instruction from the lips of 

Tt will be seen that they contain three vowel and 

fnponant elements, and these formed the foundation for her 

^al IcK^ion in ?ipcakin^. 

::;nd of the fimt lesson she was able 
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with the pronunciation of his name; nor would she give it up 
imtil she was able to articulate the word distinctly. Her 
interest never diminished for a moment; and, in her eagerness 
to overcome the difficulties which beset her on all sides, she 
taxed her powers to the utmost, and learned in eleven lessons 
all of the separate elements of speech. 



Enough appears in the accounts by Miss Keller's teacher 
to show the process by which she reads the lips with her fingers, 
the process by which she was taught to speak, and by which, of 
course, she can listen to conversation now. In reading the 
lips she is not so quick or st> acciu-ate as some reports declare. It 
is a clumsy and unsatisfactory way of receiving communication, 
useless when Miss Sullivan or some one else who knows the 
manual alphabet is present to give Miss Keller the spoken words 
of others. Indeed, when some friend is trying to speak to 
Miss Keller, and the attempt is not proving successful. Miss 
Sullivan usually helps by spelUng the lost words into Miss 
Keller's hand. 

President Roosevelt had tittle difficulty last spring in making 
Miss Keller understand him, and especially requested Miss 
SulUvan not to spell into her hand. She got every word, for 
the President's speech is notably distinct. Other people say 
they have no success in making Miss Keller "hear" them. 

A few friends to whom she is accustomed, like Mrs. A. C. Pratt, 
and Mr. J. E. Chamberlin, can pass a whole day with her and 
tell her everything without the manual alphabet. The ability 
to read the lips helps Miss Keller in getting corrections of her 
pronunciation from Miss SulUvan and others, just as it was 
the means of her learning to speak at all, but it is rather an 
accompUshment than a necessity. , 

It must be remembered that speech contributed in no way to / 
her fimdamental education, though without the ability to speak,! 
she cotild hardly have gone to higher schools and to college. | 
But she knows better than any one else what value speech j 
has had for her. The following is her address at the fifth ' 
meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
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?ech to the DeaJf at Mt, Airy, Philadelphia, PennsylvaToi 
i, 1896: 

ADDRESS OP HBLB24 EELL£R AT MT. AIRY 

rou knew all the joy I feel in bcrmg able to speak to yoa 
|.\ I think you would have some idea of the value of speedt 

deaf, and you would understand why I want every Htile 

hild in all this great world to have an opportunity to 

|to speak. I know that niuch has been said and written 

LS subject, and that there is a wide difference of opinion 

'. tiacbers of the deaf in regard to oral instruction. It 

M ry straugc to me that there should h^ this differertce oi 

n ; I cannot understand how any one interested in our 

ion can fail to appreciate the satisfaction we £e«l in bdaf 

.0 express our thoughts in living words. Why, 1 use 

constantly, and I cannot begin to tell yott bow much 
ire it gives me to do so. Of course I know that it is oot 
|s ca5>* for strangers to understand nic, hut it will be by 
/; and in the meantime I have the un&pcakable happiness 
jwing that my family and friends rejoice in my ability to 
My little sister and baby brother love to have ine 
icn^ stories in the lon^ summer evenings when I am at 
If! my mother and teaeber often ask me to read to 
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eed, nothing was left save the impulse to fly, but that was 
lething. One can never consent to creep when one feels an 
3ulse to soar. But, nevertheless, it seemed to me sometimes 
,t I could never use my speech-wings as God intended I 
uld use them; there were so many difficulties in the way, 
many discouragements; but I kept on trying, knowing that 
ience and perseverance would win in the end. And while 
rorked, I built the most beautiful air-castles, and dreamed 
ams, the pleasantest of which was of the time when I should 
c like other people; and the thought of the pleasure it would 
e my mother to hear my voice once more, sweetened every 
irt and made every failure an incentive to try harder next 
e. So I want to say to those who are trjdng to learn to 
ak and those who are teaching them: Be of good cheer. 
not think of to-day's failures, but of the success that may 
le to-morrow. You have set yourselves a difficult task, but 
I will succeed if you persevere; and you will find a joy in 
rcoming obstacles — a delight in climbing rugged paths, 
ich you would perhaps never know if you did not sometime 
' backward — if the road was always smooth and pleasant, 
nember, no effort that we make to attain something beautiful 
;ver lost. Sometime, somewhere, somehow we shall find 
t which we seek. We shall speak, yes, and sing, too, as 
1 intended we should speak and sing 





CHAPTER V i 
LITERARY STYLE 

one can have read Miss Keller^s autobiography withoot 
g that she writes unusually fine English. Any tfadicr 
uposition knows that he can bring his pupils to the poiat 
iting without errors in s>Titax or in the choice of words. 

just this accuracy which Miss Keller's early educatiflo 
as the point to which any healthy child can be brought, 
/hich the analysis of that education accounts for, Thoae 
„ry to make her an exception* not to be explained by asj 
analysis of her early education, fortify their position by 
jpual to the remarkable excellence of hcT use of lan^nag? 
when she was a child. 

IS appeal is to a certain dcf^rec valid ; for, indeed, lhi:ij^ 
ional harmonies of language and beauties of thought wtifb 

style are the gifts of the gods. No teacher could have 

lli^Ien Keller sensitive to the beauties of language and 

J finer inteq;jLay of thought which demands expression \^ 

liou^vor^KTOupinp^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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lltbough they are clear and accurate, have not the beauty which 
listinguishcs Miss Keller's English. Her service as a teacher of 
English is not to be measured by her own skill in composition. 
he reason why she read to her pypil so many good books is due, 
I some measure , to the fact that she bad so recently recovered 
ler eyesight. When she became Helen Keller's teacber she 
as jtist awakening to the good things that are in books, from 
vhicb she had been shut out during her years of blindness. 

In Captain Keller's hbrary she found excellent books, 
La.nib'5 "Talcs from Shakespeare," and better still. Montaigne. 
\fter the first year or so of elementary work she met her 
>upil on equal terms, and they read and enjoyed good books 
»g€ther. 

Besides the selection o£ good books, there is one other cause 
or Miss Keller*s excellence in writing, for which Miss SuUivan 
Icserv'cs unlimited credit. That is ber tireless and unrelenting 
liscipline, which is evident in all her work. She never allowed 
er pupil to send off letters which contained offei^ea against 
Aste, but made her, write them over until they were not only 
correct, but charming and wcU phrased. 

Any one who has tried to write knows what Miss Keller owes 
the endless practice which Miss Sullivan demanded of her. 
!,#et a teacher with a Uking for good style insist on a child's 
irriting a paragraph over and o\^er again until it is more than 
orrect, and he will be trainingf, even beyond his own power of 
ixpression, the power of expression in the child. 

How far Miss SuUivan carried this process of refinement 
tnd selection is evident from the humourous comment of Dr. 
)eti» that she made her pupil a little old W'oman, too widely 
liffcrent from ordinaTV children in her maturity of thought. 
KThen Dr. Bell said this he was arguing his own case. For 
'was Dr. Bell who first saw the principles that underlie 
rliss Sullivan's method, and explained the process by wtuch 
i^elen KellcT absorbed language from books. 

There is» moreover, & reason why Helen Keller writes good 
Snglish, which lies in the vety absence of sight and hearing, 
rh« disadvantages of being deaf and blind were overcome 
nd the advantages remained. She excels other deaf people 
l>e<cau5e she was taught as if she were normal. On the other 
fi^jid. the peculiar value to her of language, which ordinary 
people take for granted as a necessary part of them like 
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right hand, made her thiak about language and Iqte h, 
Tjage was her liberator, and itom the first she cherished ii 
tr proof of MUs Keller's early skill in the use of EngUsh, ao'l 
Inal comment on the ex^celknce of this whole niethod oi 
ling, iscontained ia an incident* which , although at tfaetiis^ 
mod unlortunatc, can no longer be regretted, [ refer to tht 
St King" episode, which I shall e^cplain in detail. Miss 
it has given her account of it, and the whole ni&ttcx tpu 
isscd in the first Volta Bureau Souvenir from which 1 quete 
igth: 

• 

miss sulltvak's account op tsk " 7sost kuffo^ 

. John Httz, 

Superintendent of the VoUa Bureau^ WQihingion, D^C* 

>AR Sir; Since my paper was prepared for the second 

on of the Souvenir "Hekn Keller." some facts have befc 
'^ht to my notice which are of interest in connection with 
ubjLct of the acquisition of langT.mfe by my pupil, and if 
not already too Ute for publication in this issue of the 
enir, I shall be glad if I may have opportunity to ^il^\^^ 
1 in detail. 
rhaps it will be remembcned that in my paper.* Trhere allu 
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sion is made to Helen's remarkable memory, it is noted that 
she appears to retain in her mind many forms of expression 
which, at the time they are received, she probably does not 
understand; but when further information is acquired, the 
language retained in her memory finds full or partial expres- 
sion in her conversation or writing, according as it proves of 
greater or less value to her in the fitness of its application to 
the new experience. Doubtless this is true in the case of every 
intelligent child, and should not, perhaps, be considered worthy 
of especial mention in Helen's case, but for the fact that a child 
who is deprived of the senses of sight and hearing might not 
be expected to be as gifted mentally as this little girl proves to 
be; hence it is quite possible we may be inclined to class as 
marvelous many things we discover in the development of her 
mind which do not merit such an explanation. 

In the hope that I may be pardoned if I appear to over- 
estimate the remarkable mental capacity and power of compre- 
hension and discrimination which my pupil possesses, I wish 
to add that, while I have always known that Helen made great 
use of such descriptions and comparisons as appeal to her imag- 
ination and fine poetic nature, yet recent developments in her 
writings convince me of the fact that I have not in the past been 
fully aware to what extent she absorbs the language of her 
favourite authors. In the early part of her education I had 
full knowledge of all the books she read and of nearly all the 
stories which were read to her, and could without difficidty 
trace the source of any adaptations noted in her writing or 
conversation; and I have alwajrs been much pleased to observe 
how appropriately she applies the expressions of a favourite 
author in her own compositions. 

The following extracts from a few of her published letters 
give evidence of how valuable this power of retaining the mem- 
ory of beautiful language has been to her. One warm, sunny 
day in early spring, when we were at the North, the balmy 
atmosphere appears to have brought to her mind the sentiment 
expressed by Longfellow in *'Hiawatha," and she almost sings 
with the poet: *'The ground was all aquiver with the stir of 
new life. My heart sang for very joy. I thought of my own 
dear home. I knew that in that stmny land spring had come 
in all its splendour. 'AH its birds and all its blossoms, all its 
flowers and all its grasses.* " 
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po\it the i^ame tinie» in &, letter to a friend, ia whicli sk . 
Its mention of her Southern home, she gives so close 1 1 
eduction from a poem by one of her favourite authors ihsxl 
extracts from Helen *fi letter and from the poem itself. 



;^ve 

TRACTS PROM KSLKH'S 
LETTPR 

\he i-ntire letter is ffuhltsftt^ 

\p. 34S i^rid 246 of th^ Rf^ 

of the Perkins Institution 

JS91] 

he bluc-hird with his azure 

lies, the thrush clad all in 
n, the robin jerking his 

Imodic throat p the oriole 
ing like a. flake of fire, 
jolly bobolink and his 
>y mate, the mockiog-bird 
Lting the nott's of all, the 
urd with his one sweet 
anil thu busy little wren, 
all niiikiiitj the trei^s in 
"ront yard rin^ with their 
ongH, 



PkOM THE POSM BNTItLlIr 
"spring/* BV OLIVER VM- 
DBLL HOLM£:S 

The bluebird, breathing frcrn 

his azure plumes j 

The fragrance boirowed frotn \ 

the myrtle blooms; 1 

The thnish, poor wanderer, | 

dropping meekly down* 1 
Clad in his remnant of aatum- 

nal brown; I 

The oriole, drifting like a flala 

of fire 
Rent by a whirlwind irutn i. . 

blazing spire; I 

The robin, jerking his spa^ . 

modic throat. 
Repeats imperious, hia sI^l- j 

cato note: 
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^^Hmen*s stones, which I had read to her not long hofore. 

^HMnlltter is published in the Perkins Institution Report (tSqi), 

». ft04. The original story iras read to her from a copy of 

'Asadersen's Stories/' published by Leavitt & Allen Bros., and 

Si^y he found on p. 97 of Part I, in that volume. 

Her admiration for the impressive explanations which Bishop 
Brooks has given her of the Fatherhood of God is well known. 
[n one of his letters* speaking of how God in every way tells us 
Vi his love, he says, "I think he writes it even tipon the waUs 
rf the great house of nature which wc live in, that he is our 
Pather." The next year at Andover she said: "It seems to 
ne the world ia full of goodness, bea.uty, and love; and how 
jrateful we must be to our heavenly Father, who has given us 
so Tnuch to enjoy I His love and care are written all over the 
WfUls of nature/' 

In these later years, since Helen has come in contact with so ^ 
OBMy persons who are able to converse? freely with her, she has 1 
nade the acquaintance of some literature with which I am not i 
iamiliar; she has also fonnd in books printed in raised letteraj ' 
n the reading of which I have been unable to follow her, much/ 
naterial for the cultivation of the taste she possesses (or poetical 
magery- The pages of the book &he reads become to her 
Uce paintings, to which her imaginative powers give life and 
rolour. She is at once transported into the midst of the events^ 
>ortrayed in the story she rtada or is told, and the characters | 
knd descriptions become real to her; she rejoices when justice 
nrins. and is sad when virtue goes unrewarded* The pictures 
'M^ language paints on her memory appear to make an indelible 
TTipression; and many times, when an experience comes to J 
jer similar in character^ the language starts forth with wonder^// 
rdX acctiracy, Hke the reflection Jrom a mirror. 

Helen's mind is so gifted by nature that she seems able to 
mderstand ynxh, Ofnly the faintest touch of explanation every 
;Kjssible variety of external relations. One day in Alabama, as 
ire were gathering wild flowers near the springs on the hill- 
ad^Sr she seemed to understand for the hrst time that the 
Epring^ were surrounded by mountains, and she exclaimed: 
*The mountains are crowding around the springs to look at 
licir own beautiful reflections!" 1 do not know where she 
>btaincd this language, yet it is e\*ident that it must have 
Xrti3c to her from without, as it would hardly be possible for a 
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dcprired df the viaiaI sokse to originate such an idei 



[".fnttotiing a viAt to Lexingio^, Ha^L* she writes: "Jb 

jd? along «re could £ee tile foTC^ HKXiarchs bend tbor 

id forms to listen to the tittle childret) of the wooAnA 

leering tbeir secrets. Tbe amemooe. tbe wild violet, tir 

tica, ajid the fwaoy Uttle ciOTied-*ip ferns aH peeped oat at 

Irom ben^th the brown leavts.*' She closes this ktar 

''1 must go to bed, for Horphms has toucJied mjr cy^ 

ith his golden wand/' Here a^aia. I am tinabte to stele 

e she acquired these cscpT^ssions. 

c has always seemed to prefer stories which CTCTcisc the 

ination, and catches and retains the poetic spirit in allFcch 

iturc; biit not until this winter have I been conscious thai; 

|mc:mory absorbed the exact language to such an CJ^£ai 

she 'i& herself uoabk to trace the source. 

lis is shown in a little story she wrote in October lafl 

home of her parents in Tuscumbia* which she called 

Limn Leaves." She was at work upon it atxmt two mvefc?, 

•'Vt^ a little each day, at her own pleasure. When it wiM 

:3id, and we read it in the family, it occasioned much ccni- 

un account of the beautiful imager}', and wc could tii'jI 

r.stand how Helen could describe such pictures withijul 

[lid of 5i;^ht. As we had never seen or heard ai any sndl 

as this before, we inquired of her where she read it: shf 

'I did not read it; it is my $tor>- for Mr. Anagnos' 
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r, from a rc\'iew of tt in the Goadsan G<xseite, T was siartled 

Bnd that a \cry similar story had been published in i^j^t 

!vcn years before Helen wa» bom. This storv', ''Frost Fairies/' 

red In a book written by Miss Margaret T. Canby. entitled 

'Birdie and his FaiTy Friends/^ The passages quoted from the 

ro stories were so much alike in thought and expression as to 

LVince mc that Miss Cabby's story must at some time have 

read to Helen. 

As I had never read this story, or even heard of the book, 
iriquired of Helen if she knew anything about the matter, 
td found she did not. She was utterly lanable to recall either 
name of the story or the book. Careful examination was 
ide of the books in raised print in the library of the Perkins 
LStitution to leam if any extracts from this volume could 
found there; but nothing was discovered. 1 then concluded 
tt the story nriust have bec-n read to her a long time ago. as 
memory usually retains with frreat distinctness facts and 
iprcasions which have been committed to its keeping. 
After making careful inquir)', I succeeded in obtaining the 
ifomiation that our friend, Mrs, S, C. Hopkins, had a copy of 
book in i^fiS. which was presented to her little daughter 
Z873 or 1874* Helen and ] spent the summer of 1S88 with 
'rs Hopkins at her home in Brewster, Mass., uhere she kindly 
tlicved me^ a part of the time, of the care of Helen. She 
lused and entertained Hek'n by reading to her from a collection 
juvenile publications, among which was the copy of ''Birdie 
id his Fairy Friends"; and, while Mrs. ilopkins does not 
tcnember this story of "Frost Fairies," she is confident that she 
sad to Helen extracts, if not entire stories, from this volume. 
put as she was not able to find her copy, and applications for the 
rolumcat bookstores in Boston, New York. Philadelphia, Albany, 
idl other places resulted only in failure, search was insti- 
lled for the author herself. This became a difficult task, as 
IT publishers in Philadelphia had retired from business many 
vra ago: however, it was eventually discovered that her 
ddence is at Wilmington, Delaware, and copies of the second 
lition of the book, 18B9, were obtained from her. She has 
ice secured and forwarded to me a copy of the first edition. 
The most generous and f^ratifytng letters have been received 
n Miss Canby by Helen's friends, a few extracts from which 
given. 
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ider date oi February 24, iflgj, after mentioning the order 
|e publication oi the stories in the magazine, she writes: 

11 the Etories were revised before publishing ihera in T»ok 
additions were made to the number as first published, 1 
[v, and some of the titles may have been changed.'* 

the same letter she writes: 

hope that you will be able to make her understand that I 

;lad she enjoyed my Btory, and that I hope the new book 

give her pleasure by renewing her friendship with the 
les* I shall write to her in a. short time. I am so mtidi 
jessed with what I have learned of her that I have written 

Je poem entitled *A Silent Singer/ which I may send to 

lother after a while. Can you tell mc in what paper iht 
appeared accusing Helen of plagiarism, and gi^"inf 

Lges from both stories? I should like much to see it, and 
[itain a few copies if possible.** 

ider date of March g, iSgs, Miss Canby writes; 
find traces, in the Report which you so kindly sent me, 

tie Helen having heard other stories than that of Tnst 
ios.' On page 133, in a letter, there is a passage y^hich 
haA'c been suggested by my storj- called 'The Rose Fairies' 
ipp, 13-76 of 'Birdie'), and on pages g^ and 94 of the Report 
ilcscription of a thunderstorm is very much like Btrdif's 
I of the same in the 'Dew Fairies" on pages 59 and 60 of my 
k'hat a wsmderfullv active and retentive minrj 
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.and love nothing better than to talk with them, amuse them, 
id quietly notice their traits of mind and character; but I do 
reclolect more than one girl of Helen's age who had the love 
id thirst for knowledge, and the store of literary and general 
Formation, and the skill in composition, which Helen possesses, 
is indeed a *Wonder-Child.' Thank you very much for 
Report, Gazette, and Helen's Journal. The last made me 
' '^atealize the great disappointment to the dear child more than 
"lliefoFe. Please give her my warm love, and tell her not to feel 
"qtRyubled about it any more. No one shall be allowed to think 
dit -was anything wrong; and some day she will write a great, 
^beautiful story or poem that will make many people happy. 
"TXcll her there are a few bitter drops in every one's cup, and the 
«lDnly way is to take the bitter patiently, and the sweet thankfully. 
£X shall love to hear of her reception of the book and how she 
3Uces the stories which are new to her." 

- I have now (March, 1892) read to Helen "The Frost Fairies," 

iHiH^^The Rose Fairies," and a portion of *'The Dew Fairies," but 

^ 4J^ke is tmable to throw any light on the matter. She recognized 

'^'^^^Kbein at once as her own stories, with variations, and was much 

^nxzled to know how they could have been published before 

«g|ie was bom ! She thinks it is wonderful that two people 

fldiould write stories so much alike; but she still considers her 

vDwn as original. 

I give below a portion of Miss Canby's story. "The Rose 
dairies," and also Helen's letter to Mr. Anagnos containing her 
^*'dream,*' so that the likenesses and differences may be studied 
'Wxy those interested in the subject : 

THE KOSB FAIRIES 

tiFrom "Birdie and his Fairy Friends/' by Margaret T. Canby] 

One pleasant morning little Birdie might have been seen 
^ Siting quietly on the grass-plat at the side of his mother's 
. .' Jbouse, looking very earnestly at the rose-bushes. 
g-. It was quite early; great Mr. Sun, who is such an early riser 
. ^ ^n sonuner time, had not been up very long; the birds were just 
.J' 'tteginning to chirp their "good-mornings'* to each other; and 
'^•'■^m- for the flowers, they were still asleep. But Birdie was so 
. lyosy all day, trotting about the house and garden, that he was 
«U:wayB ready for his nest at night, before the birds and flowers 



I 
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had thought of s^ekin^; theirs; and so it came to pass that i 
Mr. Sun raised his head above the green woods and sn 
lovingly upon the earth, Birdie wai oi ten the first tosee; 
and to smilt; back at hira, all the while luhbing his eyes wiU 
dimpled lists, until between &mi]iiig and lubbiDg* he was ^ 
awake. 

And what do you think he did next J Why, the little n 
rolled into his mamnia's bed^ and kissed her eyelids, her cht 
and her rnouth, urttil she beg^n to dream that it ^A'as rail 
kisses; and at last she opened her eyes to see what tt all me 
and found that it was Birdie, trying to *'kiss her awake,' 
he said. 

She loved her little boy very dearly, and liked to roake 
happy* and when he said^ "'Please dress me, dear mamma, 
let rue go out to play in the garden/' she cheerfully consen 
and, soon after. Birdie went downstairs in his tnoming-dra 
cool linen, and with his round face bright and rosy fron 
bath, and run out on the ^avcl path to play until break 
was ready. 

ilc stood still a, moment to look about him, and think v 
he should do first. The fresh morning air blew softly in 
face» as if to welcome him and be his rnerry playmate; and 
bright eye of Mr_ Sun looked at him with a w^arm and gloi 
smile; but Birdie soon walked on to iind somelhing to play ^ 

5 he came in sight of the rose-bushes that grew near the 
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ds, found that they were folded up, leaf over leaf, as eyelids 
folded over sleeping cyea, so ihat Birdie thought they must 
tt Sisleep. "Lazy roses, wake up," said he, gi\'ing the branches 
gentb shake; but i^nly the dew fell off in bright drops, and the 
jwers were still shut up. At last Birdie remembered hovr he 
Utd awalcened his mother with kisses, and thought he wi!»u]d 
the same plan with the roses: so he dre\v np his red lips 
mtJl tiiey looked like a rosebud* too, and bending down a 
>ranch with a lovely pink bud upon it, he kissed it softly two 
three timefi. 



Here the similarity in the language of the story to that in 
letter ceases. 



^ BBLSN S LBTTBR TO US. AMACVHOS 

(Written February 2 and j, 1&90.) 
iThis Utter was enclosed in another written m French^ dakd 

Le I jevricr iSga^ 
Mr DEAR Mr. Anaonos : You will laugh when you open your 
ttlc friend's ktter and see all the queer mistakes she has made 
\ French, but I think you will be pleased to know that I can 
lie even a short letter in French. It makes me very happy 
please yon and my dear teacher. I wish T could see your little 
liece Amelia. I am sure we should love each other. I hope 
nou will bring some of Virginia Evaugheltdes* poems home 
th you, and translate them for me. Teacher and I have just 
etumcd from our walk. It is a beautiful day. We met a 
weet little child. She was playing on the pier with a wee 
brother She gave me a kiss and then ran away, bc>causc she 
OS a shy little girl. I wonder if you would like to have mc tell 
rou a pretty dream which I had a long time ago when I was a 
•cry Httle child? Teacher says it was a day-dream, and she 
binks you would be delighted to hear it. One pleasant morning 
the beautiful springtime, I thought I was sitting on the soft 
ross under my dear mother's window, looking very earnestly 
the rose-bnshes which were growing all around me. It 
ras quite early, the sun had not been up very long; the birds 
rere just beginning to sing joyously. The flowers were sii-U 
Bleep. They would not awake until the sun had erailcd lov- 
Igty upon them. I was a very happy little child with rosy 
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:s* and larg€ blue eyes* and the most beautiful golde | 
:ts you can imagine. The fresh morning air blew gertly I 
y face, as if to weleotne me, and be my merry playrcao^ 
Khe sun looked at me with a warm and tender smile. I 
>ed my chubby hands for joy when I saw that the rose* 
[es were covered with lovely buds. Some were red. son« 
and others were delicate pink, and they were peeping ott 
between the green leaves like beautiful little fairies. I 
lever seen anything so lovely before, for I was ven* yovsig 
could not remember how pretty the roses had been the 
Iner before. My little heart was filled with a sweet joy, 
|l danced around the rose-bushes to show my delight. Afltr 
tie [ went very near to a beautiful white rose-bush whidt | 
completely covered with buds and sparkling with de*- » 
s; I bent down one of the branches with a lovely pore * 
bud upon it, and kissed it softly many time^; just tha 
two loving arms steal gently around me, and loving tips 
tR my eyelids, my cheeks, and my mouth, until 1 Ixgan 
ink it was raininjE; kisses; and at last I opened my eyes to 
Ivhat it all meant, and found it was my jirecious mollier, J 
I was bending over me, trying to kiss me awake. Do voa ] 
Imy day-rfream ? if you do* perhaps I will dream again £or I 
Isome time. | 

acher and all of your friends send you their love. I shall | 
come home, for I greatly mis 
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f golden clouds drawn by 
mg and rapid steed called 
th Wind." Wherever he 
he dQ«« itiatiy wonderful 

f; he builds bridges over 
stream, clear as glass 
pearancc but often strong 
>ii; he puts the flcwers and 
s Xo sleep by one touch 
i hand, and they all bow 
iaad sink into the waitu 
I until spring returns; 
lest we should grieve for 
lowers, he places at our 

rs lovely wreaths and 
of his white northern 
IS* or delicate little forests 
ijy pine-trees, pure white 
fery beautiful But his 
I 'Wonderful work is the 
lug of the trees, which 
lafter his task is done, 
Ithey were covered with 
brightest layers of gold 
rubies; and are beautiful 
^h to comfort us for the 
i of summer. 

■ill tell you how King 
[first thought of this kind 
I for it is a strange stofy. 
nust know that this King, 
iU other kings, has great 
ures of gold and precious 
es in his palace; but. being 
xl-hearted old fellow, he 
not keep bis riches 
d up all the time, but 

to do good and make 
■s happy with them. He 

two neighboui^, who 
[till farther north: one is 



ficent beyond description, was 
built centuries ago, in the 
reign of King Glacier. At a 
little distance from the palace 
we might easily mistake it 
for a mountain whose peaks 
were mounting heavenward to 
receive the last ki&a of the 
departing day. But on nearer 
approach we should discover 
our error. What we had 
supposed to be peaks were in 
reality a thousand gUttcring 
spires . Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the architec- 
ture of this ice^palace. The 
walls are curiously constructed 
of massive blocks of ice which 
terminate in cliff-like towers. 
The entrance to the palace is 
at the end of an arched recess, 
and k is guarded night and 
day by twelve soldierly*look- 
ing white Bears. 

But, children* you must 
make King Frost a visit the 
very first opportunity you 
have» and see for youi'&etvea 
this wonderful palace. The 
old King Will welcome you 
kindly, for he loves children, 
and it 13 his chief delight to 
give them pleasure, 
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King Winter, a cross and 
churliflh old monarch* who is 

haj*d and cruel, and delights 
in making the poor suffer and 
weep; but the other neighbour 
is Santa Claua, a fine, good- 
natured, jolly old soul, who 
loves to do good, and who 
brings presents to the poor, 
and to nice little children at 
Christmas. 

Wei!, one day King Frost 
was trying to think of some 
good that he could do with 
his treasure; and suddenly he 
concluded to send some of it 
to his kind Tieig:hbour, Santa 
Clans, lo buy presents of fciud 
and clothing fur the poor, 
that they might not suffer so 
much when Kinj^ Winter went 
near their homes. So he. called 
together his merry little fairies, 
and showing thcini a number 



Yoa. must know thai 
Frost, like all other Idn] 
great treasures of goli 
prceious stones ; but 
is a generous old mo: 
he endeavours to tnake s 
use of his riches. So wh 
he goes he does Tiiany w( 
fiU works; he builds b 
over every stream, as 
parent as glass, but oft 
strong as iron; he ahak< 
forest trees until the ripi 
fall into the laps of lai] 
children; he puts the fl 
to sleep -ftith one touch 
hartd; then, Itst vre s 
mourn for the bright fai 
the flowers, he paints 
It'aves with gold and cri 
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and then grumbling a little at 
having such hard work to do, 
for they were idle fairies, and 
liked play better than work. 
At last they reached a great 
(orost, and, being quite tired, 
they decided to rest awhile 
and look for nuts before going 
any further. But lest the 
treasure should be stolen from 
them, they hid the jars among 
the thick leaves of the forest 
trees, placing some high up 
near the top, and others in 
different parts of the various 
trees, untii they thought no 
one could 5nd them. 

Then they began to wan- 
der about and hunt for nuts. 
and clirab the trees to shake 
them down, and worked much 
harder for their own pleasure 
than they had done for thetr 
master's bidding, for it is a 
strange truth that fairies and 
children never complain of 
the toil and trouble they 
take in search of amusement, 
although they often grumble 
when asked to work for the 
good of others. 

The frj^st fairies were so 
busy and so merry over their 
nutting frolic that they soon 
forgot their errand and their 
king's commiand to go quickly; 
but, as they played and loit- 
ered in the forest until noon, 
they found the reason why 
they were totd to hapten; for 
although they had, as they 



**I will send my treasures to 
Santa Claus/* said the King to 
himself, "He is tbtj very man 
to dispose of them satisfac* 
torily, for he knows where the 
poor and the unhappy live, 
and his kind old heart is 
always full of benevolent plans 
for their reHef/' So he called 
together the merry little fairies 
of his household and, showing 
them the jars and vases con- 
taining his treasttres, he bade 
them carry theni to the palace 
of Santa Claus as quickly as 
ihey could. The fairies prom- 
ised obedience, and were off 
in a twinkling, dragging the 
heavy jars and vases along 
after them as well as they 
could, now and then grumb- 
ling a little at having such a 
hard task, for they were idle 
fairies and loved to play better 
than to work. After awhile 
they came to a great forest 
and, being tired and hungry, 
they thought they would rest 
a little and look for nuts 
before continuing their jour- 
ney. But thinking their treas- 
ure might be stolen from 
them, they hid the jars among 
the thick green leaves of the 
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thought, hidden the treasure 

so careful] y » they had not 
secured it from the power of 
Mr. Sun, vtho was an enemy 
of Jack Frost, and delighted 
to undo hU work and weaken 
hiro whenever he could. 

His bright eyes found out 
the jars of treasure among the 
trees, and as the idle fairies 
left them there untii noon, at 
which time Mr. Sun is the 
strongest^ the delicate glass 
began to melt and break, and 
before long every jar and vast^ 
was cracked or broken , and the 
precious treasures they con- 
tained ft'ere melting, too, and 
dripping slowly in streams of 
gold and crimson over the 
trees and bushes of the forest. 

Still, for awhile, the frost 
fairies did not notice this 
strange occurrence, for they 



various trees until they 
sure that no one could 
them. Then they bcga 
wander merrily about sc 
lag for nuts, clirnbing 
peeping curjously into 
empty birds' nests, and 
ing hide and seek from hi 
the trees. Now, these nat 
fairies were so busy an 
merry over their frohc 
t hey forgot all about 
errand and their ma 
command to go qtiickly 
soon they found to thei] 
may why they had been 
den to hasten, for alth 
they had, as they supp 
hidden the treasure care 
yet the bright eyes of 
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t dismay, they found that 
rain*drofts were fnclied 
Ts, which hardened on the 
» and turned them to 
it crimson in & moment. 
^looking more closely at 
vees around, they saw 
nhe tr^bBure was all 
fg away, and that much 
■was already spread over 
eaves of the oak trees and 
les, which were shining 
^Ueir gorgeous dress of 
■Ad brotijce* crimson and 
Kd. It was very beau- 
; but the idle fairies were 
much frightened at the 
bief their disobedience 

rused, to admire the 
of the forest, and at 
tried to hide themselves 
Qg the busbest lest King 
t should come and punish 
I. 

leir feaiB were well found- 
ar their long absence had 
ned the king, and he 
started out to look for 
tardy servants, and just 
hey were all hidden, he 
: along slowly, looking on 
tides for the fairies. Of 
sc» he soon noticed the 
itness of the leaves, and 
ivered the cause, too, 
1 he caught sight of the 
en jars and vases from 
h the melted treasure was 
dropping. And when he 
; to the nut trees, and 
the shells left by the idle 



were melting, too, and running 
in little streams over the trees 
and bushes of the forest. 

StiU the idle fairies did not 
notice what was happening, 
for they were down on the 
grass, and the wonderful 
shower of treasure was a long 
time in reaching them; but at 
last they plainly heard the 
tinkling of many drops falling 
like rain through the forest, 
and sliding from leaf to leaf 
until they reached the little 
bushes by their side, when to 
their astonishment they dis- 
covered that the rain-drops 
were melted rubies which 
hardened on the leaves, and 
turned them to crimson and 
gold in a moment. Then, 
looking around more closely, 
they saw that much of the 
treasure was already melted, 
for the oaks and maples were 
arrayed in gorgeous dresses of 
gold and crimson and emerald. 
It was very beautiful, but the 
disobedient fairies were too 
frightened to notice the beauty 
of the trees. They were afraid 
that King Frost would come 
and punish them. So they hid 
themselves among the bushes 
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tuid all tbe trae«s of 

frolic » he knew exactly 

|ihey had acted, and that 

had disobeyed hrm by 

|ng and loileriog on their 

:hrough the woods. 

I ng Fro&t frowned and 

■d very angry at first, 

his fairies trembled for 

land coww-ed still lower in 

hiding-places; but just 

two little chiMren came 

ing through the 'wood, 

though they did not sec 

Frost or the fairies, they 

the beautiful colour of 

jlcavcs. and laughed with 

;ht. and began picking 

k bunches to lake to thf ir 

her, "The leaves arc as 

\[y ns flowers." said they; 

th<\v called the ^oldtn 

s "liuttcrcups," and the 

one* '^roscs," and were 



and wiuted silently for sonsr 
thing to happen, Thdr fean 
were well founded, for thor 
long absence had alarmed ibt 
King, and he mounted Nofti 
Wind and went out in sean± 
of ht5 tardy couriers. Oi 
course^ he had not gone bs 
when he noticed the bright* 
n«-ss of the leaves, and be 
quickly guessed the cause 
when he saw the broken jars j 
from which the treasure itm 
ftill dropping. At first King 
Frost was very angry, and 
the fairies trembled and 
crouched lower in their hiding- 
placL's. and I c!(.i not know 
what, mij^ht have happened to 
them if just tbon a party of 



happy as they went sing- tioys and girls had not tntfff^ 
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^faidt, and asked his par- 
frawned upon them 
awhile, and scolded them, 
, but he soon relented, and 
Riie would forgive them 
" timey and would only 
isb them by making them 
y more treasure to the 
»t, and hide it in the trees. 
I all th^ leaves, with 

Sun's help, Tjvcre covered 
I gold and ruby coats, 
hen the fairies thanked 
Ifor his forgiveness, and 
Eifiod to work very hard 
ilease hitn; and the good- 
ired king took them all 
in his arms, and carried 
D safely home to his palace, 
Ti that time, I suppose, it 
been part of Jack Frost's 
i£ to paint the trees "with 
glowing colours we sec in 
autumn; and if they are 

covered with gold and 
ious stones, I do not know 

he makes them so bright; 



painted trees. He said to 
himself, *'My treasures are 
not wasted if they make lit- 
tle children happy. My idle 
fairies and my fiery enetny 
have taught me a new way of 
doing good." 

When the fairies heard this, 
they were greatly relieved and 
came forth frotn their hiding- 
places, confessed thar fatilt, 
and asked their master's for- 
givtness. 

Ever since that time it has 
been King Frost's great de- 
light to paint the leaves with 
the glowing colors we see in 
the autumn r and if they are 
not covered with gold and 
precious stones 1 cannot im- 
agine what mak&s them so 
bright, can you? 



the stoiy of "The Frost Fairies" was read to Helen in the 
per of 1888, she could not have understood very much of 
I that time, for she had only been under instruction since 

m it be that the language of the story had remained dor^ 
t in her mind until my description of the beauty of the 
iran scenery in iS^t brought it vividly before her mental 

ID? 

have made careful investigation among Helen's friends in 
lama and in Boston and its \Tcinity, but thus far have been 
jle to ascertain any later date wheu it could have been read 
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)thi?r fact is of great sigmficance in this connection. ''Tbe 
Fairies" was publiehed in the same volume with *TTm 
Fairies/' and, therefore, was orobably read to Heleo a!i 
[out the same time^ 

Heleii, in her letter of Febmtt^5^ 1S90 (quoted above)^ 
'S to this story of Miss Canby's as a dream "^whick I hada 
'jVHf ago when J was a very little child," Surely, a year 
half would appear '*a long time ago'* to a little girl like 
t> ; we therefore have reason to believe that the stories musX 
been read to her at least as early as the SLunmer of i&8$, 

H£LKM Keller's own statbiisnt 
\foUowing entry made by Helen in hvr diary speaks for itsflf] 

2. January 30. This tnoming I took a bath, and when 
ler came upstairs to comb my hair she told mc some vwy 
lews which made me unhappy all day. Some one wrote to 
|\nat^nos that the stor\' which I sent him as a birthdir 

tnd which 1 wrote myself, was not my story at all, but thai 
had written it a long time ago. The person said her ston 

:all(?d "Frost Faincs," 1 am sure I never heard it, h 

us feel so bad to think that people thought we had betn 
le and l^'ickl'd- My heart was full of tears, for [ love iht 

iful truth with my whole heart and mind. 

roubles me greatly now. I do not know what I sha 
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I thought everybody had the same thought about the leaves, 
bui 1 do not know now, I thought very much about the sad 
new£ wbcti teacher went to the doctor's; she was not here at 
dinger and I missed her. 

I do not feel that I can add anything more that will be of 
Interest, My own heart ia too "full of tears" when 1 remember 
bow my dear little pupil suffered when she knew "that people 
thought we had been untrue and wicked," for 1 know that she 
does indeed "love the beautiful truth with her whole heart 
«Dd mind." 

Yours truly J 

ANNJS U. SULLIVAN. 



So much appears in the Volta Bureau Souvenir. The following 
letter from Mr. Ana^ios is repriated from the American Annals 
cf the Deaf, April, 1S92: 

FBEElSa IK&TITUTIOK AK£> MABSACHtTSKTTS SCHOOL FOR 
THB BUND 

So, Boston, March 11, iS^a, 
To THE Editor op the Anttals, 

Sir: In compliance with your wishes I make the following 
statement concerning Helen Keller's story of "King Frost." 
It "was sent to me as a birthday gift on Noven^ber 7th» from 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. Knowing as well as 1 do Helenas extra- 
ordinary abilities I did not hesitate to accept it as her own 
work; nor do I doubt to-day that she is fully capable of writing 
such a composition. Soon after its appearance in print I 
was pained to leam, through the Goodson Gaseite^ that a portion 
of the story (eight or nine passages) is either a reproduction or 
adaptation of Miss Margaret Can by 's "Frost Fairies." I 
immediately instituted an inquiry to ascertain the facts in the 
case. None of our teachers or officers who are accustomed to 
converse with Helen ever knew or heard about Miss Canby*3 
book, nor did the child's parents and relatives at home have 
any knowledge of it. Her father. Captain Keller, wrote to me 
as follows on the subject: 

••I hasten t-o assure you that Helen could not have received any 
idea of the story from any p£ her relations or friends here, none 
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oca can commtaricate with her readil? enottgb to hnpcisE . 
tb the detatli of A story ai ttiat cbaracter/' I 

my TcqQCSt, ooie oE the teachers in the girls* depftftaaeot 
Bed Hdea id res^rd to the CQcstmctijaa of tbe story, 
idony is as follows: 

t tried to asccrtaia what had sn^gestcd to Helet)'$ snad 
fancies which made her story seena Iifc« a repro- 
of oiie writtoi by Miss Maj^ar?t Cauby. Helm told 
t for a kmg time she had thcmgbt of Jack Fro&t as a Idng. 
of the many treasures which he pO€Sie£sed. SdcJi 
rcafurrs must be kept in a safe pl^£i^, and so she bsd 
-cd them stored in jars atid vases in one part of tb* 
paJace^ She said that oce autumn day her teacher told hs I 
-y were walking together in the woods, about the manr j 
ful colours of the leaves* and she had tbou^t that 5Qdi ^ 
[y must make people very happy^ and very grateful to 
Frost* 1 asked Helen what stories she had read abtflt 
I Frost. In answer to my question she recited a part of 
^m called "Freaks of tho Frost," and she referred to a 
)itce about winttr, in one of the school readers. She could 
^member that ^ny one had evt-r read to her any stories 
Ktng Frvst, but said she had talked with her teacher 
yack Frasl and the wonderful Ihin^ he did.'* 
only person that we supposed might possibly have read 
Hden was her friend. Mr&. Hopkins, whom she iras 
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j^g Tauntleroy Tnust have buried all remembranice of *'Frast 
Pftiries/* and when, more than three years later* she had acquired 
n fuller knowledge and use of language, and was told of Jatsk 
^Tost and his work, the seetl so long buried sprang up into new 
Uioughts and fancies, TIub may explain the reason why Helen 
claims persistently that *'The Frost King" is her own story. 
Bhe seems to have some idea of the difference between original 
omposition and reproduction. She did not know the meaning 
f the word '^plagiarism*' until quite recently^ when it was 
plained to her. She is absolutely truthful. Veracity is the 
ngest clement of her character. She was very much eur- 
rised and grieved when she was told that her counpoEttion 
an adaptation of Miss Canby's story of "Frost Fairies/* 
could not keep back her tears, and the chief cause of her 
seemed to be the fear lest people should doubt her truth- 
ttness. She said, with great intensity of feeling, **I love the 
auiiful truth." A roost rigid examination of the child of 
ibout two hours' duration, at which eight pe-sons were present 
d asked all sorts of questions with perfect freedomi, failed 
elicit in the least any testimony convicting either her teacher 
any one else of the intention or attempt to practice deception. 
In view of these facts I cannot but think that Helen, while 
ting "The Frost King," was entirely unconsdouB of ever 
vingbadthe story of "Frost Fairies" read to her, and that her 
ory has been accompanied by such a loss of assocdations 
t she herself honestly believed her corapositton to be 
ginal. This theory is shared by many persona who are 
ectly well acquainted with the child and who Are able to 
above the clouds of a narrow prejudice. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Directcfr of the Perkins Institution and 

MassachnseHs School for ike Blind. 



le episode bad a deadening effect on Helen Keller and on 

SuUivan, who feared that she had allowed the habit of 

ition, wlaich haa in truth made Miss Keller a writer, to go 

far. Even to-day, when Miss Keller strikes off a fine phrase, 

Sullivan says tu hutnourous desp^r. "I wonder where she 

that ?" But she knows now, since she has Etudied with bcf 

tpil in college the problems of composiiiont under the wise 
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of Mr. Charles T. Copclaod, that the style of evo^ 

atid indeed, of every human being, illiterate or cul^ 

L is a composite rexniniscence of all that he has read saA 

Of the sources of his vocabulary he is^ for the moeS 

unaware a£ he is of the moment "when he ate the food 

makes a bit of his thumbnail. With most of us tht 

ibutions from different sources are blended » crossed mi. 

ied. A chiJd with but few sources may keep distinct 

I he drag's from each. In this case Helen Keller held almnst 

in her mind^ unmixed with other ideas* the words cf 3 

which at the time it was read to her, she did not fully 

island. The importaiice of this cannot be overestimate 

iws how the child-mind gathers into itself words it hai 

and how they^ lurk there ready to come out when the key 

fdeases the spring is touched. The reason that we do no: 

e this process in ordinary children is, because we seldoa 

e them at all. and because they are fed from so manr 

s that the memories arc confused and mutually destructi^'e. 

laors' of "The Frost King" did not. however, come froiE 

Keller's mind intact, but had taken to itself the rnould 

child's temperament and had drawn on a vocabukry 

:q some es;tent had been supplied in other ways, "nw 

of her version is in some respects even better than tbf 

|of Miss Canhy's story. It has the imaginative credulity 

primitive folk-talc; whereas Miss Canby's stor\' is e^> 
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is that any child may be taught to use correct English by not / 
heing allowed to read or hear any other kind. In a child, the I 
selection of the better from the worse is not conscious ; he is the 
scr\'ant of his word-experience. 

The ordinary man will never be rid of the fallacy that words 
obey thought, that one thinks first and phrases afterward. 
'There must first, it is true, be the intention, the desire to utter 
something, but the idea does not often become specific, docs 
not take shape until it is phrasedj certainly an idea is a different 
tiling: by virtue of being phrased. Words often make the 
thought, and the master of words will say things .greater than 
are in him. A remarkable example is a paragraph from Miss 
Keller's sketch in the Youth's Companion. Writing of the 
tnoment when she learned that evenr'tbing has a name, she 
8Bys: "We met the nurse carr>nng my little cousLn; and teacher 
dpclled 'baby.' A juI for ike first time I was impressed with the 
emallness and hclplessacsii of a little baby» and mingled with 
the thought there was another one of myself, and I was glad 
I was myself, and not a baby." It was a word that created 
these thoughts in her mind, So the master of words is master" 
of thoughts which the words create^ and says things greater 
than he could otherwise know, Helen Keller writing *'The 
Frost King*' wa* building better than she knew and saying 
more than she meant. 

Whoever makes a sentence ol words utters not his wisdom, 
but the wisdom of the race whose life is in the words, though 
they have never been so grouped before. The man who can 
write stories thinks of stories to write. The medium calls forth 
the thing it conveys* and the greater the medium the deeper the 
thoughts. 

The educated man is the man whose expression is educated* 
TChe substance of thought is language, and language is the 
one thing to teuch the deaf child and every other child. Let 
him get language and he gets the very stuff that language is 
made of, the thought and the experience of his race. The lan- 
guage must be one used by a nation, not an artificial thing. 
Volapiik is a paradox, imless one has French or EngUsh or 
German or some other language that has grown up in a nation. 
The deaf child who has only the sign language of De I'J^p^e is 
an intellectual Philip Nolan, an alien from all races, and his 
thcmghts are not the thoughts of an Engliehman^ or a 
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iman, or a Spaniard. The Lord's prayer in ^gns is oot : 
ird's prayer in Engliih. 1 ^ 
his essay on style Dc Quincey says that the best BngB^ 1 r 
ho found in the letters of the cultivated ^ectlewanuiB, 1 
se she has read only a few good books and has not been 1 > 
jted by the style of newspapers and the jargon of street, 1 
;t-place, ajid assembly hall, 1 
cisdy these outward circumstances acootint for Hdeai 
•'s use of English, In the early yeare of her educatica 
id only good things to read; some were, in deed ^ trivial and 
tcellent in style^ but not one was positively bad in mfltiaer 
:)fitance. This happy condition has obtained throiigtioai 
fe. She has been, nurtured on imaginative literattire, 
he has gathered from it into her \igoiirous and tfTiHricns 
r\ the style of great writera. *'A new word opms its 
to mc" she writes in a letter; and when she uses the wtJtd 
art is still oj>en. When she was twelve years old, she yrai 
what btxik she would take on a long railroad jotime)". 
idise Lost/* she answered, and she read it on ibe 

Lil the last year or two she has not been master of her 
raihcr has her style been master of her. It is only Eiuce 
as made composition a more conscious study that sbe 
cased to be the victim of the phrase; the luc3ty vicUm, 
^telv^^h^oQ^ohrase^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 
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I discovered the true way to walk when I was a year old, 
and during the radiant summer days that followed I was never 
still a minute. . . . 

Then when my father came in the evening, I would run to 
the gate to meet him, and he would take me up in his strong amu 
and put back the tangled curls from my face and kiss me many 
times, sajring, "What has my little Woman been doing 
to-day?" 

But the brightest summer has winter behind it. In the 
ee^, dreary month of February, when I was nineteen months 
old, I had a serious illness. I still have confused memories 
of that illness. My mother sat beside my little bed and tried 
to soothe my feverish moans, while in her troubled heart she 
prayed, "Father in Heaven, spare my baby's life I" But 
the fever grew and flamed in my eyes, and for several days my 
kind physician thought I would die. 

But early one morning the fever left me as mysteriously and 
tmexpectedly as it had come, and I fell into a quiet sleep. Then 
my parents knew I would live, and they were very happy. 
They did not know for some time after my recovery that the 
cruel fever had taken my sight and hearing; taken all the light 
and music and gladness out of my little life. 

But I was too yotmg to realize what had happened. When 
I awoke and found that all was dark and still. I suppose I thought 
H was night, and I must have wondered why day was so long 
coming. Gradually, however, I got used to the silence and 
darkness that surroimded me, and forgot that it had ever 
been day. ^ 

I forgot everything that had been except my mother's tender 
love. Soon even my childish voice was stilled, because I had 
ceased to hear any sound. 

But all was not lost ! After all; sight and hearing are but 
two of the beautiful blessings which God had given me. The 
most precious, the most wonderful of His gifts was still mine. 
My mind remained clear and active, **though fled fore'er the 

As soon as my strength returned, I began to take an interest 
in what the people around me were doing. I would cling! 
to my mother's dress as she went about her hotisehold duties, 
and my little hands felt every object and observed every motion, 
and in this way I learned a great many things. 
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Icn I was a little older I felt the need of some means oJ 
liinicatton with those around me, and I began to maie 
' si^s which my parents and frietids readily tmderstood; 

often happened that 1 was unable to express my thoughla 
l^ibly, and at such times I would give way to my angry 
^s utterly. , . 
ichcr had been with me nearly two weeks, and I had 
■d eight ef?n or twctity words, before that thotight fUsbw! 
(ny mind, as the sun breaks upon the sleeping world; and 
,:it moment of illumination the secret of language was 
led to me, and I caught a glimpse of the beautiful country 

about to explore, 
(icher had been trying all the morning to make me undcr- 

that the mug and the milk in the mug had diiferent 

\^l but I was very dull, and kept spelling milk for mug, aod 

lor milk until teacher must have lost all hope of malring 

my mistake. At last she got up, gave me the mug, and 

[ic out of the door to the pump-house. Some one was 

ing T\"ater, and as the cut>l, frc-sh stream biu^t forth, teacher 

mc put my mug under the spout and spelled "'w-a-t-e-r/' 



k\t word startled my soul, and it awoke, full of the spirit 

morning, full of joyous, exultant sring. Until that day 

ind had bet'n like a darkened chamber, waiting for words 

.er and light the lamp, which is thought. . . 
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long garlands, deliciously fragrant, and the roses had never 
been so beautiful before. Teacher and I lived out-of-doors 
from morning until night, and I rejoiced greatly in the forgotten 
light and sunshine found again. . . . 

The morning after our arrival I awoke bright and early. 
A beautiful stmuner day had dawned, the day on which I was 
to make the acqiiaintance of a somber and mysteriotis friend. 
I got up, and dressed quickly and ran downstairs. I met 
Teacher in the hall, and begged to be taken to the sea at once. 
"Not yet," she responded, laughing. '*We must have breakfast 
first.** As soon as breakfast was over we biirried off to the 
shore. Our pathway led through low, sandy hills, and as we 
hastened on, I often caught my feet in the long, coarse grass, 
and timibled, laughing, in the warm, shining sand. The beauti- 
ful, warm air was peculiarly fragrant, and I noticed it got cooler 
and fresher as we went on. 

Suddenly we stopped, and I knew, without being told, the 
Sea was at my feet. I knew, too, it was immense ! awful I and 
for a moment some of the sunshine seemed to have gone out 
of the day. But I do not think I was afraid; for later, when 
I had put on my bathing-suit, and the little waves ran up on the 
beach and kissed my feet, I shouted for joy, and plunged fear- 
lessly into the surf. But, tmfortunately, I struck my foot on a 
rock and fell forward into the cold water. 

Then a strange, fearful sense of danger terrified me. The 
salt water filled my eyes, and took away my breath, and a 
great wave threw me up on the beach as easily as if I had been 
a little pebble. For several days after that I was very timid, 
and could hardly be persuaded to go in the water at all; but by 
degrees my courage returned, and almost before the summer 
was over, I thought it the greatest fun to be tossed about by the 
sea-waves. . • • 



I do not know whether the difference or the similarity in 
phrasing between the child's version and the woman's is the more 
remarkable. The early story is simpler and shows less deliberate 
artifice, though even then Miss Keller was prematurely conscious 
of style; but the art of the later narrative, as in the passage 
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the sea, or the parage on the mcd^dliom of Homer, is smt^ 
llment of the proinise of the early story. It was in these 

days that Dr. Holmes wrote to her; '*! ana deligbtHl 
I he style of yotu" letters. There i^ no affoctSitiort about them. 
Is they come straight from your heart « so they go etnogbi 
liie/' 

;he ycaxs whtij she was ETOwing out of childhood, her style 
Is early sirapUcity and became stiff and, as she says/'pen- 
Id." In these years the fear came majsy times to Mia 
Ian lest the success ot the child was to cease ^Hth child- 
At times iLiss Keller seemed to lack flexibility; her 
[litA ran m set phrases which she seemed to have no pointr 
rse or turn over in new wayi. 

:n canse the work in college — <vri|:inal theme writing iritli 
Jeals of composition or at least new methods of suggestmg 

ideals, liiss Keller began to get the better of her old 
ily taskmaster, the phrase. This bcM:>k, her first mature 
imtnt in ^%Titing. settles the qutstion of her ability to \iTite 
• style cf the Biblu is ever^'ivhere in Miss Xellor's work, 
s it is in the* style of most ^cat English writers. Stevenson, 

AFiia Sullivan likts and used to read to her pupil, is another 
led iTifluL'nte_ In her autobii^graphy are many quotations, 
|v from the Bible and Stevcnsun, distinct from the context 
L-nvovcn with it, the whole a fabric quite of her owth design* 
ih rases that other ulodIc use. and 
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oon. through the sense of sight. When Miss Keller examines 
k statue, she says in her natural idiom, as her fingers run over 
kibe marble, "It looks like a head of Flora." 

It is true, on the other hand, that in her descriptions, she is 
best from the point of view of art when she is faithful to her 
ovm sensations; and this is precisely true of all artists. 

Her recent training has taught her to drop a good deal of 
her conventionality and to write about experiences in her life 
Idiich are peculiar to her and which, like the storm in the wild 
cherry tree, mean most and call for the truest phrasing. She 
has learned more and more to give up the style she borrowed 
from books and tried to use, because she wanted to write tike 
oUier people; she has learned that she is at her best when she 
'feels" the liUes sway; lets the roses press into her hands and 
Speaks of the heat which to her means tight. 

Miss Keller's autobiography contains almost everything 
that she ever intended to pubtish. It seems worth while, how- 
ever, to quote from some of her chance bits of writing, which 
are neither so informal as her letters nor so carefully composed 
as her story of her tife. These extracts are from her exercises 
in her course in composition, where she showed herself at the 
beginning of her college life quite without rival among her 
classmates. Mr. Charles T. Copeland, who has been for many 
years instructor in English and Lecturer on English Literattire 
at Harvard and Radctiife, said to me: "In some of her 
work she has shown that she can write better than any pupil 
I ever had, man or woman. She has an excellent 'ear' for the 
flow of sentences.*' The extracts follow: 



A few verses of Omar Khajryam's poetry have just been 
read to me, and I feel as if I had spent the last half-hour in a 
magnificent sepulcher. Yes, it is a tomb in which hope, joy 
and the power of acting nobly tie buried. Every beautiful 
description, every deep thought gUdes insensibly into the same 
mournful chant of the brevity of tife, of the slow decay and 
dissolution of all earthly things. The poet's bright, fond 
memories of love, youth and beauty are but the funeral torches 
shedding their tight on this tomb, or to modify the image a 
little, they are the flowers that bloom on it, watered with tears 
and fed by a bleeding heart. Beside the tomb sits a weary soul, 
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Icing neither in the joys of tbe past nor in the possibilities <!' 

future, but seeking consolation in forgetfulness. In na' 

n^piring sea &hout£ to this languid souU in vain the he 

|e with its weakne^; it still persists in regretting and 

fuge in oblixion from the pan^ of present woe. At 

(tches some faint echo from the living, joyous, rtal wodd, i 

of the perf action that is to be; and, thrilled out ci as 

mdency, feela capable of working out a grand ideal tya 

he poor, miserable, hampered actual/' wherein it is placed; 

in a moniient the inspiration, the vision is gone, and ttei 

|t, much'SU^ering soul is again enveloped in the daikoA 

ncertainty and despair. 

is wonderful how much time good people spend dghting 

deviL If they would only expend the same amount d 

\^y loving their fellow men. the devil would die in his own 

:s, of trnnuj. 

>ften think that beautiful ideas embarrass most people 
|iin?h as the company of K^i'at men. They aj*e rcgaj"dfii 
rally as far more appropriate in books and in public dis- 
hes than in the jiarlor or at the table. Of course I do nc; 
to beautiful seniimcrts^ but to the higher truths relating 
t^rylay life. Few people that I know seem, i^vcr to pau« 
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Phis was my first real experience in college life, and a delightful 
B]q>erience it was! For the first time since my entrance into 
Radrliffe I had the opportunity to make friends with all my 
Classmates, and the pleastire of knowing that they regarded 
me as one of themselves, instead of thinking of me as living 
jpart and taking no interest in the everyday nothings of their 
life, as I had sometimes feared they did. I have often been 
iorprised to hear this opinion expressed or rather implied by 
girls of my own age and even by people advanced in years. 
Once some one wrote to me that in his mind I was always "sweet 
and earnest/' thinking only of what is wise, good and interesting 
— as if he thought I was one of those wearisome saints of whom 
there are only too many in the world ! I always laugh at 
these foolish notions, and assure my friends that it is much better 
to have a few faults and be cheerful and responsive in spite of 
an deprivations than to retire into one's shell, pet one's ailUction, 
clothe it with sanctity, and then set one's self up as a monument 
of patience, virtue, goodness and all in all; but even while 
I laugh I feel a twinge of pain in my heart, because it seems 
rather hard to me that any one should imagine that I do not 
£eel the tender bonds which draw me to my young sisters— 
the sympathies springing from what we have in common- 
youth, hope, a half-eager, half-timid attitude towards the life 
before us and above all the royalty of maidenhood. 

Sainte-Beuve says, '*// vient un age peui-Hre quand on n*ecrU 
piiis.*' This is the only allusion I have read to the possibility that 
the sources of literature, varied and infinite as they seem now, 
may sometime be exhausted. It stuprises me to find that such 
an idea has crossed the mind of any one, especially of a highly 
gifted critic. The very fact that the nineteenth century has 
not produced many authors whom the world may count among 
the greatest of all time does not in my opinion justify the remark, 
•There may come a time when people cease to write." 

In the first place, the fountains of literature are fed by two 
vast worlds, one of action, one of thought, by a succession of i 
creations in the one and of changes in the other. New experiences . 
and events call forth new ideas and stir men to ask questions ' 
tmthought of before, and seek a definite answer in the depths J 
of hiunan knowledge. *; 

In the second place, if it is true that as many centtiries must '. 
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Eore the world becomes perfect as passed before it becaair 

I it is to-day. literature will surely be etiriched iixcalculaiilT 

tremetidoua chAHges, acquisitions and impro^-cancia 

:a^not fail to take place in the distant future. If gema 

leeti sUcrfit for a century it has not been idle. On tbe 

|ary, it ha^& been collecting fresh materials not QxJ>* frcn 

;mote past, but also fnoni the age of progress and devekip- 

and perhaps in the new century there will be otitbvnn 

jlendor in ali the various branches of Hterature, At 

Lt the w&rid is undergoing a complete revolution, and a 

lidst of fajiing sj-stems and empires, conflicting thecfiia 

:reed*, dbcovcrics and inventions, it ts a tnarv^tl how ooB 

»roduce any great literary works at alK This is an age ^ 

[erSt not of thinkers. The song to-day is; 

L«t -the dud pajtt biury its dead. 
Act, ftct iti the living jiresent, 
He&rt within autt God uverfiCAiii 

|lle lAter. when the rush and heat of achievement relax, ^t 
*^n to espect the appearance of grand men to celebrate 
[nriniLs poetry and prose the deeds and triumphs of ihif 
lew ceniiiries. 



IS very interesting to watch a plant grow, it is Like taiing 

while, when tb 



i 
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A FRBB TRANSLATION FROM HORACB 

Book II — 18. 

I am not one of those on whom fortune deigns to smile. My 
liotise is not resplendent with ivory and gold; nor is it adorned 
with marble arches, resting on graceful columns brought from 
the quarries of distant Africa. For me no thrifty spinners 
weave purple garments. I have not unexpectedly fallen heir 
to princely estates, titles or power; but I have something more 
to be desired than all the world's treastu'es — ^the love of my 
friends, and honorable fame, won by my own industry and 
talents. Despite my poverty, it is my privilege to be the 
companion of the rich and mighty. I am too grateful for all 
these blessings to wish for more from princes, or from the gods. 
My Uttle Sabine farm is dear to me; for here I spend my happiest 
days, far from the noise and strife of the world. 

O, ye who live in the midst of luxury, who seek beautiful 
marbles for new villas, that shall surpass the old in splendor, 
you never dream that the shadow of death is hanging over your 
halls. Forgetful of the tomb, you lay the foundation of your 
palaces. In your mad ptirsuit of pleastu^ you rob the sea of 
its beach and desecrate hallowed ground. More even than this, 
in your wickedness you destroy the peaceful homes of your 
clients I Without a touch of remorse you drive the father from 
his land, clasping to his bosom his hottsehold gods and his 
half -naked children. 

You forget that death comes to the rich and the poor alike, 
and comes once for all; but remember, Acheron could no tbe 
bribed by gold to ferry the crafty Prometheus back to the sunlit 
world. Tantalus, too, great as he was above all mortals, went 
down to the kingdom of the dead, never to return. Remember, 
too, that, although death is inexorable, yet he is just; for 
he brings retribution to the rich for their wickedness, and gives 
the poor eternal rest from their toil and sorrow. 



Ah, the pranks that the nixies of Dreamland play on us 
while we sleep ! Methinks **they are jesters at the Coiut of 
Heaven." They frequently take the shape of daily themes to 
mock me; they strut about on the stage of Sleep like foolish 
virgins, only they carry well-trimmed note-books in their 
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Is instead of empty lamps. At other times they exacoiti 
I cross-examine me in al! the studies I have ever had. ^ 
Lfiably ask nic questions as easy to answer as this: "Wk: 
tht name of the first mouse that worried Hippopotdnn^ 
,p of Cambridge under Astyagas, grandfather of Cyn» 
Great?" 1 wake terror-stricktn with the words tisipsi 
ly tara, "An answer or your lifef* 

ich are the distorted fancies that flit through the mind d 

^'. ho is at college and lives as I do in an atmospherB d 

s, conceptions and half-thoughts, half -feelings which tumbk 

jostle each other until one is almost crazy. I rarely ha\t 

Lms that are not in keeping with what I really think and led. 

Cine night ray very nature seemed to chang^e, and I stood 

le t?^e of the world a mighty nian and a terrible. NatuntDj 

■c peace and hate war and all that pertains to war; I «t 

ling admirable in the ruthless career of Napoleon, save its 

Nevertheless, in that dream the spirit tjf that pitiless 

[lt (jf men entered me I I shall never forget haw the fur}' d 

lo throbbed in my \'t'in& — it seemed as if the tumultu^tis 

in,!:; of my ht-ari would stop my breath. I rode a fiery 

Iti^r — I L-an feel the impatient toss of his head riovr as^ 

[iiivcT that ran through him at the first roar of the eannoa, 

rotTi the lop of the hill where I stood I saw my army sur^g 

a sunlit plain like angry breakers, and as they moved, I 

?n of fields, like the cool hollows bc-t'ween billowl 
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boardp all peeled and deliciously ripe, and all I had to do was 
so stand under the string and eat as long as I cotUd eat. 

After Miss Sullivan came to me, the more I learned, the 
>ftener I dreamed; but with the waking of my mind there came 
Xksaxy dreary fancies and vague terrors which troubled my sleep 
E6r a long time. I dreaded the darkness and loved the wood- 
Sfc- Its warm touch seemed so like a himian caress, I really 
thought it was a sentient being, capable of loving and protecting 
nae. One cold winter night I was alone in my room. Miss 
Sullivan had put out the light and gone away, thinking I was 
sound asleep. Suddenly I felt my bed shake, and a wolf seemed 
to spring on me and snarl in my face. It was only a dream, but 
[ thought it real, and my heart sank within me. I dared not 
scream, and I dared not stay in bed. Perhaps this was a con- 
fused recollection of the story I had heard not long before 
about Red Riding Hood. At all events, I slipped down from the 
bed and nestled close to the fire which had not flickered out. 
The instant I felt its warmth I was reassured, and I sat a Icmg 
time watching it cUmb higher and higher in shining waves. 
At last sleep surprised me, and when Miss Sullivan returned 
she found me wrapped in a blanket by the hearth. 

Often when I dream, thoughts pass through my mind like 
cowled shadows, silent and remote, and disappear. Perhaps 
they are the ghosts of thoughts that once inhabited the mind of 
an ancestor. At other times the things I have learned and the 
things I have been taught, drop away, as the lizard sheds its 
skin, and I see my soul as God sees it. There are also rare and 
beautiful moments when I see and hear in Dreamland. What 
if in my waking hours a sound should ring through the silent 
halls of hearing ? What if a ray of light should flash through 
the darkened chambers of my soul? What would happen, I 
ask many and many a time. Would the bow-and-string tension 
of life snap ? Would the heart, overweighted with sudden 
joy, stop beating for very excess of happiness ? 
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. French, German, Greek, 
in. Style. 

le Jakey," i8a, r86. 
Li-^rd Faunileroy, 6S, 

Red Riding Hood, 341, 

<_]luw, jar, 396 footnote, 
il. J, R., 117. 



Medecin Malgr^ JL-aa, Lv, 
80, 334. 

Memory, of people, 386; tactilr, 
ag^. See Hands, TintcK 

Memphis, visit to, 150-151, 
345-346^ 

Merimte, ii6* 

Method, Miss Stillivati's, a, 
^9-33* 34- 3^-40t 301. 33*. 
3>3-3i4» 3»S» 3»7« 3>o^3»^ 
SS'^' 3J3. 341, 343-343. 3Sip 
3SS-3S9^ 3<^5-3<*6, ^7'>-37^ 
37S*377t Editors discussioo 
of* 37^-383 ► 39S. 

Metropohtan Club, a a 7. 

265. 
Millais, Sir John Everett, 

letter to, 199. 
Milton, 9S; Paradise Lost, 410. 
Mohcre, 07. 116; Medeon 

Malgr^ Lui, 7S, ^o, 234. 
MoorCt Alexander, 4. 
Moore, Miss Mary C* letter 

to, 156. 
Morse, Professor, sao. 
Munscll, Mr. Albert K., J17, 

391 ; U'tttT to, 204. 
Museums, experiences in, ia6- 

J37, i49"25o. ago. 
Music , kiiowlcdge of, 3 SS- 
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PfiRKFNS Institution, 44, io6; 

See ^so A/. Anagnos, S. G. 

Howe, and Reports. 
P^^onalitv, 3&6-2g6. See 

under Helen Kelier, ckarHiC- 

ieri sties. 
Philasophy, study of, loo, 
Phywc*. study of. go. 
PiagU9, Tke, Defoe's, 9$g. 
Play, education by means of, 

tiS. 32a, 336, j8o. ^83. 
*' Players, The." 339. 
Pleasures, ij^ijj. 
Plymouth, Visit to, 45, 159- 

161. 
PoUtica, interest in, aSo, 
Poultry Show, 153. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. C 391. 
Pnnct and tht Pauper, The, 

130. 
Pronouns^ use of, 3^6, 



Radcliffe ColJege, 56-104, 374, 
283; Miss Agnes Irwin^ dean 
of. $58. ?S7; examinations 
for, ^7-89. 95-9S. 240, 157. 
a 59-960 ; exaniinations in , 
toi-«Q3 ; letter to the Chair- 
man of the Academic Board, 
765; theme on, 426-437. 

Keader for Beginners, 33. 

Reading, exercises in, 67, 331* 
33S-339* 3*&; manner of, 
393-39*; raised print, 393- 
393. See Books. 

Reamy, Miss. 80. 

Red Farm, See Wrentkam. 

Religion. 134-US^ 3^^374^ 
See also FniHips Brooks. 

Reports of Perkins InstitU" 
tion, 399, 300, 334, ^^5, 
344; extracts from, 30*, 
302-303. 337'-340» 35*^374. 
3*7-391 

Rhoades. Mr J. Hansen ♦ a6S. 

Khoades, Miss Nina, 263, 3j2; 
letter to, 277. 

Rice, Ruby, 371. 

Riehl's FiuchatrSckonhett, S5. 



Rigg^, Mrs. Kate Douglas 

Wigein, 139, aaS, lay, 331. 

Riley, Miss Mary E., letter to, 

Rip Van WinkU, 128-130. 
Rivals, Tke, 129. 
Robinson Crusoe, loS, 394. 
Rogere, Mr. Hetjry H., 22$, 

RoDsevttlt, Mr, Theodore. ^6^, 

391- 
Rose Fairies, The, extract 

from, 403-404. 
Roses» 5-6, 169- 
Rowing, 119, ISO, 244. 
Royce, Professor Josiah, 100. 
Ruskm, John, 213. 



Sailing, 120. 

St* Bartholomew's Church, 

263, 
Si. Nicholas, 2 18; letter to, ao6. 
Sainte-Beuve, 97, 427. 
Sara Crew, 193. 
Sargent, Mr. John S., ?s»* 
Sctirkt Letter, Tke. 106. 
Schiller, 97, 117; Li^d vot* der 

Giocke, S5; Toucher, 85; 

Wilhtlm Tell, 85 ^ 380. 
Scott, Maud, ijt, 
Scott, Waiter, 117. 
Sculptures. 17S. See also 

Af useums. 
Sea, experience with, 47-49, 

156. 
Sense impressions, 122, 123^ 

124. See also Smell, Taste, 

Totick, 
Sense of time, 294. 
Sense, sixth, 122, 293. 
Shakespeare, study of, 100, 

lor, 115. 
Shakespeare's As You Like It, 

8$\Kingl^ar, 113; Macbeth^ 

113, 114, 29Si ^ Mid* 

SHmmer Night s Dream, 265; 

Th* Tempest, 265. 
Ship, visit to, 179. 
Sign-language, 356^ 2S6, 419, 

433- 
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use of, g, J7. J04. 319* 

K 357. 3S3. 3^9- 

Worker, The, 2tj. 
1. sfnse off IQJ^ 3SX- 
\ding, Mr. John P., Sa, 
, 332, 233; letter to, aoS. 
Iding, Mrs, Mahlon D., 

|h, Helen Keller's account 
5S-6?: letters on, 1S3, 
-J 36, 3^5; chapter on, 

Jivut^d, Alexander, 4, 
jnson, Robert Louis, 70, 

Treasure Island^ 394-- 
[ton, Prank R., 231. 
ejtperiences 10* 35-37, 
1 :f 1, 
[er^ Tommy, ipti^aoa, 

rs. See Algebra^ Ariiii- 
[rV, EngHsii, French, 
melry, Gcrtnan, Greek, 
lory, l^atin, A'ature, etc.; 
h titles of books in various 
[jects. 
&.^, 64, 6g-'7i; chapter 

394-431- 
[an, Miss Anne Mansiicld. 

30^-303^ 43D1 431 ; ict- 



Thawt Mrs. William, 140, a?;; 

letters to, 130, 33 3, ^46, 347, 
Theatre, 128-130. 
Themes, extracts from Helm 

Keller's* 4JS~4^t- 
"Think/- to. 



. ^i 



Thomas, Miss £dith, i6a. 
Tobogganing. 57, 241. 
Tomlin&on, Miss Sarah, \e%ta 

to, I4g. 
Touch, senise of, 290—291^351- 

354: memory through, agj- 
Trestle, adventure on, 54. 
Turner, Mrs. George T., letter 

to, 145- 
^* Twain, Mark." SeeAfr.S.L 

Clemens. 
Typewriter, use of, S4. 9S, 

339-230, aSo, 384, 391, 367. 



UNivEasTTY of Chicago, 26; 



Vining, Mr. Eugene C, pj^ 94. 

\oice-culture, 214, 334. See 

Volta Bureau, 3^5\ souvenir 
of Helen Keller, 300; extract 
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Wordsworth, X17. 

World's Fair, 75-77, ai8-2ao. 

Wrentham, Massachtisetts, 

studies at, 92; vacations at, 

ixQ-ia<. 257. 
Wright, Mr. John D., 380; 

letter to. 269; See Wright- 

Humason School. 
"Wright- Humason School, 80- 

83. 324—226. 
Writing of the Book. The, 283- 

385. 



Writing with pencil, 145, 206, 
210-211, 229, 326. 339, 345. 
See also Typewriter. 



Youth's Companion, The, 74, 
213; extracts from Helen 
K^ler's story in, 419, 420- 
423- 



Zoology, study of, 36, 183, 
364. 
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